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I. 

THE word “authority” has no attractive sound for modern ears, 
at least where religious conviction and scientific knowledge are 
concerned. For we live under the prevailing impression that 
piety is genuine only when it rests on inward personal conviction 
and has its mainspring, not in submission to authoritative tradi- 
tions, but in the experience of our own heart and conscience. 
Likewise it is a distinguishing feature of scientific knowledge 
that it yields obedience only to fact and the inward constraint 
of reason, never to mere opinions about fact, no matter by what 
authority these may be hallowed. 

But in theology religion and science meet. For whatever 
else theology may be, it is at all events the science of the 
Christian religion. Hence it seems to be required of the 
theological, that is, the dogmatic, judgment that it should forego 
all considerations of authority, and that on a twofold ground: 
both because it must be the offspring of inward personal convic- 
tion, and because it should be characterized by a free and wide 
scientific outlook. 
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On the other hand, the work of theology is, of course, 
wrought in the service of the church, of the Christian com- 
munity, which will not have its faith disturbed, least of all by 
theology, which must be a handmaid of, not a mistress over, 
Christian faith. It is at all events required of theology that it 
shall assume as true, and take as its presupposition, a certain 
well-defined tradition. But this is just equivalent to saying that 
there is a definite authority which it must respect. Here I take 
no account of differences of theological schools. These only 
make themselves felt from the fact that the circle of what is 
recognized as certain is narrower or wider according to the 
school. If this stable element disappear altogether, Christian 
theology ceases to exist; a philosophical view of religion takes 
its place. In reality theology has never claimed to discover 
new truth, but only teaches a better understanding of the truth 
given to it. And even he who diverges, in his doctrinal positions, 
farthest from the traditional forms of faith will yet assume that 
he is in harmony with the church and its faith in the matter, z. ¢., 
the truth, with which he is dealing. 

In his noteworthy book on the Foundations of Belief Mtr. 
Balfour has remarked on the twofold position occupied by 
dogmas in connection with the religious life.t They belong, on 
the one hand, to the foundation on which the organized com- 
munity of the Christian church rests, and must therefore be 
unchangeable. On the other hand they are articles of theology 
which, as matters of science, must be ever anew grounded on 
reality, and must therefore also be subject to change. For it 
must always be stipulated as a condition of science that it should 
be seeing the facts in new lights and learning to understand 
them better. As a corollary of this our doctrinal formulas must 
be regarded as liable at any time to modification as inquiry 
advances. 

This is precisely the situation that I have in mind. Only 
it must be added, I think, that it is not science alone, but also 
personal religious conviction, which may bring theologians in 
conflict with what is authoritatively taught inthe church. Within 


* Foundations of Belief, by RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR, 5th edition, p. 260. 
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Protestantism subjective faith must and shall ever maintain its 
right. Moreover, the doctrines held by the church as authorita- 
tive are valid as such because they are by hypothesis based on 
divine revelation, not simply because they form the basis of the 
organized church. Mr. Balfour would not deny this, only he has 
treated this part of his subject in an incidental and summary way, 
confining himself to the main theme as it presented itself in the 
course of his discussion. Here, however, where this situation 
is to form the main theme of discussion, we require to bring 
these further relations into prominence. 

Mr. Balfour has also suggested that the cases of friction 
which inevitably occur between theology and the faith of the 
church might be made entirely harmless through a little wisdom 
and charity. He believes that, if we would only resolve to give 
those Christian virtues more scope, we should find to our sur- 
prise that discord would vanish more readily than one would 
think and than usually happens. For my part I have no doubt 
of the correctness of this. Recourse must always be had, above 
all things, to mutual good-will. No reconciliation of conflicting 
interests can be established which absolves us from this as the 
main thing. But are we to regard the present state of things in 
church and theology as unalterable, and is it inconceivable that 
we shall yet arrive at a better mode of the general harmoniza- 
tion of these things, which may facilitate the peaceful coexist- 
ence of theology and the church, and make an end of their 
perpetual conflict ? Ultimately each points to the other. Should 
not then a modus vivendi be possible, whereby they may, as a 
rule, have peace, and occasions of friction be limited in number 
and confined to special cases ? 

The answer to this depends, above all, on how theological 
work is related, according to its own structural idea, to the 
principle of authority. Supposing that theology, in its own 
sphere, fights shy of the idea of authority, then no way of 
harmonizing on principle the interests of theology and of the 
church, that is, of its system of authoritative doctrines, is apparent. 
In each separate instance it may be held that such harmoni- 
zation is actually possible, and its attainment may be hoped for; 
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but under these conditions the question cannot be, on principle, 
cleared of difficulty. But the matter stands on a different foot- 
ting if the principle of authority be taken as the natural prin- 
ciple of theology, and if it is justified as such in a scientific way. 
The question now raised would then be answered affirmatively, 
and the hope could be entertained that a general accommodation 
may be possible. And this is the point of view I desire here to 
represent ; this is the theme of our discussion. 

The conflict of the two principles, authority and reason, is 
almost as old as Christian theology. It was continually recur- 
ring in the history of the church. Nor will it ever wholly 
cease. In the medizval scholasticism, however, a way was 
gradually found of uniting both principles and of assigning to 
each its rights. Thomas Aquinas in particular formulated the 
scheme of fundamental doctrine in this way. He did not 
consider, like Anselm, that what is in the first place content of 
faith can then also be proved true and reasonable by presupposi- 
tionless thought. Just as little did he, like the later Nominal- 
ists, withdraw the whole domain of church dogma from the 
judgment of reason. He struck a middle course— others before 
him had expressed similar thoughts, but he may be taken as the 
representative of this way of thinking—and by this middle 
course he united these principles. He distinguished expressly 
between such dogmas as even reason is capable of knowing, and 
in which it finds the necessary completion of the knowledge 
which is attainable by it, and those dogmas which transcend the 
range of reason and which are accessible only in the church on 
the ground of revelation. In regard to these latter doctrines 
we have to submit to authority. But these two kinds of dogma 
are not unconnected. Revelation includes also those dogmas 
reached through reason, and they are to be taken as more 
reliable from that source than from reason, which is always 
liable to error. On the other hand, reason is not to be denied 
all capability in regard to supernatural truths. She cannot prove 
them, and therefore should not attempt such proof. But she can 
refute objections which may be raised against them and may, 
through figurative illustration, assist the apprehension of those 
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truths. Nevertheless, that reason is not competent in this 
sphere, that the highest truth surpasses her power of compre- 
hension, admits of being proved to be itself reasonable. But it 
does not fall within our present scope to consider the nature of 
this proof, but only to point out the fact that through that proof 
above all a real union of the principles is reached. 

This theory in regard to reason and authority, as Thomas 
Aquinas has most clearly formulated it, belongs to the weightiest 
order of thoughts which are presented and enunciated in Chris- 
tian theology. It has its roots in the whole preceding history of 
theology ; and its influence on all the subsequent history extends 
to the present day. It by no means, indeed, met with immediate 
or universal acceptance. Thomas was followed by Duns Scotus, 
and he again by Occam and other Nominalists; and they in 
turn held essentially different views of the coérdination of author- 
ity and reason. Gradually, however, it became the predominant 
view, apparently because its conformity to the habits of thought 
of the pious and the needs of the church gained it a central 
place in the church. 

In the Roman Catholic church today Aquinas’ theory is the 
recognized basis of the official theology. Pope Leo XIII. pro- 
claimed St. Thomas the normal philosopher of the church. Nor 
was this a mere arbitrary decree; it is a consistent outcome of 
the Roman Catholic view of the nature of Christianity. 

The church, in that view, is the divinely appointed teacher 
of the truth; to her has been committed the treasure of divine 
truth which reason is incapable of discovering, and which no 
one can rightly comprehend without the authentic interpretation 
of the church. If theology undertook to deduce the truth by a 
process of reasoning, the church’s supernatural function of teach- 
ing would be liable to be set aside as superfluous, a blasphemous 
proposal in the eyes of Roman Catholic Christians. It must 
then be maintained, as Aquinas taught, that there are super- 
natural dogmas in Christianity which rest on authority in spite 
of the judgment of reason, which may, indeed, play a supple- 
mentary part by defending them so far as it can refute objec- 
tions to them. The fact, however, that another department of 
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Christian truth is accessible to reason is almost equally important. 
For thereby alone the church retains connection with our God- 
given reason, that is, with the rational spirit-life of mankind. 
Hereby is furnished a basis of proving that it is rational that 
men should trust to the supernatural teaching function of the 
church, and a basis for her claim that in all affairs of reason 
and the spirit-life she shall decide. If theology were to come 
and receive all truth at the hands of the church, this again would 
not be the right way. She has rather to seek her foundation in 
reason, and on this as a basis to set up the truth which is above 
reason and which, as such, is established by the divine authority 
of the church. The Roman Catholic church repudiates equally 
a theology which would prove all things by reason and one which 
would prove nothing by reason. Papal decrees have been issued 
in our age against the one tendency as well asthe other. If at 
first sight this appears contradictory, yet on closer inspection it 
proves quite consistent. We have only to keep in view that the 
fundamental idea of Roman Catholic Christianity is to refer 
everything to the church, and especially, in regard to theology, 
to establish the dominion of the church over the religious life, 
as well as the whole mental life, of Christendom. Since it fur- 
nishes the means to this end, the theory of Thomas Aquinas con- 
cerning authority and reason is the logically necessary basis for 
the official Roman Catholic theology. It is, therefore, not acci- 
dental that the pope has proclaimed it as such. 

And how, then, does evangelical Protestant theology stand 
related to this theory? It may be assumed as well known that 
the orthodox Protestant dogmatic, in its doctrine of principles, 
propounds ideas similar to those of Aquinas, whether as inherited 
from him or derived from the sway of Aristotle which was soon 
established in the evangelical theology. Only here the ques- 
tion is not as to the authority of the church, but that of divine 
revelation, that is, the Holy Scriptures. If we meant, however 
—as we do not—to give a thorough account of the orthodox 
standpoint, all sorts of divergences would have to be noted. I 
am concerned only with the fundamental idea. This is the same 
with Protestant theologians as with Aquinas: on the basis of 
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a rational knowledge of God—which, however, is insufficient 
in and of itself—it constructs for itself a revealed theology, 
established by authority, and allows the bringing in of proof 
for the principle of authority. This proof, however, in the 
case of Protestantism, is not one purely of reason, but takes 
into account the Christian’s inner experience of the Holy Scrip- 
tures (the testimonium Spiritus sancti internum). 

No doubt this principle has long ceased to be the dominant one 
in Protestant theology, but it has given a stamp to the thoughts 
of the church on this subject, and it has a determining influence 
on them to the present day. This can be proved by two con- 
siderations. On the one hand, any attempt to separate theol- 
ogy from all connection with empirical knowledge of the world 
at once encounters invincible mistrust among pious Christians. 
The pious will have it that true science leads to the conception 
of God, and that a science that does not do this has lost its way. 
Every attempt to mold scientific knowledge so that it will issue 
in some kind of knowledge of God is hailed as a victory of the 
truth, even when this so-called scientific knowledge of God is 
not precisely that of the Christian faith. Better so, it is held, 
than if science went its own way and faith remained in its own 
sphere untouched by the researches of science. On the other 
hand, it is held to be equally necessary that the Christian should 
derive his knowledge from the supernatural source of Holy 
Scripture, accepting as binding upon him all that is written, and 
allowing no other rule for theology. These, however, are the 
fundamental ideas of the old theory: reason and authority side 
by side and mutually complementary! A theology which fol- 
lows these ideas can always count most surely on being under- 
stood and recognized among the pious. 

The evangelical theology, however, cannot return to this 
mode of thought, and that for a twofold reason. The presup- 
positions for it no longer exist in the present methods of science. 
In every discussion of fundamental principles there stands at 
the outset the question of the relation of Christian faith to other 
modes of the cognition of truth and science, and much depends 


_on what views are held in this general field. But the empirical 
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science of the present day does not follow a path in which it is 
of necessity led to ideas of God as its culmination. And it is 
not to be lost sight of that from such a path science must diverge 
ever more widely, following instead that path of empirical research 
on which its great and wonderful results have been attained. 
Hence the general presuppositions are wanting under which the 
fundamental principles of scholastic doctrine originated and 
could alone originate. To seek to restore these presuppositions 
would be an unpromising undertaking. 

The other reason which forbids our return to such theories is 
that it is opposed to the spirit of Protestantism to renounce in 
any point whatever the inward appropriation of Christian truth. 
The individual Christian can always make the reservation that 
he believingly accepts the revealed truth even without wholly 
understanding it. He can then add that he does so in the hope 
of one day learning to understand it by the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and of thus benefiting by it. He cannot, however, as a 
Protestant, assume that its real inward appropriation is entirely 
excluded because it transcends the subjective spirit, nor can he 
on principle set himself over against it as something alien or 
wholly foreign to himself. Least of all can theology admit of 
this. She must rather regard it as her highest task to show 
the people the way to the inward appropriation and real under- 
standing of revealed truth. The accomplishment of this task 
must, therefore, appear to her possible. But the principle of 
authority in the old sense is hereby excluded. Nevertheless I 
abide by the opinion already expressed that the principle of 
authority (namely, that of divine revelation) is the natural 
principle of Christian theology. If, as Protestants, we cannot 
employ that principle in the old form, we must modify it and 
give it asense in harmony with the spirit of Protestantism. And 
this must in all circumstances be possible if the principle of 
authority is the natural principle of the Christian faith, and if 
Protestantism is the most perfect form of Christianity, at least 
up to the present time. Moreover, it is further conceivable that 
this modification of the principle of authority would correspond 
to the already mentioned revolution of science; and that the 
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evangelical Protestant faith and modern science will be recon- 
ciled in a new combination, just as the old science and Catho- 
lic Christendom were reconciled in the combination proposed 
by Thomas Aquinas. 

This, in my opinion, is the true state of the matter, and I 
think it best at once to specify the modification I have in view. 
The older view is thoroughly intellectualistic in character; and 
it is so above all because it seeks the peculiar essence and excel- 
lence of spirit in thinking and knowing. To behold God, to 
know God, that was defined as the highest end and summum 
bonum of humanity —and that not in the sense in which Chris- 
tianity, as well as every spiritual (getstige) religion, declares a 
communion of the spirit with God, and one always mediated by 
thought, to be the highest thing. According to the older view 
this knowledge is conceived as the culmination and unifying 
bond of all human knowledge, and is regarded as knowledge in 
a special and narrower sense, so that even the sciences are 
represented as steps toward the knowledge of God, and are 
valued and classified accordingly. Religious knowledge is corre- 
spondingly viewed as something merely of the intellect. The 
practical side of religion, which certainly can never be ignored, 
gets its rights in participation in worship and the use of the con- 
fessional, so that worship and the confessional are regarded as 
the main things in the exercise of Christian piety. But faith is 
held to be nothing but the holding of something as true; it 
belongs to the intellect and is conceived as purely an intel- 
lectual assent. It need hardly be added that the same is true 
of knowing as understood in connection with secular science. 

One thing must certainly be conceded to this intellectualism, 
viz., that spirit is nothing without thought. This is the universal 
medium of all life of the spirit, but of itself is not, to speak 
scholastically, the substance of the spirit. That is the will of 
the spirit. To adopt an expression of the Swiss theologian 
Biedermann, a late offshoot of the Hegelian philosophy, it is not 
logical being (as Biedermann supposes), but ethical being, which 
is the substance of the spirit. One can certainly understand 
how such an overestimate of thought could originate and how, 
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in the case of all of us, it runs, as it were, in our very blood. It 
is through thought that the will is, or becomes, a thing of the 
spirit. Therefore what constitutes the peculiar value of the 
spiritual appears to depend on thought, but in our view only 
because the wil] may and does thereby become a thing of the 
spirit. 

However, it is not our purpose to demonstrate, but only to 
point out the difference ; and this is just what we have indicated. 
From the very fact that we are Christians, however, we are from 
the outset committed to the side of the will, that is, to the dis- 
tinct subordination of intellect to will. For we know that obe- 
dience, the doing of the will of God, is necessary in order to 
know God and the teaching of Him whom he has sent. The 
other tendency, originating in Greek antiquity, forced its way 
into the church of the empire in its formative period. It is not 
derived from the gospel itself, and the Reformation has set us 
again on the original platform of the gospel. Hence we know 
nothing of a faith which is merely a subordinate form of intel- 
lectual experience. No; faith is personal conviction, that is, 
a recognition founded in motives and experiences of the will. 
And may it not be possible that something similar holds good 
of all knowledge? In other words, may we not find, on analyz- 
ing it, that the decisive and determinative point in all knowledge 
is its relation to will? I am convinced that this is the case, as 
I have in more detail set forth in my book on The Truth of the 
Christian Religion. And herein lies the modification or revolu- 
tion which in my opinion contains the presuppositions for estab- 
lishing authority as the natural principle of theology. No doubt 
the old ideas of the teaching of Aquinas would thus return; 
but it would be in a form in which authority would come into 
contradiction neither with the Protestant demand for personal 
conviction nor with the freedom of science. 

In the life of the spirit the equilibrium of the great interests 
which give substance and significance to our life and which 
chiefly make it worth living is the matter of gravest importance. 
These are faith in God, man’s destination to God for whom he 
was made, the ordering of the life by the moral law, and, finally, 
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the knowledge of the truth so far as it can be attained. The 
above-mentioned doctrine of reason and authority, which mutu- 
ally demand and limit eath other, succeeded for a long time in 
maintaining such an equilibrium. That doctrine, however, has 
been discredited and cannot be restored to its former position. 
Meanwhile, however, in course of the process through which it 
has fallen, new forms of thought and life have risen which in 
their turn require to be harmonized. To further the means 
whereby that harmony is to be effected appears to me to be 
one of the weightiest tasks of Protestant theology. Not that a 
perfect and absolutely permanent equilibrium can ever be found. 
That can never be so long as history lasts, for the reason that 
history is never at a standstill, but is continually moving for- 
ward, an equilibrium of the opposing elements ever and again 
emerging, and anon dissolving. Not the existence of such 
moments of equilibrium, but their becoming and dissolution, 
constitute the contents of the history of the life of the spirit. 

Certainly, the attention of most men has not been directed to 
the necessity of attaining a new equilibrium. We live in the age 
of natural science, whose progress and discoveries hold men in 
suspense. But much more important than any progress of nat- 
ural knowledge, for the central questions of the life of the spirit, 
is the correct fundamental valuation of natural knowledge itself. 
Others are of opinion that the historico-critical investigation of 
the past and its great epochs furnishes the weightiest means of 
studying our spiritual life as a whole. But however great may 
be the estimate of the advantage thence to be gained, it appears 
to me to be a mistake to suppose that decisive questions can be 
settled in that way. The problem is quite falsely conceived if 
it is supposed that its solution can be reached in any way by 
directing the attention outwardly. Only in the way of self- 
reflection, only by an endeavor after an inward harmonization of 
all those interests which constitute the life of the spirit, can we 
in a relative way reach the goal where human aspirations find 
their fulfilment. 

I must now indicate in brief outline what is proposed in the 
present discussion. I shall arrange the subject in the following 
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order: first I shall deal with the idea of authority ; then with the 
significance of the idea of revelation in connection with the 
Christian religion; next I shall bring out the different forms of 
the principle of the authority of divine revelation as understood 
by Catholicism and Protestantism respectively; and finally I 
shall take up the question as to how and in what form the idea 
of authority, which is indispensable to theology, can be justified 
in connection with the science of today. 


II. 


It is in the region of practical affairs that the idea of author- 
ity is peculiarly at home. In every society there are, to some 
extent, authoritative ordinances which require obedience and 
observance from the members. This is true even of the family, 
which cannot exist, at least in well-being, without authority and 
subordination. It is true also of the civil community and its 
common life in the state. The distribution of power in the 
family rests on the natural relationship of the members to one 
another. The government is according to natural laws; and the 
exercise of authority is in great measure connected with personal 
affection. Still more plainly and distinctly defined are the 
authoritative ordinances in civil life. It is to the laws of the 
state that authority belongs; and they supply the best means of 
studying what constitutes the essence of authority. 

The distinguishing characteristic of authority is its independ- 
ence of the personal judgment and liking of those with whom it 
has to do. The law must be observed because it must. It 
requires obedience, without further ground, just because it is 
law. It may be said, however, that grounds for obedience exist, 
grounds which give validity to the law, and which lie partly in 
the relations common to all societies and partly in the special 
relations of each particular society. This, at all events, is the 
case in every state that has any degree of order. But what has 
just been said is not thereby invalidated; for it holds true that 
in each particular case obedience must be rendered because the 
law is the law, and that even without any ideal ground. We all 
regard it as self-evident that we have to obey the laws that are 
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actually in force. We do not refuse obedience to the law, even 
supposing we cannot see its reason. Nay, perhaps we may regard 
a particular law as a bad one, and may do our best to propagate 
that view and get the law abrogated. But it never occurs to us 
to transgress it so long as it remains law. That at least is the 
general rule. The possible case where a law requires of us what 
we must for conscience sake refuse is so rare that it may be left 
out of account. 

A further characteristic of civil law is that its observance is 
enforced as necessity arises. If the state is to exist, its laws 
must be carried out, and every deviation from them must be 
punished. It must have recourse to the power which is neces- 
sary for that purpose, otherwise its authority is gone. And in 
each particular case transgression and punishment must be plainly 
and manifestly related to each other. This, however, cannot be 
said to belong to the essence of authority as such; it is the 
peculiar quality of civil authority which is thus expressed. While 
the common life of the community passes into more fixed forms, 
what is indispensable to its stability will be established as law, 
that is, as a rule for the conduct of individuals, and its mainte- 
nance must be enforced by the supreme power of the state. And 
it is to this that the state confines itself, even while, in course of 
time, the law embraces more than is absolutely indispensable to 
the existence of the state. The real and decisive characteristic 
of authority as such, what in all cases forms its essence, is the 
point already indicated, viz., its independence of the inclination 
and judgment of the individual, who must obey whether he 
understand the ideal reason of the command or not. 

Precisely in the same sense we find authority also in connec- 
tion with the moral life. Here too it is the authority of a com- 
mand which confronts our subjective will and claims obedience 
from us. What Kant called the categorical imperative is and 
remains the typical expression for what constitutes the very 
essence of all vivid and oft-recurring moral experiences. 

To be sure, in the more recent ethics a tendency prevails 
which prevents the ready acceptance of this position. Kant’s 
system of morals is censured as one purely intuitive, which is 
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based on inner experience, and which sets up @ prior principles. 
But ethics, it is alleged, must rather become teleological: its 
task should be to derive and explain the moral law with its 
peculiar contents from the end to be realized in mankind. As 
such end the general weal in some form is designated, this of 
course understood, not in a lower, but in a higher sense, as per- 
taining to the life of the spirit. 

But if, on the basis of this mode of conceiving the ethical 
problem, the fact which Kant has placed at the center and 
declared to be the main point in ethics is assailed, it appears to 
me to be a palpable error. I do not wholly dispute the assertion 
that there is a teleological aspect of ethics to be taken into 
account. Further, it appears also incontrovertible that in ethics 
we find ourselves led in the direction of a supreme good, or 
summum bonum, as the end which moral progress subserves. But 
it remains none the less true that the peculiar quality of the 
moral process consists in what Kant and the other representa- 
tives of the intuitional ethics have defined as such. For we are 
all conscious of this by immediate experience. If in the teleo- 
logical explanation it is left out of account that this constitutes 
in ethics the very subject-matter which is treated of, then that 
explanation is of no value. For in that case it does not help 
us to understand the reality, but it rather expresses a precon- 
ceived opinion or theory. 

The relation of end and means is very different in differ- 
ent cases. Their mutual relation is often such that apart 
from the end the means have no independent significance. 
When the end is realized through them their significance is 
exhausted. It is so, for example, in dietetics or medicine, as 
has been well brought out by way of comparison and illustration 
by representatives of the teleological ethics. The rules which 
constitute these branches of knowledge have no other import 
than that their observance conduces as far as possible to the 
maintenance or restoration of health. In other cases, however, 
the means acquire independent significance apart from the end. 
Thus intellect is man’s weapon in the struggle for existence, for 
dominion over the earth. Necessity has taught him, and again 
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and again teaches him, to frame his knowledge of things in an 
objective and exact way. This knowledge originates as a means, 
and as a means for an end lying beyond itself. On account of 
the indolence so natural to man it is much to be doubted whether 
without this primeval stimulus we should possess knowledge 
and science to the wonderful extent we do today. Yet no one 
would maintain that the significance of knowledge lies in its 
being a means in order to life. It will be admitted by all that it 
belongs to the very contents of life, to that without which life has 
no value. In this case means have an independent significance 
apart from and alongside of the end. 

This distinction may be drawn more sharply still. In cases 
of the latter description the end itself is changed through the 
means. While the end itself sets the means in motion, it 
becomes in itself fundamentally different. The means then 
acquire a sort of mastery over the end, and so far become more 
important and significant than the end itself. So it is in regard, 
for example, to knowledge, which originates as a means of life 
and then makes this life spiritual, thereby raising it to a higher 
platform. In means of the first-mentioned kind, however, nothing 
of this sort happens, no specific change of the end takes place. 
Health remains health, and all rules of life which help to main- 
tain it effect no change in it. 

The application of this to ethics is obvious. The teleological 
view is certainly well founded, and it affords insight into how 
the moral elements arise in course of the realization of human 
life. And the welfare of all, or the supreme good, may, so far 
as I am concerned, be called the end, or goal, for which they 
serve asa means. But then this is only one side of the subject. 
The other, and much the more important, side is that this goal, 
the supreme good, is specifically changed through the means, 
that is, through the moral elements. The personal existence of 
spiritual beings and the attainment of and participation in that 
existence by all—this is that for whose sake all the rest exists. 
Personal spirit, and through it a creaturely image of the eternal 
God, can be attained only in the way of moral experience. And 
so this is, and remains, the chief point in ethics, even teleological 
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ethics, namely, the point on which the intuitive ethics lays its 
finger, and whose typical character Kant expresses by the term 
“categorical imperative.” 

We must therefore still maintain that obedience to the 
authority of the law expresses and indicates the peculiar char- 
acter of the moral experience. Here we have another sphere, 
besides that of political life, in which the idea of authority is at 
home. And certainly in the moral sphere there is an inner 
experience of the spirit for which the idea of authority has force. 
This involves an essential difference. The idea of constraint is, 
in the first place, excluded. It might perhaps be asked if moral 
disobedience does not always in the last instance involve an 
effect that is detrimental to life; or allusion might be made to 
the eternal reward which is a matter of faith. Nevertheless this 
would not preclude the fact that the constraint to obedience 
which prevails in public life is absent in the moral sphere. 
Whether we obey or not is a matter of internal freedom. An 
obedience in any way compulsory would not at all correspond to 
the moral requirement which is founded on free obedience. Just 
on this account I have already maintained that it is not an inva- 
riable attribute of authority that it should be backed up, in case 
of necessity, by force. 

Yet of the authority even of the moral law it holds true that 
it is independent of the recognition and will of the subject. 
And just on that account it presents itself to him authoritatively 
in his conscience. The conflict between the moral precept and 
the impulse or inclination of the subjective will is always a char- 
acteristic of every vivid moral experience, and most clearly 
testifies that authority is independent of the will. Nor does 
recognition of the ideal basis of the moral command furnish the 
explanation of its validity. We are often in a position in which 
we recognize clearly and plainly in our conscience what our duty 
is without being able to give a sufficient account of its basis and 
reason. This further confirms, what we already found, that supe- 
riority to the subjective inclination and insight of the individual 
is the peculiarly decisive characteristic of authority. Authority 
is what has validity because it is valid. 
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The matter stands thus both with civil and moral authority. 
So far they are both alike. Beyond this, however, there is 
also an essential difference which pertains both to the nature of 
the authority and its validity for the subject. The authority of 
civil law is a purely external thing, and is respected, as has been 
shown, even when it lacks inward recognition. With moral 
authority, however, the case is different. In this case inward 
recognition and validity coincide. If we did not inwardly recog- 
nize it, if it were not such as to win our inward recognition, it would 
have no force or significance for us. Its authority for us rests 
precisely on the fact of its commanding our inward recognition. 
Therefore moral authority is the peculiarly true authority because 
it is inwardly recognized and self-constraining. For so surely as 
it belongs to the essence of authority to hold a position of 
supremacy over its subject, so surely it will not have a mere 
external force for him. We regard it as a defect in any civil 
law if we must yield to it just because it is in force, while 
inwardly we must condemn it. Here also the normal condition 
is one of inward approval. And if in some particular state 
inward aversion to the prevailing legislation were the rule instead 
of the exception, the very existence of that state would be 
imperiled. Finally the civil authority should be subordinate to 
the moral, and should thereby share its prerogative. On the 
other hand, authority as such is certainly impaired if the fact of 
its being authority can be established only through an inward 
act of approval and recognition; for the characteristic of author- 
ity is its complete independence of all opinions and judgment of 
the subject. At the same time any loss that moral authority 
may be supposed to suffer in this way is compensated by the 
fact that we are most clearly conscious of not conferring any- 
thing upon it by our recognition; but that it stands on its own 
right and compels our recognition. Authority as such is com- 
plete on the ground that it is valid because it is valid. 

The idea of authority in theology, however, has acquired 
quite a different sense from that which we have been consider- 
ing. Here the reference is to establishing knowledge by author- 
ity, and that without any inward mediation through such ideas 
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as have been just unfolded. A truth is acknowledged to be 
truth because it is contained in authoritative (that is, professedly 
divine) sources, or is derived from such. The Catholic church, 
which represents this view in its most decided and emphatic 
form, expressly denies that inward experiences, which are con- 
nected with the recognition of authority and the appropriation 
of authoritative truth, can be the basis of this recognition. On 
the contrary, it is held as fundamentally true that subjection to 
authority, namely, that of the church, is not merely empirical, 
but must ever be the central source whence the whole of salva- 
tion flows. It will be shown farther on that this is a necessary 
link in the organic connection of the Catholic scheme of doctrine. 
Here we have only to take special notice of the fact that the 
theological principle of authority, in its ordinary traditional 
acceptation, finds its most uncompromising form and stamp in 
Catholicism. For thus it is most clearly evident that we neither 
can nor ought to have to do with the principle in this sense. 
There is no other authority for scientific knowledge than 
the facts themselves with which knowledge is for the time con- 
cerned. When we yield to their force we perceive the truth. 
At least this would appear to me correctly to indicate the 
decisive element in knowledge. Instead of this, others may 
think of intellectual necessity, the laws of thought, or the like. 
What is of consequence for us here, however, is not this dis- 
tinction, but rather the opposition between this view and the 
traditional principle of authority. For, when we say that there 
is no other authority for scientific knowledge than the object to 
which it is directed, the word “authority” is used only in a com- 
parative and figurative sense. We must not allow ourselves to be 
deceived as to the opposition referred to, by the use of the same 
word in a doublesense. For the opposition exists, and it implies 
that, so far as knowledge and science are concerned, there can 
be no question of a principle of authority as commonly under- 
stood and most consistently proclaimed in the Catholic church. 
However, this whole discussion appears neither of moment 
nor advantage. For there is no need of further pains to show 
that we can make no use of the principle of authority in science. 
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Nevertheless, I think the matter is not quite so hopeless as 
it appears. If we look more closely we find that in and along 
with the experience of moral authority a knowledge is also 
given, namely, the knowledge of a law or moral norm which has 
not merely relative significance, like other maxims for conduct. 
For although the concrete experience still contains so much 
that is relative and conditional, yet the fact that an unconditional 
law is recognized constitutes the essence of the experience. Then 
also the knowledge consists in the very fact of there being such 
alaw. And it is known and recognized just by its authority ; 
the authority with which it urges itself upon men is the ground 
of the knowledge. 

Further, this knowledge refers not merely to a fact of the 
inner life. No doubt it does refer in the first place and immedi- 
ately to such a fact. But the fact is of such a kind that it 
points beyond itself and the sphere in which it lies. For we 
cannot know and recognize the moral law without ascribing to it 
universal significance. This it carries along with it because of 
its unconditional character. It is not as if we recognized a fact 
of the inner life, and this suggested an inference as to a law of 
universal validity, while it remained open to our choice whether 
to draw the inference or not; but it includes this inference itself 
as a component element, so that to reject it is to deny the fact 
itself. And therefore it can be said that we have really here a 
knowledge which rests on authority, and is knowledge because 
it constrains us with an authority that cannot be resisted. 

No doubt this position is open to an objection. The pecu- 
liar quality of the moral experience on which it is based may 
be denied. It may be pronounced a prejudice, and morals, 
in view of their great diversity, as shown in historical experience, 
may be said to be in reality no unconditional thing. Such 
a conclusion as the one just indicated may be held unwarranted 
and only apparent ; it may be said to be derived from an alleged 
form of experience which, on closer examination, proves to be 
imaginary. 

So far as such an objection arises from the opinion that the 
facts demand a teleological, instead of an intuitional, treatment 
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of ethics, it has already been discussed and dismissed. It was 
urged in opposition that the character of moral experience 
forbids that it should be regarded as a mere means to an end, 
or as the product of any earthly fiat. The immediate certainty 
which belongs to it in its peculiar nature does not admit of such 
a supposition. Yet no objective refutation could be offered if 
anyone persisted in the contrary opinion. What is objectively 
certain is only the peculiar authority of the moral law, the 
impression that it is concerned with something of absolute great- 
ness. If we yield to this impression and give it effect, still it is 
always a matter of personal decision and conviction. And it 
will not be otherwise in all cases which have to do with knowl- 
edge based on authority, if that authority is understood in the 
inward sense which it bears in relation to the moral life. 

Therefore, if the objection in question were obstinately urged, 
we should say that it cannot be denied that the knowledge of 
which we treat has something of the character of personal con- 
viction; but that does not detract from its certainty; on the 
contrary, it enhances it for one who shares in that conviction. 
Yet undoubtedly it is thereby removed from the sphere of 
ordinary scientific knowledge. Its peculiarity lies in the fact 
that it is formed in the domain of inward freedom, and is neces- 
sary, not in the way of a mathematical axiom or a logical deduc- 
tion, but necessary as a duty which compels acknowledgment 
from us. 

The result would then be this, that there is undoubtedly a 
knowledge which rests upon and is established by a self-authenti- 
cating authority, it being always characteristic of this knowledge, 
however, that it originates as personal conviction, and never 
wholly loses that character. 

I should like for a moment, however, to direct attention to 
the fact on which the last-mentioned objection is based. I 
mean the historical diversity in which moral experience presents 
itself. I do not believe that it is justifiable on that account to 
refuse it a unique and universal character. It just forbids our 
trying to seek a teleological understanding of moral phenomena. 
For we find them so closely interwoven with human life all the 
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world over that we are therefore led to look for that which is 
recurrent in ethical experience in spite of all diversity. But we 
cannot here follow the matter farther. There is another side of 
the subject which equally claims attention, viz., the significance 
attached to history and historical development for the moral life. 

The historical diversity of the moral judgment makes it 
unmistakably clear that conscience is molded by the historical 
environment and is thereby conditioned as to its concrete phe- 
nomenal form. Yet it is not on that account to be branded as 
something accidental, as some who shrink from admitting that 
diversity apprehend. In order to understand its character of 
necessity we have to fix attention, not on individuals, but on 
mankind as a whole, that is, the human race as developed in 
history. Our doing so does not negative the quality of neces- 
sity belonging to the utterances of conscience, nor lower its sig- 
nificance, though no doubt it would prevent us, when dealing 
with ethics, from restricting our analysis of the moral con- 
sciousness to that of individual men, as is done by Kant and 
other representatives of an intuitive system of morals, who there- 
fore disregarded the historical diversity of the judgments of 
conscience. Instead of this it will be necessary to consider the 
historical development in immediate connection with the phe- 
nomena given in the inner experience, and thus coming into 
consciousness. Here is the weightiest point in the whole con- 
nection, the mutual relation between the individual conscience 
and the moral development of the whole race—how the former 
is gradually shaped through the latter, and how, in its turn, it has 
an influence, greater or less, upon the latter. A weighty result 
follows from this for the question with which we are here occu- 
pied, namely, the question of knowledge founded on authority. 

This authority appears, in the first place, to be a purely 
inward one. It emerges in conscience. Kant designated it the 
law of practical reason, thereby meaning that it is reason itself 
which here becomes legislative. But while it must be main- 
tained that this subjective side has fundamental significance, 
yet it cannot be ignored that, alongside of it, the other, or his- 
torical, factor has essential importance for determining the moral 
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authority, if indeed the center of gravity does not lie in this 
historical factor. In other words, do not the contents of the 
moral commandment arise out of the history? The peculiar 
authority of the moral law rests on the recognition which con- 
science yields it. But what is commanded or forbidden, what is 
felt in conscience as good or bad, has taken shape in history. 
Therefore it is decidedly not in the conscience of individuals, 
but in the great phenomena of history, that we have to seek the 
most highly authoritative court of the moral life. But this is 
an important extension of the results we previously arrived at. 
We saw that it belonged to the essence of moral as of all other 
authority that it should be independent of the subjective judg- 
ment of the individual. While, however, it appeared to be a 
purely inward thing, it now turns out that it must be pronounced 
as something given objectively in history. This mode of view 
appears necessary if, as the state of the facts requires, we con- 
nect together the teleological and the intuitive views of morals. 
If the latter be overlooked, then the significance which the point 
of view of authority possesses for the moral life is not rightly 
apprehended. If the former be left out of account, the seat of 
authority is falsely determined. 

No doubt those who follow Kant will condemn this more pre- 
cise determination of moral authority. They will say that the invi- 
olable autonomy of the moral consciousness is hereby impaired. 
But this is certainly not our idea. Only an exaggeration of 
this autonomy of conscience ought to be guarded against. It 
implies that we should never recognize or do anything con- 
trary to our conscience. Even if conscience should be wrong, 
we are bound to follow it. It implies, further, that we should rec- 
ognize or do nothing for which we find no point of connection 
in our conscience, and which we cannot by that means inwardly 
appropriate. If we did so, recognition and obedience would in 
this case be merely external, and they would lack distinctively 
moral characteristics. The autonomy of the moral conscious- 
ness does not imply, however, that we should seek only in an 
infallible individual conscience the moral authority to which 
we must bow. The individual conscience is not sufficiently 
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independent for this; it is not self-sufficient as to its contents. We 
must take in addition a reference to the moral authority given in 
history. This is regarded as self-evident by evangelical Chris- 
tians who, from the Reformation downward, have accepted the 
conscience subjected to God’s Word as the final and decisive 
arbiter. 

And it is not as if these considerations were employed with 
a view to establishing the Christian or evangelical standpoint in 
the domain of moral questions. They are not derived from what 
holds good merely among ourselves, but from what holds good 
generally. The conscience of man, and therefore also morals, are 
conditioned by the great currents of historical life. The moralists 
do not make morality, but it, along with its systems, is depend- 
ent on history. This they can generally very well show from 
the views of their predecessors, so far as these belong to history. 
Only the present is held to be always exempted from this 
dependence on history, and to be judged purely from the facts 
according to unbiased reason. This self-deception is explicable ; 
but one need not share in it. We are in harmony with the truth 
here only if, in all discussions upon ethical subjects, we keep the 
historical relations in view and are clear that ethical matters — 
to put it briefly—rest on a historical, not a metaphysical, foun- 
dation. The decisive court of morals is not a fact of conscious- 
ness leading back to a metaphysical basis, but the great experi- 
ences of mankind which we call history. 

There is, then, a species of knowledge which is substantiated 
as such by authority ; and from the nature of this knowledge we 
infer that the authority can be drawn only from history. We 
shall now proceed to show that the knowledge which is certain 
for Christian faith is to be classed under this general head of 
moral knowledge. 


Ill. 


Christianity claims to be the religion of revelation. If one 
seek to establish more exactly the nature of this religion, viz., 
to determine whether the revelation is real or only imaginary, it 
will be found that an investigation of this kind will not yield a 
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decision. Our present concern is only with the fact that Chris- 
tianity exists by virtue of its resting on revelation. In the same 
way it can be shown that faith in God, and a definite kind of 
faith in him, is essential to Christianity, without anything being 
thereby decided as to the truth of what is believed. Quite in 
the same way, in my view, it belongs to the essence of Christi- 
anity to appeal to revelation, whether this appeal is justified or not. 

No doubt much importance is nowadays attached to the fact 
that we have through recent investigations gained an incompa- 
rably wider outlook on races of men and their religions than 
formerly, and that, in view of this knowledge, the old prejudice 
as to the exclusive revelation-character of the Christian religion 
cannot be maintained. The old division into Christians, Jews, 
and heathen, or Christians, Mohammedans, and Jews, has, it is 
said, become obsolete. We see today, it is said, that it belongs 
to every religion to appeal to revelation, and that this is no 
monopoly of Christianity, which must not any longer be spoken 
of as a religion of revelation in a peculiar or quite exclusive sense. 

But whoever judges in this way leaves out of account the 
distinction just indicated. That is, he is thinking especially of 
the question whether and in what sense the claim to rest on rev- 
elation corresponds to the truth. What he denies is that this 
claim, so far as Christianity is concerned, may be summarily 
pronounced as justified, but the same claim on the part of other 
religions may be declared false. That, however, is a question 
which must here be left out of account. In regard to it the old 
view must, no doubt, be subjected to modification. Our wider 
historical knowledge of races and their religion will occasion a 
freer employment of the idea of a universal divine revelation than 
the old scholars used. It does not appear to me, however, that 
this will give rise to any fundamental change of opinion. For 
the older scholars could speak of a cognitio Det naturalis which 
was attainable by the universal reason, by the reason of all men. 
We must abandon this idea. We have learned that a knowledge 
of God which corresponds to that of Christianity is not a natu- 
ral heritage of the human spirit. May we not say that it is but 
a compensation for this denial of a natural knowledge of God if 
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we have learned to think more highly of non-Christian religions ? 
Is this really in substance a fundamental change of view? In 
particular, has it really become impossible to ascribe to Christi- 
anity an exceptional position among religions, and to assign to 
it such a position because it rests on revelation? But I only 
refer to this in passing. It does not specially concern the ques- 
tion with which we are here occupied. For this question is 
simply whether it is not peculiar to Christianity to appeal in a 
special way to revelation, so that an understanding of Christi- 
anity is impossible without having regard to the fact that it 
claims to be the religion of revelation. 

If I perceive rightly, however, this cannot be disputed from 
any point of view. It results, indeed, from a historical-compara- 
tive treatment of religions; for where is there any religion 
which makes a claim similar to that of Christianity? Judaism 
must be left out of account. That religion forms, according to 
the Christian mode of view, merely the Old Testament portal to 
the completed religion of revelation. But Islam must be equally 
excepted in making such a comparison, since it is closely con- 
nected with the biblical religion, as a wild offshoot from a noble 
stem, a usurpation of the character of revelation, modeled upon 
the biblical religion. But if we leave these out of account, we 
find that there is really no religion whose claims correspond 
to those of Christianity. The Persian religion can at most be 
compared with the Old Testament, Zoroaster with Moses. In 
the Indian religions, again, the element of appeal to revelation 
has extremely little prominence; Buddha did not claim to be a 
prophet. Whose prophet could he have professed to be when 
he knew of no God? In short, a comparison of religions from 
this point of view appears to establish the fact that Christianity 
has something peculiar to itself, something without parallel. 
One may, indeed, conclude from the facts that there is no 
religion in which this element (of revelation) quite fails, but it 
cannot be disputed that it has nowhere else the same significance 
as in Christianity. 

We are led to the same result if we consider the nature of 
Christian experience. Its peculiar characteristic is the idea of 
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forgiveness of sins, or reconciliation—a forgiveness which is 
conceived as an unmerited gift of God, which is bestowed on 
man independently of his own moral worthiness. Thus we find 
it in the New Testament, and thus we have relearned it in the 
churches of the Reformation. But this makes faith depend on 
a special revelation of the grace of God to which the sinner 
looks for the forgiveness of sin and for peace with God. On 
this point, however, we need not go into more minute detail. 
What is important is the fact that appeal to a special revelation 
cannot be dispensed with. In and of itself there is something 
in this unconditional forgiveness which seems to conduce to 
making light of sin and a lowering of the moral standard and 
requirements. On the contrary, however, nowhere in any other 
religion do we really find such moral earnestness or such stress 
laid upon ethics as in Christianity. An eternal significance is 
ascribed by it to moral obedience. This has been pronounced 
to be the inwardly essential condition of eternal life, the life in 
God. The Christian’s self-judgment is so severe, his conscience 
is so tender and sensitive, that no one is more in earnest as to sin 
than he. This seems to clash with the Christian’s assurance 
that he is free from all guilt before God and has perfect peace 
with him, although he is a holy God who is angry with sin. 
This seeming contradiction is resolved through faith in a special 
revelation of God which above all has as its contents forgiveness 
of sins and reconciliation. Faith in it is, therefore, an essential 
factor in the inner connection of Christian piety, which cannot 
exist without reference to the revelation of God. 

So far as I see, this is an incontrovertible conclusion. Our 
conscience condemns us as sinners. We feel and acknowledge 
this condemnation as the judgment of the holy God. From 
this state of mind and feeling there is an alternative way of 
escape. Either we cast the sense of condemnation to the winds 
and learn to regard sin lightly, in which case we have abandoned 
Christianity ; or we appropriate by faith the revelation of God 
in Christ, in which case we are Christians, but are such precisely 
through our accepting and recognizing the divine revelation as 
such. Nor let it be said that, since it is an axiom that God 
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remains ever true to himself, theology must indicate the way of 
reconciling this twofold relation of God to sin; for only on the 
ground of revelation can such a mode of reconciliation be dis- 
covered. Here, however, above all, the question is not one of 
theology, but of religion. In this matter we regulate our inner 
life, not by the wisdom of the theologians, but by the constrain- 
ing forces which we experience within ourselves. And these 
condition revelation as an essential factor. Exclude revelation 
and the Christian religion becomes impossible. And this is what 
was required to be shown. And it might be added that this is 
confirmed by history, which teaches that the peculiar features of 
Christian piety grow dim in proportion as belief in revelation 
loses its power. 

But the same thing can be shown in yet another way. The 
general character of the Christian religion is determined by the 
fact that it is in an eminent degree a moral religion. The task 
which the gospel sets is to consummate the unity of religion and 
morality. The confessions of individual churches must be judged 
above all according to how they accomplish this task. But this 
task of combining religion and morality cannot be maintained in 
the long run without reference to revelation. 

The correlative of the moral law is always expressly a good 
to the possession or enjoyment of which it has reference. Not 
that moral activity is to be degraded into a mere means of 
insuring that good. Rather, as has already been shown, the 
good itself has been zmwardly transformed and dominated by the 
moral relation. We designate these goods in general as moral 
goods. The well-ordered family life, for example, is a good 
of this kind in which duty and good are blended into an inner 
unity. But it holds true universally. We have here to do with 
a supreme rule for the moral realization of life. This is clear 
from the fact that the estimate of such moral good in any given 
condition of human society stands always in exact relation to the 
moral requirements recognized in it. This may not hold in 
regard to every individual ; for in the individual there is always 
the possibility of shirking those requirements. But it holds 
good if we take account of the moral society as a whole. 
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Now, while the gospel sets the task to the Christian commu- 
nity of effecting the unity of religion and morals, it lifts the 
moral requirements above earthly relations. No good in this 
world corresponds to the command of universal love of man- 
kind. Righteousness and love in the family, among tribal kins- 
men, or members of the same nation, always correspond to the 
requirement of a common good. A common civilization can also 
in some measure bind together a number of peoples, although 
the bond is a fragile one because the maintenance of the civili- 
zation does not depend on the number of peoples which par- 
ticipate in it, and the national stamp which that civilization receives 
in each people essentially limits the union among the different 
peoples which is based on that civilization. Universal love of 
humanity, however, is not backed by any earthly good whose 
possession and enjoyment bind all men together. Its demand 
has no reason if there is not a common supermundane destiny 
of men such as the gospel proclaims. What we call humanity 
has arisen as the pledge of this faith. They stand or fall 
together. We can only deceive ourselves if, in a short-sighted 
way, we regard the principles gradually impressed on the con- 
science of Christendom as a natural possession of the human 
spirit. Much more are they a historical heritage, which, indeed, 
for a time outlasts the conditions of its origin, but which can- 
not definitively exist without them. Therefore we cannot main- 
tain the Christian understanding of the moral task if we abandon 
the eternal hope which the gospel has given us. 

And still more distinctly does this principle hold good in the 
case of the moral demand for the dominion of the spirit over the 
sensuous nature than in the case of the moral demand as to the 
social life. Whatever may have been the process of develop- 
ment of the life of the spirit, a supremacy is claimed for spiritual 
good over sensual, and moral precepts are evolved therefrom. 
In order, however, to understand the command that all that is 
sensuous should be regarded only as means to an end, there is 
need once more of the consciousness of a supermundane relation 
and destiny of men. It is also a fact of experience that alongside 
of a departure from Christianity an uncertainty and laxity enters 
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into the moral judgment of the things of this life —and that even 
in the case of those who retain the Christian commandment of 
love to one’s neighbor under the title of humanity. Here the 
connection between the moral commandment and the supermun- 
dane relation of human life comes into still greater prominence 
than in the social sphere. And therefore it is an established 
principle that Christianity, being, according to its general char- 
acter, the unity of religion and morality, appears to be connected 
throughout with the supermundane relation of our existence. 
If Christianity is the truth, there is such a supermundane rela- 
tion. If this is left out of account, Christianity has no inner truth. 

But this higher relation of our life is established only on 
the ground of revelation, and attains to inward certainty only 
through the faith which rests on the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. May it, then, be held that the Christian’s assurance is 
founded on the inward experience in which his life in God and 
his moral activity in the world are bound into a unity for him, so 
that the connection between the inward life and revelation can 
be dispensed with? Whoever judges the matter thus misappre- 
hends the peculiar contents of the Christian idea of a highest 
good. The mystic needs no revelation. The blissful experience 
of the nearness of God and union with God is, in this form of 
religion, the ultimate goal of piety. There all depends on the 
present inward experience, so far as that can be grasped. With 
Christianity it is otherwise. That it does not yet appear what 
we shall be is one of its fundamental ideas which cannot be lost 
sight of. Even the inner union of religion and morality which 
will be fully attained in the eternal kingdom of the world to 
come, while in this life it retains the character of a task, an 
unsolved problem, directs our thoughts in this respect entirely 
to the future, to what shall be. Therefore the inward experience 
is not the ground of that assurance; it is the faith directed 
toward the eternal consummation which first makes the inward 
experience possible in which Christian truth is certain for us. 
This faith, however, has for its object the revelation given in 
Jesus Christ, and for its chief contents the kingdom of the final 
consummation. 
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This becomes complete certainty when we consider that in 
this fact of the eternal kingdom the Christian has the starting- 
point of his thought and activity. It is not for him a mere 
possible inference or supposition. Were it such, it would per- 
haps admit of being proved to rational thought. From the whole 
development of the religious and moral life in history the inner 
union of both might be inferred as the goal of that progressive 
movement, and from that again it might be deduced that the des- 
tiny of man lies above the world in an eternal kingdom of spirits. 
But faith cannot live on such postulates and hypotheses. One 
becomes a Christian in acquiring that standing-place above the 
world which is his eternal destiny, and thence he goes on to all 
the rest. This is the great turning-point of the inner life, in 
which the natural man, who is bound to this world, dies, and the 
new creature formed by God in Christ becomes alive. Along 
with this, however, there must be faith in revelation. The reve- 
lation, and it alone, produces faith, in which this experience 
becomes reality. 

Thus it is not to be doubted that the revelation, along with 
faith in it and appeal to it, cannot be excluded from the circle 
of inner experiences in which Christianity realizes itself. This 
is true whether we have regard to reconciliation or the kingdom 
of God. Therefore it is true that Christianity is the religion 
of revelation and is thereby distinguished from all other religions. 
Let me repeat that I do not mean that the reality of the revela- 
tion, and the truth of the claim which Christianity makes to be the 
religion of revelation, can be established by the considerations 
now adduced. That is not at all the question here. We are 
concerned only with the fact that Christianity stands or falls 
with this claim, and that, according to its inner structure, it is 
the religion of revelation, and when it ceases to be so it ceases 
to exist. 

All revelation is revelation of God. Religious faith also is 
nothing else than faith in God, and the knowledge involved in 
it has always God as its object. No doubt reconciliation and 
the kingdom of God have been mentioned instead of this as the 
contents of revelation. Reconciliation, however, as it is viewed 
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in Christianity, is a divine provision. It is with the will of God 
to forgive sin and to admit the sinner, in spite of guilt, into 
his peace that revelation and the effecting of reconciliation are 
concerned. Moreover, the eternal kingdom of the future is the 
kingdom of the divine spirit and life. To be a member of it 
means to partake of this spirit and life. Its revelation makes 
known how God, according to his own eternal character, has 
appointed to humanity its goal and its task. The union of reli- 
gion and morality which characterizes the kingdom of God indi- 
cates the revelation of God as that of holy love, as the revelation 
of him who displays his love to us, in training us to good and 
thereby making the fellowship of the saints attainable for us. 
Looking more closely, if we call the concrete contents of Chris- 
tianity by another name, we still find that the subject of the 
revelation is the divine character and will. 

All the religious knowledge which we have as Christians 
comes from the faith which appropriates the revelation. It pro- 
ceeds from the revelation, and, viewed as to its contents, it is 
knowledge of God. It is such even where it does not appear to 
be so. Thus the Christian view of the world, regarded more 
closely, is the knowledge of God as the creator and ruler of the 
world. It is the same even with the knowledge of sin, since its 
principle is the knowledge of the divine will. But this religious 
knowledge, as the knowledge of God, is also the conclusion of all 
knowledge which men possess or attain. Nor could it possibly 
be otherwise. It lies immediately in the fact that it claims to be 
knowledge of God. For whatever else God is, he is at all events 
the first cause and ultimate end of all reality, of all that is an 
object of possible knowledge. Thereby in any case the view 
which we are more particularly to take of the mutual connection 
of the Christian knowledge of God with other knowledge is 
marked out for us. The only point of importance for us here is 
that knowledge of God can only be reached in the same way in 
which Christian theology has hitherto always thought its way to 
it. For thence it follows that Christian faith supplies us with 
a supreme ultimate knowledge embracing all reality in so far as 
it draws it from revelation and refers to revelation for the proof 
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of its truth. Let us now examine what is thereby determined 
for the question with which we are here occupied. 

First of all I think at all events that revelation is the natural 
and given principle of all Christian knowledge. This holds good 
of individuals and their faith. Faith certainly cannot dispense 
with revelation, by which it is awakened and from which it 
receives its contents. How should we be able to think of sepa- 
rating faith and the knowledge it includes from revelation? It 
also holds entirely true of the Christian community, which is a 
product of this revelation in history. All agreement on ques- 
tions of knowledge can here be sought and found only in reve- 
lation. The Christian community has a right to claim that no 
other court of appeal in regard to truth should be forced upon 
her. Finally, the same thing must also be said of Christian 
theology as such: its natural and given principle of knowledge 
is divine revelation. 

Christian theology has certainly also the task of continually 
harmonizing the relations of Christian truth with the life of the 
spirit in its changing forms. This implies that it cannot work 
exclusively on the ground of revelation. It must also concern 
itself about the great relations of the life of the spirit with the 
adjacent spheres. But it cannot thence be inferred that theology 
can ever ignore the significance of revelation as her standard. 
It must remain settled that she must derive her articles from 
revelation, and thereby also the proof of their truth. This 
demands the inner organic connection of the subject-matter. 
Revelation is concerned with facts, which cannot be reached 
deductively, which either are or are not, and the existence of 
which is established only through revelation. How can I sub- 
stantiate Christian faith which attaches itself to those facts as 
realities, except by falling back upon revelation? It only 
accords with truth if, and so long as, the revelation is real. 
The several articles of faith are true only if, and because, they 
are the expression of the faith grounded on revelation. Revela- 
tion is the given and natural principle of knowledge in Christian 
theology (dogmatics). 
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Hence it appears remarkable that this principle has not been 
unanimously recognized and carried out in the newer theology. 
But this is explained from the old (Catholic) form of the prin- 
ciple which, as we saw at the beginning, is as little compatible 
with the Protestant requirement of a personal faith as with the 
principles of modern science. Just on that account it is intel- 
ligible how substitutes for revelation have often been used in the 
newer theology. With some it has been a philosophical con- 
struction connected with the revival of speculative philosophy 
through Schelling and Hegel. The need of free scientific 
inquiry has therefore with some a preponderating influence. 
These theologians are convinced that the truth of the Christian 
faith must and shall ever anew be victoriously confirmed accord- 
ing to the requirements of science. In this sense, for example, 
Dorner has propounded his dogmatics. Others, following 
Schleiermacher, think that inner experience ought to constitute 
the fundamental principle of theology. The certainty of the 
central experiences of the Christian provides the starting-point 
for the inner verification of the whole contents of faith. In this 
sense, for example, Frank has sought to build further upon 
the foundation laid by Schleiermacher. 

I call express attention to the fact that the theologians just 
named invariably make it a point of importance to accept the 
contents of revelation unabridged. They do not doubt that 
theology, or dogmatics, can and ought to have no other contents 
than these. But their scientific principle is a different one. 
Revelation, in their view, is not to be regarded as the sole and 
peculiar principle of theology (umicum et proprium principium 
theologiae) , as the old teachers maintained. And it is in opposi- 
tion to their view that our controversy is directed, since we adhere 
to that principle of the old theologians of our church, 

Philosophical speculation, as history teaches, is an uncertain 
matter, and is subject to the greatest fluctuations according to 
the changeful currents of the intellectual life. It affords no 
guarantee that Christian truth will be maintained entire. In the 
Dogmatik of Strauss, e. g., it is through the Hegelian philosophy 
that Christianity has been completely dissolved. Yet Strauss 
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was the logical representative of the principle, not those others 
who held by the traditional faith. Again, inner experience is no 
reliable source of knowledge. It is an indispensable element in 
the origination of knowledge, but it is not capable of serving 
even as a principle. What makes experience in general a safe 
basis of knowledge is the compelling force which rules in it. 
But this force is lacking just in the experience whereby the 
Christian religion is realized, since it lies in the sphere of inward 
freedom. It has certain regulative ideas, viz., those of the 
eternal kingdom and of reconciliation. Then comes the question 
whether these ideas are really truth or not, since only in that 
case can real knowledge be based on them. But they are actual 
truth only if and because they form the contents of divine 
revelation. This, and this alone, is the necessary principle of 
knowledge for Christian faith, and therefore also for Christian 
theology. 

In Christianity we have accordingly a knowledge which, 
while it is knowledge of God, claims to be the highest and 
conclusive knowledge of man. And this knowledge is founded 
on revelation, in the sense that only when it is substantiated by 
revelation is it really what it claims to be, a knowledge of the 
highest and ultimate truth. 

It may now be asked how the relation of faith—and along 
with it of all Christian knowledge, even that which has to be 
developed in theology (Dogmatik)—to revelation is to be 
expressed rightly and conformably to the facts. It may more 
definitely be asked if it is appropriate to designate revelation, in 
its significance for Christian knowledge, as authority, and there- 
fore to speak of a principle of authority in Christian knowledge. 

We have repeatedly observed that the theological principle 
of authority in its traditional form, in which it virtually signifies 
a supernatural communication of theological doctrine, is incom- 
patible with the principles alike of evangelical faith and of 
modern science. With evangelical faith, because this is not 
concerned with a supernaturally imparted truth which is recog- 
nized as truth just because it is so imparted, but with a truth 
which can be inwardly appropriated, and which is approved as 
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truth because it is personal conviction. Nor is it compatible 
with modern science, because, according to its nature, it is subject 
to no tutelage and supernatural authority. But, as has already 
been repeatedly affirmed, the principle of authority which under- 
lies this mode of thought is essentially Catholic. We shall 
discuss the question here raised in order as far as possible to 
seek to understand why the natural principle of knowledge, 
in connection with Christian faith and theology has, in Catholi- 
cism, assumed this form. Thence it will directly be seen what 
transformation that principle undergoes in Protestantism, and in 
what form we can use it under the presupposition of the evan- 
gelical faith and modern science. We shall finally come back to 
the views which have already been propounded in the second, 
and now here in the third, section. 


IV. 


The characteristic feature of authority, as we have already 
seen, is its independence of the insight and inclination of the 
individual subject; it is valid because it is valid. The idea is 
transferred in the same sense to the domain of religion and 


theology ; and we find it consistently carried out in the Catholic 
church. The idea of the recognition of the supernatural 
authority of the church founded on divine revelation here forms 
the continual and main groundwork of all Christian and theo- 
logical knowledge. We are accustomed to designate this, viz., 
the supernatural teaching function of the church, as the formal 
principle of the Roman Catholic church. No doubt the official 
theory nominally is that Scripture and ¢vadition are the source of 
revealed truth. But no one in the Catholic church can explain 
Scripture and tradition otherwise than these are interpreted by 
the church, which is qualified for their authentic interpretation 
by the supernatural teaching function appointed to her by God. 
This teaching office is bound to maintain the historical continuity 
of doctrine, and cannot fashion new dogmas at pleasure and ex 
abrupto. This means in reality the principle of tradition. It 
involves also a more exact definition, not without importance, of 
the principle of the infallible teaching function of the church. 
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But tradition as such is not here, as in the Eastern church, the 
ruling principle, which is rather that of the infallibility of the 
church, of which infallibility the pope has recently been declared 
the organ. 

But formal principles are never the peculiarly final and 
determinative thing, but have their root in a certain conception 
of the subject. The formal principle of Roman Catholicism also 
can only be understood in its inner basis from this point of 
view. We have to ask further in what actual organic connection 
this principle stands; and in reality we must look to the idea of 
the supreme good, which here, as always, is found to be the 
determining idea for religion as well as for the church confes- 
sion. 


The Roman Catholic conception of this idea, however, implies 
that the supreme good transcends the finite mind and its power 
of comprehension. It is not merely through sin that it is put 
beyond the reach of the human spirit ; but this fact is due to the 
created nature of man as such. It was not otherwise with the 
first man before the fall. Adam was furnished with extraor- 
dinary endowments of divine grace, and so was in a wholly dif- 


ferent position from the actual human race which has fallen into 
sin. But those endowments were something additional to his 
nature (donum superadditum), not a property inwardly and per- 
sonally belonging to him. Those endowments have been lost 
through sin; hence, on the Catholic presuppositions, it can be 
said that sin is responsible for the fact that the supreme good is 
unattainable by man in his actual state—not, however, in the 
way of sin having changed.-his nature, but of its having deprived 
him of the grace of God and its gifts. The fundamental idea, 
however, is that the supreme good wholly transcends the sphere 
of the finite spirit, by whose intrinsic powers it can never be 
appropriated — never, at least, in a really inward way. It will 
never be attainable for man except through its being superadded 
by grace to what he is on the ground of creation. 

Hence, also, it follows that even the Christian cannot appro- 
priate the supreme good in such a way that he will be conscious 
of possessing it in a really inward manner. No doubt it is 
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through Christ that a man’s renewal is accomplished, the fall of 
Adam having been counteracted by his advent and his death on 
the cross; but the church has control of the powers, blessings, 
and truths which God has granted to mankind in him. These 
are available for the individual Christian only through the church, 
without which no one can be saved. But all that one receives 
through the church remains in a certain sense external to him, 
inasmuch as it remains something above him, even when he has 
been inwardly changed through its influence; and it never 
becomes for him a personal possession of which he is conscious 
as of his own life. Hence, also, the Catholic Christian never 
ceases to be dependent on the church, on the blessings it bestows 
and the truths it imparts. 

It is quite evident that the formal principle of Catholicism — 
the infallible teaching function of the church, whose ever-present 
organ is the pope—has its foundation in this condition of things. 
The Christian remains continually and on principle depend- 
ent on the church for his knowledge of the revealed truth. 
Recognition of the church’s authority is the indispensable founda- 
tion of all that follows. The Christian can as little judge what 
is the truth, surpassing, as it does, the capacity of his finite spirit, 
as he can at any time be conscious of his salvation. The church 
must impart to him the truth, and he must believingly and obe- 
diently receive the church’s teaching ; then he may hope for the 
best. He does not receive the truth because it is this and no 
other, but because the church telis him that it is the truth. 
Such is the aspect which the principle of authority of divine 
revelation assumes in the Catholic acceptation, and the tradi- 
tional theological principle of authority belongs to the same 
order of ideas. 

But of this order of ideas Protestantism knows nothing. The 
evangelical view diverges from the Catholic at the decisive 
point. According to it the supreme good does not transcend 
the finite spirit as such, but can be really appropriated by man 
with the spiritual powers founded in creation, and can become 
the personal possession of each individual. Indeed, this was the 
divine will and the divine decree. Hence, also, Adam possessed 
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a perfect and blessed knowledge of God, and this according to 
his intrinsic nature, not as a supernatural gift of grace imposed 
upon him. If it is otherwise with mankind as they actually 
exist, if man is destitute of the knowledge of God, the cause of 
this lies in sin. In sin, not in the nature of the finite spirit as 
such. 

In accordance with this, the evangelical view in regard to 
the Christian’s capacity of knowledge is quite different from the 
Catholic. The external authority of the divine word preached 
by the church is no doubt first in actual experience. It is not 
otherwise in religion than in other departments of the life of the 
spirit. One always begins by accepting what is traditionally 
given onauthority. But he must not stop there. As everywhere, 
so in religion, one must attain to a faith and knowledge really 
one’s own. Perhaps in many instances one never does attain to 
this, or only partially so. But it is the goal after whose realiza- 
tion and attainment in the case of all her members the evangeli- 
cal church will strive. Its principle is personal faith, personal 
knowledge, inward personal assurance. Every Christian can 
and should be personally assured of his salvation through his 
own faith. 

And now, what consequence has the application and employ- 
ment of these fundamentally new ideas in theology? The natu- 
ral reason is obscured by sin, and has no power of judgment in 
spiritual things; but the reason of the regenerate Christian is 
enlightened by the spirit of God. And reason so enlightened is 
qualified to judge. This is the direct consequence of the evan- 
gelical standpoint. It corresponds to the evangelical anthro- 
pology in the same way that the opposing view, viz., that even 
the Christian is never capable of a personal knowledge (inde- 
pendent of the church), corresponds to the Catholic anthro- 
pology. 

But if we inquire more definitely as to how the reason is 
enlightened by the spirit of God, we get this answer from ortho- 
dox dogmatics: that that reason is enlightened by the spirit of 
God which subordinates and surrenders its own judgment to the 
Holy Scriptures. And now the principle of authority will be 
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held as definitely in the Protestant church as in the Catholic, 
only that the former is not concerned with the authority of the 
teaching function of the infallible church, but with that of the 
inspired letter of the Holy Scripture. In other words, the con- 
tinuity of Protestant thought is broken up at the decisive point 
and is led back, although with certain modifications, to that of 
Catholicism. The principle of authority in dogmatics remains 
in the end the same as it has been handed down from Catholic 
antiquity. 

Now, it seems a very easy matter to correct this error. Is it 
not simply necessary to draw the conclusion from the premises, and 
so to conclude that the Christian reason which has acquired the 
Word of God as its own and inwardly appropriated it has to 
determine questions in theology? But the matter is not so 
simple in reality. For if we drew such an inference we should 
give up the principle of revelation and of authority altogether. 
It would retire behind reason, and there would be no guarantee 
that theology delivered the revealed truth and not its own 
inventions. In order to avoid this, orthodox dogmatic theolo- 
gians have not drawn from the premises the conclusion that is 
ready to theirhand. The Reformers, indeed, no less emphasized 
the authority of revelation than the Roman Catholic church, but 
it was their object to bring once more into force fer the church 
and theology the original ideas of revelation in opposition to 
human tradition. The Protestant dogmatic theologians could 
not, therefore, think of giving up, or even of narrowing, the prin- 
ciple of the authority of divine revelation. Notwithstanding all 
the changes in the substance of teaching, they have known no 
other resource than finally to fall back upon the Catholic prin- 
ciple of authority, and thereby to bring themselves into contra- 
diction with the other fundamental Protestant principles held 
by them. In order to understand this and to pave the way 
for another conception of the principle of authority, and one 
more in accordance with Protestantism, along with the point 
which has already been indicated we must consider a fur- 
ther point which mainly distinguishes Catholicism from Protes- 
tantism. 
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Once more it is the idea of the supreme good with which we 
have to do. We have already intimated that it is characteristic 
of the Christian religion to associate religion and morality in 
the closest way, and that it is a special task of the gospel to 
bring out their unity. This is tantamount to saying that the 
supreme good (God or the life in God) is primarily connected 
with the moral life. Man becomes a partaker of that good when 
he obediently subordinates his own will to the will of God. The 
knowledge of God in particular depends on one’s coming into 
this inward relation to the object of that knowledge, viz., to God. 
The knowledge comes into existence as faith; it stands in these 
practical relations, and can be as little dissociated from them as 
the knowledge of nature from sense-perception. 

This is the inner structure of the Christian religion and of 
Christian knowledge. It is conditioned by the conception of 
the supreme good which underlies it. But this is not the sole 
possible form of this idea. Along with it there is another which 
connects the supreme good primarily with knowledge instead of 
with the moral life. When knowledge, and not practical obedi- 
ence, is regarded as the summit of the supreme good for man, 
then it will be proclaimed as the peculiar pathway to God and 
to the life of blessedness in him. Our conduct will also be held as 
conditioned by this mode of view; and this is equivalent to 
saying that the contemplative ideal of life will have the supremacy 
over the active with its moral demands for the daily life. This 
corresponds to the spirit of Greek thought. Plato’s gospel is 
based upon this idea. Resting on a common basis of idealism, 
it forms the counterpart to the gospel of the Galilean fisher- 
men. 

I wish here to take occasion to emphasize the fact that this 
alternative as to whether, in regard to the supreme good, the 
knowledge of God and blessedness, we give the prominence to 
moral obedience or to knowledge, constitutes a, if not she, 
fundamental question of theology and the idealistic philoso- 
phy. I have again and again affirmed this without gaining much 
attention. Not that it has been really denied. Most thinkers, 
or at least many, suppose that they have disposed of a mode 
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of view which starts from the fundamental significance of the 
idea of the supreme good when they have censured it as Eude- 
monism. Such a method of dealing, however, cannot be taken 
seriously. Unmoved thereby I desire here again, to all who care to 
go to the foundation of such problems, to commend the reflec- 
tion whether it is not even as I have said, and if there is not here 
a fundamental question which, on the one hand, cannot be further 
solved, but on whose decision, on the other hand, everything else 
depends. 

However, we have not here to do specially with the general 
problem, but with the fact that the Catholic form of Christianity 
originated from the combination of inward faith with the Greek 
Platonic idea of the supreme good, a process which has been 
accomplished in some sort self-evidently through the naturaliza- 
tion of Christianity in the Greco-Roman culture. I cannot and 
will not here go into any particular demonstration of this. I 
must refer to what I have previously and repeatedly set forth on 
this subject in my books, Das Wesen der christlichen Religion 
and Die Wahrheit der christlichen Religion? It is sufficient here 
to take up certain points. rst of all in Catholicism, under the 
form of monastic perfection, the Christian or active ideal of life 
is subordinated to the contemplative ideal corresponding to the 
gospel of Platonism. Second, the Greek esteem of knowledge, 
which from the first,even in Plato himself, was religiously col- 
ored, passed thence into religion, and, indeed, in such a way that 
this degenerated, in mysticism and sacramentalism, into the 
ethically indifferent idea of the supreme good. For proof of this 
we can point to the neo-Platonic philosophy in its later stages. 
The corresponding features of the Catholic religion, foreign to 
Christianity, proclaim themselves to be from this source. Third, 
the practically conditioned faith of the Christian, which rests on 
personal conviction, was transformed in the early church into 
the yv@ous, and this philosophical knowledge of God was strenu- 
ously maintained as the necessary and perfect form of Christian 
knowledge, while faith was degraded into mere faith in authority, 


?The latter is translated into English under the title, Zhe Truth of the Christian 
Religion.—EDIrTOorRS. 
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a highly imperfect form of theoretic knowledge. Not at all 
different from this is the fides which the Roman Catholic church 
demands down to the present day. 

This latter point especially concerns us here. In the first 
place, it is the most direct consequence of the transformation 
effected in the fundamental idea, of the change to intellectualism, 
which has been wrought upon it. Further, the task of theology 
has thereby been determined, as it has been conceived in the 
dogma and as it has, up to the present day, dominated the 
theological tradition connected with the dogma. Finally, in very 
close connection with this stands the Catholic conception of the 
principle of authority. For, if Christianity is conceived and 
understood in an intellectualistic way, revelation must be 
explained as a supernatural communication of knowledge. This 
intellectualistic conception of the supreme good, therefore, is 
the other point which here demands our consideration. 

Protestantism rests upon a restoration of the original Christian 
idea of the supreme good. This also we cannot and shall not 
here particularly demonstrate; the detailed discussion of this 
subject will be found in the books already indicated. I mention, 
as before, only a few points. First, the Protestant ideal of life is 
that which is proclaimed in the gospel; the union of religion 
and morality is sought to be thoroughly carried out ; and monas- 
ticism, with all that is connected with it, is rejected. Second, the 
place of the sacraments, which are applied and which operate in 
a material way (ex opere operato), is taken by the faith-producing 
Word. Moreover, according to the evangelical teaching, the 
significance of the sacraments is connected with the word of divine 
promise, which accompanies the sensible use of the sacramental 
elements and which is employed with a view to faith. Third, 
and chiefly, faith is not conceived as a subordinate form of 
theoretic knowledge, as mere assent to the claim of authority, 
but as personal conviction, as both assent and knowledge, 
which rests on a personal relation to its object, that is, to God 
in his revelation. This change in the idea of faith, however, 
implies a change in the task of the theologian; I mean in this 
sense, that theology is not concerned with a yvaaus of the object 
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of faith to which faith is subordinated, but with the ascertain- 
ment and presentation of the knowledge involved in this personal 
faith, in such a way that the relation of knowledge to the per- 
sonal life of the believer will be established and made clear. 

But this reconstruction of theology, required because of the 
evangelical conception of faith, has not been undertaken in 
orthodox Protestant dogmatics; far less has it been thoroughly 
effected. The doctrinal change introduced by the Reformation 
has been maintained and defended, and its logical consequences 
have been drawn in regard to particular doctrines. But the new 
idea of faith is itself only an actual change in regard to the doc- 
trine of salvation; it has not been recognized and valued as the 
principle of a thorough reconstruction of the whole theology. 
The orthodox dogmatics of Protestantism is wholly an adapta- 
tion of the scholastic system to the new knowledge of salvation 
regained by the Reformation—that and nothing more. The 
fact already brought out, that the orthodox dogmatists have 
still decidedly maintained the Catholic principle of authority, is 
now seen to be no isolated phenomenon, but to correspond to 
the whole of this theology. They have in general adhered to 
the theological tradition which sprang from the same source as 
the Catholic conception of faith. 

This will become still more evident if we more carefully con- 
sider a point which has hitherto been noticed only in passing. 
The theological method is never governed merely by the intel- 
lectual apprehension one may have of the Christian religion, but 
it always depends at the same time on the general conditions of 
the life of the spirit. For it belongs to the task of theology in 
every way to demonstrate the truth of Christianity, and to estab- 
lish the connection between Christian knowledge and all other 
kinds of it possessed by the human spirit. And, indeed, men’s 
whole conception of the Christian religion is itself usually influ- 
enced by the circumstances of the time, which condition this 
further task. Nowhere is this more clearly shown than just in 
the transformation of Christianity into the Catholic world-religion. 
It so developed by an inward necessity, without in any way pro- 
ceeding from a conscious purpose. Christianity assumed that 
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form through appropriating the Graeco-Roman culture. Here 
lay the root of the Catholic conception of the Christian religion. 
And precisely in this we find the conditions of the method 
of theological knowledge which lies at the basis of the dogma. 
The two are inwardly connected. The more general circum- 
stances of the life of the spirit have brought about that modifi- 
cation of the Christian idea of the supreme good from which we 
saw that the Catholic form of Christianity is explained. 

The Reformation, however, has brought a new understanding 
of the Christian religion. But, for the rest, the circumstances 
and conditions of the life of the spirit meanwhile remain the 
same, and herein lies the explanation of the fact that the the- 
ology of the Reformation churches has mainly adhered to the 
forms of the Catholic scholasticism. 

Historical progress is no uniform thing. At ome point and in 
one department a new stage of historical life begins to announce 
itself and to gain a footing, while as yet it does not influence 
the other departments. And progress, even in the department 
wherein it is followed out in principle, is thereby hindered as to 
its full effects. Under this point of view the Reformation and 
the theology which has emanated from it will be understood. 
That movement implies a great advance in the sphere of religion, 
the advent of a new, great, historical form of life, chiefly in regard 
to religion and faith. But the theology, which is now unavoid- 
ably affected by the reciprocal interworking of itself with the 
whole life of the spirit, is impeded and restricted just because 
that progress has been mainly in the religious sphere. Or, to 
put the same thing somewhat differently : because the medizval 
school-philosophy mainly held sway, the Protestant theology, 
representing the new faith, was meanwhile necessarily accommo- 
dated to forms of knowledge thereby conditioned, that is, to 
forms essentially Catholic. 

It is the great significance of Kant’s philosophy that it 
brought about a stage of progress for philosophy similar to that 
which we owe to the Reformation in regard to religion. I do 
not hereby mean that this system is the consummation of phi- 
losophy, and that it ought henceforth in all its particulars to 
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rule the thoughts of men. I am very far from being an orthodox 
Kantian. I only mean that in Kant a great turning-point is 
reached in philosophic thought, and that permanent significance 
belongs to certain fundamental ideas of his philosophy. This, in 
the first place, is true of his mode of proof that the idea of God 
does not lie in the region of ordinary understanding and of the 
science which is based on experience, but lies forever essentially 
above this circle of thought. The same applies, above all, to the 
transformation in the idea of the supreme good and the conse- 
quences derived therefrom for the ultimate questions of human 
knowledge. Until Kant the Platonic idea of the supreme good 
had prevailed in philosophy and theology, and according to it the 
loftiest place in the human spirit belongs to the faculty of know- 
ing: it is in knowledge that we are united to God. It is easy to 
show how greatly Kant himself was still affected in his thinking 
by the influence of this mode of view. It is not unusual that 
those who promulgate new ideas are themselves still so far influ- 
enced by the old forms of thought which they assail. It is none 
the less true that Kant made the decisive step, and that he indi- 
cated the Christian idea of the supreme good as the true one, 
according to which the highest place belongs to the moral will, 
wherein the point of union with God must be sought. To 
express this in the language of Kant: the practical, not the 
speculative, reason has the primacy; the highest and conclusive 
kind of knowledge, the knowledge of God, is practically con- 
ditioned. This is the philosophical correlate of Luther’s Refor- 
mation, a further establishment of the new form of life of the 
spirit due to Protestantism. 

In particular the means are thereby given to the Protestant 
theology to stand on its own feet and really to carry out the 
form of knowledge indicated in the Reformation idea of faith. 
It develops the knowledge which is given as such in faith, and 
does not seek a pretended higher yr@ous superior to faith, but 
sets forth Christian truth in those inner relations to personal 
life which are indicated by faith. No peculiar article of faith 
should run otherwise, or be propounded in another form than 
that hereby given. The truth is accessible to us only in this 
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way, and only if we so conceive it do we really know it. But 
this again is not a matter which can be brought out here in 
detail. Only it could not be left unnoticed, since it forms the 
presupposition for the right knowledge and determination of the 
Protestant principle of authority which is our special theme. 
That it is the revelation of God which forms this authority is 
self-evident among Christians. Nor is any proof required that 
this revelation, in which we believe, is given to us in Holy Scrip- 
ture, or is conveyed to us through that medium. We all, as 
Protestants, think of Holy Scripture when we speak of the prin- 
ciple of the authority of divine revelation. The question here 
discussed quite naturally takes the concrete form, how we as 
Protestant theologians are to relate ourselves to Scripture, what 
is implied in its being the authority which we must follow. 
What we have to say on this subject can be stated in two 
propositions. First of all, each article of dogmatics is quite 
strictly and inviolably connected with Holy Scripture. For, 
according to Protestant rule, dogmatics should be nothing else 
than the instructively expounded confession of the Christian 
faith which has been produced by the revelation in the Scriptures 
and which appropriates that revelation. There is no article of 
dogmatics which is not an expression of this faith. Hence 
there is no other principle for dogmatics than Holy Scripture ; its 
authority, and that alone, decides everything. On the other hand, 
however—and this second proposition is complementary of the first 
—we have no single doctrine which is drawn tmmediately from 
Holy Scripture. So to derive doctrines is to regard the authority 
of Scripture in the old traditional (Catholic) sense, as if it were 
a supernatural, and therefore infallible, communication of doc- 
trine. As evangelical Christians we know that it is no more 
this than faith is a sort of knowledge related to such doctrine. 
Faith is a personal relation to God which rests on the relation in 
which God has placed himself toward us in revelation. Since it 
is concerned with matters of the spirit, thought is certainly a 
weighty element in it, and it is the foundation of a new knowl- 
edge, and consequently of a definite doctrine. But this is a 
second and a derivative point. This knowledge never comes 
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direct from revelation or its document, the Scriptures, but from 
faith, whose formation is the object of revelation. The very 
thing, namely, faith, which indissolubly connects doctrine with 
Holy Scripture as the testimony of the divine revelation, comes 
with a separating effect between the letter of Scripture and dog- 
matic teaching. It is not as if, according to the old rule, the 
doctrine were taken direct from the Scripture and presented to 
the individual for belief; but the revelation awakens faith, and 
out of faith proceeds doctrine. This is not the proper succession : 
Scripture, doctrine, faith; but rather: Scripture, faith, doctrine. 

The principle of authority in the old form is so deeply rooted 
in the thoughts of men that one may always expect, in a discus- 
sion like this, to encounter the objection that in this way no real 
authority whatever will be conceded or insured to the Scriptures. 
The reply to this is, in the first place, that, within Protestantism, 
the authority of revelation and Scripture can be conserved only 
in this way. If, instead of this, the teaching of Scripture as such 
were the authority — infallible according to the letter, for only in 
this form has the assertion consistency and sense—then there 
must also be an infallible interpretation, because otherwise the 
principle, instead of establishing authority, tends to arbitrariness. 
Experience has proved this a thousand times. But even if such 
an interpretation, as given in any way even without the infallible 
teaching function of the Roman Catholic church, could be made 
conceivable, nothing that is valuable according to Protestant 
judgment would be insured. The subjection of the intellect to a 
prescribed doctrine, without inward appropriation or inward 
understanding, is, according to the Roman Catholic view, a meri- 
torious work, which necessarily belongs to Christianity, if it does 
not by itself alone constitute the whole of Christianity. Accord- 
ing to the evangelical view, it is a legal ceremonial performance 
of noimportance. Hence, from any point of view, when evangel- 
ical faith is presupposed, no good result can come from the old 
principle of authority. Whoever seeks to establish it in an 
inward way, without leaving the ground of the evangelical faith, 
alters the sense quite freely and gives the thought a direction 
similar to that which is here expounded. Even so, however, he 
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does not succeed in justifying the old principle, so that in this 
way no establishment of it can be attained. What is required is 
to formulate anew, as we have already done, the Protestant prin- 
ciple of authority. Thereby authority would really be attained. 
Revelation is directed to the whole man, that is, to the will of the 
man, and claims obedience from him, an obedience which we call 
faith. And since all Christian knowledge is mediated through 
faith, it holds true that it rests on obedience to the authority of 
revelation. 

I revert to what has been set forth in the second section on 
the idea of authority. It was there shown that moral knowledge 
rests on the fact that the moral law gains our recognition and 
obedience. The case is quite similar, at least formally, with 
Christian faith. This is grounded in the fact that the Christian 
idea of the supreme good has taken up and contains in itself 
the moral norm. Hence Christian knowledge originates merely 
as moral knowledge based on authority, that is, so that the 
authority which gains our inward obedience and recognition is 
the nerve of the knowledge or the factor which establishes its 
certainty. If, however, anyone object that, then, it is not the 
revelation on which the knowledge is based, but rather the ideas 
which form its contents, we have to remind him of the discus- 
sions in the third section. It has there been shown that the 
contents of revelation, the eternal kingdom of God and recon- 
ciliation to him, are established as truths only through revelation. 
No doubt it is thus the peculiar contents of revelation which 
gain men’s faith and impart knowledge, but only because they 
are given historically as the contents of divine revelation. 

Hence divine revelation forms for faith the peculiar and sole 
principle of knowledge, and of all the knowledge which comes 
from faith; and itself has, indeed, the form of authority that 
demands obedience. This is the Protestant principle of the 
authority of revelation, the basis of Protestant theology. 


V. 


It formed the starting-point of our discussion to note that 
barriers of a twofold kind present themselves against the idea 
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of authority in Protestant theology, arising, on the one hand, 
from the evangelical form of faith, from the requirement of a 
faith which is personal, which springs from one’s own inward 
conviction ; and, on the other hand, from the irreconcilableness of 
the idea of authority with scientific freedom. So far as the 
former class of difficulties is concerned, it has, I think, been 
invalidated by what has already been set forth. It falls to the 
ground as soon as the principle of authority is conceived in the 
Protestant sense, that is, when it corresponds to the evangelical 
idea of faith. For it has not then to do with the recognition of 
a teaching which is authoritatively established without inward 
appropriation. The requirement is rather to place one’s self, 
with the will, under obedience to divine revelation. The truth 
which is to be recognized does not address itself immediately to 
the intellect; it requires the obedience of the whole man; and 
the exposition of the knowledge thus won in its particular details 
of doctrine leaves the individual judgment perfect freedom — 
so far as freedom is possible where truth is in question. 

I would further seek to apply this in a somewhat more con- 
crete way. When an individual Christian or theologian thinks 
that he cannot accept a certain doctrine, he is wont, indeed, to 
be advised nevertheless to do so and wait, in order that with the 
growth of his faith he may gain insight into it and derive spir- 
itual benefit from it. This advice is good, as it seems to me, 
if it be taken in the sense of evangelical faith. For we know no 
other truth than that which is appropriated by the whole man, 
and which, when so appropriated, both implies a law for the inner 
life and denotes a furtherance of the life in the highest sense. 
And whoever understands anything of faith knows how appropri- 
ate to us always is the prayer: ‘Lord, I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief!’’ But an essential condition of this is that all doctrines 


and truths should clearly be so framed that they shall penetrate 
into the inner personal life and be recognized as demands upon 
the will. But if, on the contrary, they are framed as articles of 
philosophical teaching about the objects of faith, no real help can 
in this way be gained. For then, in presence of doubt, one must 
seek to overbear the intellect or to exact the sacrificium intellectus. 
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What we seek here to bring out amounts to this, that a form 
must be given to the authoritative teaching in the evangelical 
church whereby it shall appeal to the will, the heart, and the 
conscience of the Christian. Certainly this does not exclude 
what can never be excluded so long as the Christian church 
shall stand, namely, that the great demand laid upon everyone 
is to submit himself to the revelation of God and Christ. Who- 
ever will not or cannot do this must be allowed, meanwhile at 
least, to go his own way; he cannot in any case be a Christian 
theologian. But this being presupposed, the case in regard to 
particular doctrines is such as we have already asserted. These 
present themselves to the individual in the way of an ideal 
whose glory enlightens us and which, we trust, may ever more 
fully enlighten us. Thence it is inferred that the objections to the 
principle of authority arising, under the Protestant mode of view, 
from the evangelical requirement of a personal faith are invalid. 

But also in regard to the objections to the principle of 
authority arising out of the freedom of science, and the necessity 
of that freedom, something has already resulted from our discus- 
sion. We have found that the moral perception is analogous to 
that of Christian faith. The analogy consists primarily in the 
fact that somewhat of personal conviction is inherent also in 
moral discernment. What the moral life is, as it is evolved in 
history, what kind of moral ideals thence emerge, and how they 
are mutually related —these are questions for objective scien- 
tific discussion. And this objective survey of the moral life 
yields much that goes to favor the recognition of a definite 
ideal. But the recognition itself (of that ideal) is always some- 
thing specifically different, something new, it being no purely 
scientific judgment, but the direct expression of personal convic- 
tion. And therein is moral discernment, that is, the discernment 
of good and evil, related to Christian faith. The analogy con- 
sists, secondly, in this, that the principle of knowledge in both 
cases is just the authority which gains our inward recognition. 
Thirdly, it consists in our being directed in both cases, not to 
facts of our own consciousness, as the decisive tribunal, but to 
the great phenomena of history. 
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What follows from this? In any case one thing, viz., that 
science and the principle of authority are not altogether contra- 
dictory. There is in science —leaving Christianity quite out of 
view —one region, viz., ethics, in which this principle, with its 
correlative, personal conviction, is inevitable. 

But we have also further found what a change of western 
thought has been effected by Kant, and in what it consists. It 
lies in his discernment that the final and conclusive knowledge 
of the human spirit originates for us in connection with the prac- 
tical consciousness. We must not expect it as the result of any 
ingenious exercise of intellectual power. It will and can pro- 
ceed only from practical obedience. Hence it is at home just on 
what is the natural ground of the principle of authority. But 
this is of such importance that we must enter upon it somewhat 
more particularly. 

I may connect what I have further to say with the alterna- 
tive already indicated, that is, the contrast between the biblical 
and the Platonic gospel. The question in this case is as to the 
exact department of our inward nature which furnishes us the 
warrant for regarding ourselves as personal spirits: Is it in 
thought or in the moral will; has this or that element the chief 
place in the life of the spirit; and do we attain to God and to 
blessedness (the supreme good) through thought or through 
moral obedience? For these are all only different forms of 
expressing one and the same great fundamental question. 

Platonism prevailed until the time of Kant. But so long as 
that was the case, the old (essentially Catholic) principle of 
authority had an zzward justification. For in Platonism specu- 
lative and scientific thought was conceived from the point of 
view of the free activity of human reason, and itself appeared as 
something akin to and inwardly connected with religion. But 
then it had to be demanded from the point of view of Chris- 
tianity that speculation and science should in the last instance 
be subject to revelation and to the knowledge thereby attained. 
Thus understood, science came into the same relation to revela- 
tion as faith. But in this case one cannot be a Christian without 
maintaining that science has finally to accommodate itself to the 
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enlightenment which comes to us through revelation. These 
inwardly correspond to each other; and that not merely in the 
sense, as we formerly showed, of the principle of authority 
assuming this form under the presupposition of Platonism, but 
also in the sense of the traditional principle being ideally 
grounded in this organic connection of ideas. 

Wherein, then, do we find the reason of the inadmissibleness 
of the old principle of authority for modern science? Simply in 
the empirical foundation of science. The freedom of reason of 
which we are speaking is not her demand to go her own way 
untrammeled. The usual Catholic accusation that it is the 
pride of the natural man which refuses obedience to the church 
is totally irrelevant. That is not at all the question. We seek 
by all available means to investigate reality and to recognize 
what is given to us in experience. Then we can always make 
the proviso that our results are not infallible, and that it is always 
possible that they may be corrected. But this correction is 
conceivable only on the ground of investigation. There is 
absolutely no place for supernatural authority. And the adop- 
tion of this and no other position is not to be ascribed to pride, 
which is always morally reprehensible, but simply to moral duty. 
It would be contrary to the spirit of truthfulness if we assumed 
any other attitude. Moreover, what gives science its unassailable 
independence is its empirical foundation. That independence 
belongs to science and its results just in proportion as it really 
retains that foundation. 

Of course, the objection is possible, and many will certainly 
raise it, that the opposition between modern empirical science 
and the old method of thought under the auspices of Plato is 
nothing so definite as is here maintained. Along with Plato 
stands Aristotle; and he, much more than Plato, is the philosophi- 
cal authority of the great schoolmen, particularly of Aquinas 
and those associated with him. Aristotle, however, has not 
unjustly been termed the father of science, even of modern 
empirical science. With him these two things are unmistak- 
ably combined: the motives of Platonic speculation, and sober 
investigation of the reality given to us in experience. Our own 
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time is not without examples of philosophic systems whose 
fundamental idea is to take up the work of empirical science 
where it stops short and to construct its results into a complete, 
well-rounded whole. 

Nevertheless I am of opinion that the antithesis between the 
two methods is a real one, and that we must not allow ourselves 
to be deluded on that point by such hybrid systems as those 
referred to. Kant’s critical system has given the death-blow to 
Aristotelianism and everything akinthereto. Only the historical 
development is an extremely slow process. Many today inter- 
pret Kant from the Platonic motives which still influenced him, 
but with the same right and reason as when Luther has been 
represented as a scholastic theologian and representative of the 
Catholic dogma. In both cases there exists a great deal of 
material for the historical justification of such a view. But if 
that view were correct, then we should have seen neither the 
revolution in regard to faith in which Luther led the way nor 
the fundamental change in philosophy for which Kant’s name 
stands. In these facts, which those who attempt such an inter- 
pretation cannot gainsay, lies their refutation. In truth, the 
critical philosophy of Kant has broken the direct bridge from 
empirical science to—expressing it briefly—the idea of God. 
And if we have learned and shall learn anything from it, it is this, 
that a fundamental distinction exists between scientific inquiry 
and a definitive philosophic system of world-knowledge. The 
former depends on experience, and the intellectual elaboration 
of experience; the latter, on the other hand, rests on the idea 
of the supreme good. But here comes in the question, already 
formulated, as to whether the chief place in the economy of the 
soul is due to thought or to the moral will. 

We are here really concerned with what is irreconcilable: 
Platonic speculation and empirical science. If one hold to the 
standard of the former, the old principle of authority can per- 
haps be justified; with the latter it is quite incompatible. All 
the considerations which tell against the principle of authority, 
and which are in reality inwardly justified, are founded on modern 
empirical science. But they are not valid as against this principle 
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in its Protestant form. Rather, if we step resolutely on the 
ground of empirical science, we find that the oft-mentioned 
transition to this principle follows quite spontaneously in the 
sphere of ethics. And here Protestant theology, founding on 
the principle of authority, finds its secure point of nexus. 

We owe to the Reformation the new conception of faith. 
Yet in reality it is not new. The Holy Scriptures, and particularly 
the New Testament, have already attested it, and it is the con- 
ception of faith naturally involved in the Christian religion as 
the spiritualized, eminently moral religion of humanity. Even in 
the Catholic church itself, wherever there is genuine living Chris- 
tian piety, it participates in this faith, which is the very marrow 
of Christianity. We owe to the modern development of the 
human spirit the new science which, independently of religion 
and philosophy, undertakes the task of investigating and know- 
ing the reality given us in experience. But neither is this new; 
it is what has been striven after in science from early times, 
even the extending and completing of our knowledge whereby we 
exercise the dominion of the spirit over the world of things. 
The one and the other are new only in relation to the old com- 
bination, whose patrons were Plato and Aristotle, and which has 
found its most perfect expression in the Roman Catholic church. 
But, indeed, ever since the sixteenth century it has been retreating 
before the Protestant culture, whose two cornerstones are the 
evangelical conception of faith and modern empirical science. 
The new combination thereby produced has for its champion 
Kant and the critical philosophy connected with his name. 
What I had in view just amounts to this: I have endeavored to 
show that the principle of authority retains its place even in this 
modern world of thought, and also in what form it does so. 

The question, as indicated at the commencement (p. 683), 
was in regard to a new method of determining and establishing 
an equipoise of the essential interests of the spirit, a method 
which I contrasted with the medizval Catholic one, represented 
with special distinctness by Thomas Aquinas. The keynote of 
this latter mode of thought is the idea we have often referred 
to, viz., that we have to seek God and the supreme good directly 
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in the sphere of thought and knowledge. Consequently the 
knowledge of God is sought and prized as the consummation of 
world-knowledge. A further consequence is the subordination 
of the moral and practical ideal of life to the contemplative, 
whether in the form of monasticism or in any secular form of 
spiritual aristocracy. Anda final result is that the divine revela- 
tion will be conceived as a supernatural communication of theo- 
logical knowledge, which implies the principle of authority in 
its traditional form. 

On the other hand, the fundamental idea of Protestantism is 
that we should seek God and the supreme good directly in the 
sphere of moral activity and practical obedience, where alone 
it can be found. Thence it follows that the knowledge of God 
and scientific world-knowledge cannot be directly bound into 
one whole; this belongs rather to the idea of the practical moral 
task of the spirit, and forms an essential element of it of high 
importance; while the knowledge of God is the result of the 
inward obedience with which that task as a whole is apprehended 
and accomplished. Thence further follows the unconditional 
subordination of the contemplative ideal of life to the practical 
moral which is alike accessible to all stages of culture. A final 
result is that divine revelation is conceived as a communication 
of truth which appeals to the will of man, demanding obedience 
from it and only imparting new knowledge in connection there- 
with; here we have the principle of authority in its Protestant 
form. 

It would be a needless undertaking to seek to demonstrate, by 
further discussion, that this latter, and not the former, combina- 
tion is the really important one. In this matter nothing at all 
is accomplished by abstract reasoning. It is not in such a way 
that anyone can be brought to seek or recognize a definite goal 
of his knowledge, a consistent view of the universe, a faith, or 
whatever it may be called. Whoever will not seek this, but will 
hold aloof from it, must remain without unity in his thought or 
in the ends to which his will is directed. It may with cer- 
tainty be taken for granted that it will always be only certain 
individuals who adopt this attitude. The practical need of the 
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spirit leads the majority to faith of some kind. And what is of 
most importance, a society with developed culture of the spirit 
cannot in the long run exist without faith and without guiding 
ideas. Therefore there is no question as to whether this can be 
dispensed with. Only men cannot be constrained to it on logi- 
cal grounds, and as little can the controversy as to which of the 
two positions is the right one be decided on such grounds. The 
question is not in regard to a scientific theory which is in conflict 
with an opposing theory. There are here two great stages of 
culture which struggle with one another. There is no doubt 
that the Protestant culture which has been formed within the 
bosom of Christendom will gradually overcome and displace 
the old culture which we have inherited from the Greeks and 
Romans. 

I have repeatedly indicated Kant as the sponsor of this stage 
of culture. Indeed, I am of opinion that his philosophy, as above 
set forth, represents a turning-point similar to the Reformation. 
It is also quite clear that it supplies the principle for the unify- 
ing of Christian faith, as understood in the Protestant sense, 
and modern science. Finally, it was incumbent upon me to 
present the ideas of theology in the form in which I hold them 
along with other theologians, such as Herrmann, Reischle, Gott- 
schick, etc. One must always be careful not to fashion the 
truth, in which and in whose victory one believes, too precisely 
in the particular mold in which it is presented to one’s self. 
Yet I will not close the discussion without having said something 
more definite in regard to how I specially conceive the matter, 
and without acknowledging that to me this more definite and 
special exposition is as unquestionably true as the fundamental 
idea itself. 


Science or theoretical knowledge is strictly limited by Kant 
to the domain of experience. And this is one of the ideas 
on which the harmonious coexistence of modern science and 
evangelical faith depends. I have no doubt that idea corre- 
sponds tothe truth. But on what does Kant found so important 
a statement? He believed he had demonstrated that the cate- 
gories of the understanding were an a@ priori possession of the 
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spirit, whose use depends on sense-perception. In order thereby 
to know anything this perception, whose forms of space and 
time are also @ priori possessions, must be given to us. Expe- 
rience originates through the spirit apprehending in the forms of 
the understanding the material brought in through sense-percep- 
tion. Perception and categories of the understanding are the 
conditions of the possibility of all experience. Theoretic knowl- 
edge, therefore, exists only on the ground of experience, without 
which there is mere dialectic illusion (dialektischer Schein) . 

But this whole doctrine of the a priori is nothing else than 
Platonism cut down to the root. The spring comes and the 
roots sprout afresh. Such a spring we have already seen in the 
Hegelian revival of neo-Platonic ideas. And although this 
may have had its good side, yet I am not sure that there would 
be any advantage in a revival of Hegelianism, which would 
infallibly present itself as a restoration of the Kantian doctrine 
of the a priori. It appears to me better clearly to recognize 
that Kant has refuted Platonism, and that the true continuation 
of Kant is to dig out both Platonism and the roots of it that Kant 
allowed to remain. Moreover, it is an impossible undertaking 
to seek to establish the conditions of the possibility of all expe- 
rience. No one can see his own eyes, and no one can cognize 
his own cognition, that is, though he may do so relatively while 
he takes and analyzes knowledge as a phenomenon of experience, 
yet he cannot do so in the absolute sense so as to know the 
conditions of the possibility of all experience. Through episte- 
mology no way leads us behind the inmost veil. Moreover, upon 
this ground the way in which Kant bases his restriction of 
theoretic knowledge to the domain of experience is contro- 
vertible, nay is quite untenable. 

But it is precisely here that we find a means of conclusively 
establishing our thesis, viz., thus: We live in a subjective- 
objective world, and nothing breaks through the inner barriers 
which are thereby drawn around all our knowledge. Presum- 
ably, however, were we only intellect, this would not discom- 
mode us; we should not seek to overpass those barriers. That 
we seek to do so is due to the fact that we are not merely 
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thinking subjects, but have our peculiar nature in the will. And 
thereby a way is opened for us out of the cavern cell in which 
the inevitable self-limitation confines us and prevents our escape 
out of the subjective-objective world. In other words, we have 
to declare that in the inner world, which is the world of the will, 
we have, besides the external world, another weighty object of 
knowledge. And this world is not merely an internal one; it 
has objective reality, as the world of the history out of which we 
as individuals grow, and out of which we nourish and fructify 
the life of our spirit. 

What follows from this? One thing, in any case, first of all, 
viz., that in the matter of our perception of the external world we 
are absolutely restricted to experience. It is a subjective-objective 
world—how can we ever, in perceiving it, divest it of the sub- 
jective relation to us which is occasioned through experience? 
It is a world for us. And this is not merely a general thesis; it 
can be particularly shown from the fact that in all forms of knowl- 
edge the reference to the will has characteristic and determin- 
ing significance. I have sought to show this in my book on Zhe 
Truth of the Christian Religion through a careful analysis of the 
process of knowledge —a negative undertaking, as will be under- 
stood in view of what has been said. It just amounts to this, 
that the world of our experience is one which has been con- 
structed by our intellect in the service of the will. 

But it further follows that we approach more closely to the 
objective reality in the knowledge of the spiritual-historical world, 
which is the world of our own inner being. Here the restriction, 
that we do not perceive the absolute reality, but only reality for 
us, disappears. For this world is our world. It is objective in that 
it is for us as the subject ; it is therefore objective in principle in 
no other way than as it presents itself to us. This is another 
department of knowledge, besides the knowledge of the external 
world, which is objective in a sense already indicated, though it 
is no doubt subjective, on the other hand, because we only know 
it in that we interpret it from our own inner being. 

Now, in this inner moral world are given the points of 
attachment for faith. For the weightiest phenomena of the 
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spiritual-historical world arereligion and the moral law. The 
inward experiences which we have as members of that world con- 
strain us to faith, and to a knowledge which presents itself only as 
personal conviction, and which comes into existence only as such. 
No doubt it is subjective in greater measure than all other knowl- 
edge, because the certainty of it is wholly inward in connection 
with our own personal life. But it is more objective than all other 
knowledge, since it has reference to God, to the reality which 
sustains and conditions all other reality. It seems to be a law 
which governs our knowledge, in whatever field, that the weight- 
ier its object is, the more it demands the participation of the 
whole man, of the personal spirit. But the principle of this final 
and conclusive knowledge can only be the principle of the 
authority of divine revelation, whose significance in the origina- 
tion of knowledge is thereby established. 

In this way, I think, a unity of knowledge will be attained, in 
spite of all divisions, in its several departments. Certainly it is 
Kant’s way of reaching unity. For this unity is sought in the 
subject, not deduced from the objective connection of nature, 
spirit, and God, as the old system attempted it. Thus, also, is 
conserved Kant’s fundamental idea that in theoretic knowledge 
we are directed to experience, while its conclusion is found in 
the knowledge of God which depends on practical conditions. 
Nevertheless, the method of establishing this which I have set 
forth seems to me to be simpler and clearer than the complicated 
theories of Kant’s Critigue. Above all,it is areal unity of knowl- 
edge which we hereby gain, a unity whose principle is the prac- 
tical world-position of man. In the knowledge of nature, and the 
dominion over the world of things which we thereby acquire, we 
attain to personal life; from the knowledge of history we learn 
what gives value and contents to that life; and in the knowledge 
of God we find the completion of our spiritual personal life, so 
far as it is attained in this world. I may recall what was brought 
out at the end’of our third section, viz., the thought that all our 
knowledge depends on the practical will, on which account we 
could point to the principle of authority, transformed in an analo- 
gous way by Protestantism, as to something corresponding to 
the rest of our knowledge. 
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One objection certainly remains. It may be said that in this 
way of formulating the matter we lose just what insured to the 
old view of the principle of authority its scientific significance, 
viz., the direct connection between the knowledge of God arising 
out of revelation and scientific world-knowledge. In the organi- 
zation of knowledge here proposed there is no doubt lacking a 
bond of unity for all knowledge as knowledge; what establishes 
the unity is the relation to the will, as something which does not 
lie in knowledge itself. But anyone who is not in agreement 
with the standpoint here represented can still find a point of con- 
nection thus: he can ask if, on the ground of revelation and its 
authority, something is really known which has importance for 
human knowledge as such. 

Now, I do not at all believe that the results yielded by the 
old combination under this point of view were much to boast 
of. That conception of God, held by the schoolmen and old 
dogmatists, which was to form the culmination of the scientific 
knowledge of the world had extremely little to do with divine 
revelation and Christianity. Ritschl appears to me to have been 
thoroughly in the right when he remarked on one occasion that 
the orthodox dogmatic was Christian in just so far as it made 
no use whatever of the conception of God which it made the 
apex of its system. But, apart from this, I would by no means 
refuse all validity to the consideration we have just referred to. 
The unity of knowledge is really first established when it is 
shown that a new all-embracing knowledge of the whole material 
of science results from the highest and culminating point, which 
we attain in knowledge, that is, from the knowledge of God. 
Then only, moreover, is it possible to maintain that the authority 
of divine revelation to which we owe this knowledge of God is 
authenticated as a ruling principle of human thought. Hence 
the question arises whether the new combination we have here 
proposed is capable of affording something of that kind. 

This question is to be answered in the affirmative. We know 
God only through faith in his revelation, while in the same way 
we learn to know the end and purpose of the world, the king- 
dom of God, the kingdom of personal spirits which are all united 
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to God and through him with one another. Then comes in the 
problem of understanding the collective reality, of nature and 
history as the way to this goal, as the realization of this purpose. 
A problem it certainly is, and there is no likelihood of man ever 
attaining its full solution. Yet it is not wholly an insoluble 
problem. In regard to its first half, the understanding of nature, 
and its development as the pathway up to man and as the pre- 
supposition of human history, there are many investigators 
nowadays who think they find in this idea of a gradual progres- 
sive development the -key to the understanding of all organic 
life. And the attempt to interpret the history of the world as 
the realization of the eternal ideas of God which, as Christians, 
we learn to know, has always possessed a charm for some who 
have set themselves to solve the problem ina fragmentary way — 
more than this is impossible, since history is not yet completed. 

But this indication must suffice. It is clear that the natu- 
ralistic doctrine of development cannot be inserted summarily 
into a system of nature-philosophy governed by the Christian 
idea of God. Even the position that nature can be finally resolved 
into history, and can thus be fitted into a Christian scheme of 
the world, must be reconciled with what has already been said 
as to the limits of our knowledge of nature. There would, there- 
fore, still be very much left for discussion ere we could speak 
confidently of actual results. All this lies outside the compass 
of this article. Only I did not wish to close without this glance 
at the possible perspective of our some time attaining a knowl- 
edge which shall embrace all reality, and whose principle would 
be the Christian ideas which are established through the authority 
of revelation. 











THE PLACE OF EXPIATION IN HUMAN 
REDEMPTION. 


By GEORGE B. Gow, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


In his work on the Philosophy and Development of Religion 
Professor Pfleiderer, speaking of redemption, says :* 


The truth is this, that it is not a miraculous process external to us, which 
was accomplished long ago and once for all by the sacrificial death of a god 
in our favor, but that it is a moral event, happening within the soul, which 
always repeats itself, the self-sacrifice of the will to God in obedience, love, 
and patience. 

Again, speaking of the crucifixion of Jesus, he says :? 


This fate of the greatest of the Sons of men is typical of the fate of the 
whole of mankind. Viewed in its light the whole history of the world appears 
as a single theodicy, and all the sufferings of peoples and individuals are 
transfigured into means of salvation. 

And still again, recurring to the subject of redemption, he says :3 

Thus the Pauline doctrine of redemption by the circuitous way of the 
phariseean legal theory of expiation yet comes again at last to the simple, 
religious, moral, fundamental truth which forms the basis of the gospel of 
Jesus. If we can no longer accept the notion of a bloody expiation carried 
out on an innocent one for the satisfaction of justice and buying off the curse 
of the law, yet we recognize the abiding truth of the thought, lying under the 
dogmatic veil, that the holy love of God cannot otherwise redeem and save 
sinful man than by the judgment upon sin as it executes itself, not indeed 
outside of us, but within us, in the painful severance of the ego from its 
naturally selfish desires and in humble and obedient self-sacrifice to God’s 
holy will. 


It is too often the case that that part of the work of redemp- 
tion which is external to us is thought of as miraculous in the 
sense of being in some way unnatural, unintelligible, and beyond 
reason; but this is mainly because the prevalent conception of 
the miraculous is irrational and unreal. Inthe true sense of the 
word, the divine side of redemption is truly miraculous, as is 


* Philosophy and Development of Religion, Gifford Lectures, Vol. 1, p. 260. 
2 Jbid., p. 324. 3 Jbid., Vol. Il, p. 173. 
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everything in the universe when rightly understood. To say, as 
if that were all, that redemption, as a process external to us, was 
accomplished long ago, though it is too frequently represented 
thus, is far from the whole truth. But there never was a time 
since intelligent beings had need of redemption when the fact 
of expiation, with its mighty power to redeem, was not a reality 
external to the sin-burdened soul. To say that this redemptive 
expiation was accomplished once for all by “the sacrificial death 
of a god in our favor,” though popular representations of the 
doctrine too frequently seem to amount to this, is a gross mis- 
representation of the reality. And yet it is true that, relative to 
human guilt, there is in the one, true, and living God a real 
expiation for sin which practically for the sinner was and is 
accomplished once for all, and without which his redemption 
would not be possible. It is true that ‘ we can no longer accept 
the notion of a bloody expiation carried out on an innocent one 
for the satisfaction of justice and the buying off the curse of the 
law,” as the case is no doubt very commonly represented, par- 
ticularly by those who reject the doctrine of a vicarious sacri- 
fice; but it is also true that expiation for sin has been made and 
is continually revealed in the suffering which has its eternal 
reality in the Divine Being, and of which shed blood is the uni- 
versally recognized symbol. It is perhaps the crowning excel- 
lence of Professor Pfleiderer’s treatment of religion that he so 
sympathetically penetrates the “dogmatic veil” and ‘“ reaches 
the underlying truth.” Thus he says: ‘The truth must be rec- 
ognized underlying the dogmatic veil that the holy love of God 
cannot otherwise redeem and save sinful men than by the judg- 
ment on sin within us, in the painful severance of the ego from 
its naturally sinful desires, and in humble, obedient self-surrender 
to God’s holy will.’”’ But compare with this what he says of the 
necessity of a ‘“‘theodicy” as a “means of salvation.” This 
theodicy he finds in the sufferings of Jesus and of all the right- 
eous who in all ages have suffered for righteousness’ sake. This 
is certainly something external to each individual sinner; and as, 
weighed down with the burden of his personal guilt, the reality 
of this theodicy becomes clear to his consciousness, it is for him 
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something accomplished in the past and once for all. If, too, 
we hold to the doctrine of the divine immanence in all human 
development, presented with such beauty and force by Professor 
Pfleiderer, we shall certainly say that it is God himself: who has 
set forth and is setting forth this world-long messianic suffering 
that he might make propitiation for sin and justify him to whom 
its righteousness has become eternal life. I find, therefore, upon 
the basis of Professor Pfleiderer’s philosophy of religion, the cer- 
tainty of that very doctrine of expiation which Paul taught. It 
is my purpose in this paper to set forth this doctrine of redemp- 
tion through expiation. 

I. Paut’s Docrrine or Expiation.—The statement of Paul 
in Rom. 3: 19-26 has been regarded as a locus classicus for his 
doctrine of expiation. His language is well fitted to convey his 
thought to the Hebrew mind, and shows, no doubt, the influence 
of his training as a Pharisee; but it seems to me equally well 
fitted to set forth the fact of expiation to thoughtful men of every 
age. 

1. Summary of Paul’s statement.—The apostle in substance 
declares that, tried by the divine righteousness revealed in moral 
precepts, no man can escape condemnation; nor is there any 
power in law itself as giving knowledge of moral truth to renew 
our moral nature and make it holy. But now, apart from that 
moral law which is revealed in precepts and institutions, God 
has revealed a righteousness to be apprehended through faith, 
that faith which consists in genuine self-surrender to God as he 
is revealed in Jesus Christ —a real spiritual fellowship with Christ, 
transforming the whole nature; so that the believer in Jesus 
Christ comes to possess a righteousness akin to the divine, not 
of mere outward conformity to precept, but of inner life —a new 
spiritual character wrought in him by God out of his gracious, 
holy love, by the redemptive power which is in Jesus Christ. 
What that redemptive power is the apostle shows by telling us 
who Jesus Christ is in his relation to that divine righteousness of 
which he has spoken. He is the Messiah ‘‘whom God hath set 
forth to be,” not a mere triumphant king after the pattern of 
pharisaic ambition, a more successful Judas Maccabzus, but ‘‘a 
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propitation,” to be apprehended “through faith,” wrought “by 
his blood,” made necessary ‘“‘because of the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God; for the showing 
of his righteousness at this present season; that he might him- 
self be just, and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.”’ 
It is this profound and comprehensive statement of the nature 
and history of expiation that, it seems to me, Professor Pfleiderer 
and the whole school of the purely ethical philosophers fail 
properly to appreciate. 

2. The setting forth of Jesus Christ.—‘God,” says Paul, “set 
forth Jesus Christ.” This he did by the incarnation in Jesus of the 
eternal Word, the Logos, that is, of himself as the creative reason 
and the source of the moral development of the human race. The 
nature of the setting forth is known to us historically, in part 
at least, in the personal biography of Jesus, so far as it has come 
down to us, in the messianic history of the human race, and in 
all which science, physical and metaphysical, teaches us of the 
nature of God. Every incarnation of God is a “setting forth.” 
God is incarnate in a stone; still more in a plant, an animal, a 
human being; most of all in the Christs, the anointed prophets 
whom he has sent into the world for its redemption. The incar- 
nation of the Logos is the exhaustless source of all our knowl- 
edge of God and his universe. The incarnation of the Logos 
in Jesus the Christ is thus far the supreme fact of human his- 
tory as it is of human redemption. Jesus, the Christ, reveals 
God only because God is really and truly in him and he in God. 
Because this is true it is necessary in dealing with the record con- 
cerning him to bear in mind that all language used of him that 
implies a created, finite existence must apply to Jesus, the Christ, 
the created being; and all language that implies an uncreated, 
infinite power of thought, feeling, and will must apply to the 
absolute Spirit, the Logos, who by creating the Christ; by 
whatever mode, became incarnate in him, thus setting him forth. 
It is with God, therefore, that we have to do as he has revealed 
himself in Jesus the Christ. It is of the utmost importance to 
keep this discrimination in mind. No clear conception of expia- 
tion is possible without it. 
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3. The Logos incarnate set forth to be a propitiation.—We need 
not concern ourselves at much length with the word (daorny- 
pov which Paul uses, translated “propitiation” in our English 
Bible. Itis,as Cremer points out, a nomen loct. It is the Greek 
equivalent for the Hebrew M"BD=capporeth, the cover of the 
sacred chest in the most holy place, which, with its cherubim 
and shekinah above and the “‘ten words” below, was the symbol 
of the being and presence of Jehovah, the one, true, and living 
God, imperfect indeed as expressing the divine nature, as are 
even the ‘“‘ten words”’ as a statement of the fundamental law of 
the moral universe, and yet more significant as a symbol of the 
divine reality it was intended to declare than any other that 
the inspired wisdom of holy men has ever devised. This place 
of the divine presence acquired an added significance by the 
sprinkling upon it of the blood of the sacrifice appointed for 
the taking away of guilt. It thus became the place of expia- 
tion and of mercy—preéminently for the Israelite in all the 
earth, God’s mercy-seat. The sacrifice, the offering of the shed 
blood as the expressive symbol of life surrendered, declared 
chiefly two things: the death—the cutting off from life, its 
favor and its bliss—due to transgressing Israel on account of 
sin; and the surrender to God, the holy and loving author of 
our being, of Israel’s consecrated life in complete self-denial 
and at the utmost cost of effort and pain. Thus the blood- 
sprinkled capporeth declared to believing Israel the eternal fact 
of expiation in the nature of God and in the constitution of the 
universe. As such it was the type of every instance of accom- 
plished expiation which the sacrificial services of human faith 
could present. Of human faith I say, for whatever narrowness 
may have pertained to the common thought of the Hebrews, 
the range of prophetic vision in that old ritual was world-wide 
and age-long. What Paul, therefore, declares is that the incar- 
nation of the Logos in Jesus, making him more than any other 
the Christ of human history, sets him forth to the world as the 
place of expiation for all human guilt. The mercy-seat for 
mankind is no longer the material cover of a sacred chest 
sprinkled with the blood of slain beasts, however significant of 
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eternal truth the old ritual may have been, but a holy man, the 
incarnate Son of God, set forth for this very purpose, a symbol 
still, but more than a symbol, the eternal reality itself. Let this 
be borne in mind. The tabernacle capporeth declared more than 
the penitence and self-dedication to God of guilty Israel and free 
forgiveness for the consecrated penitent. It made known the 
fact of expiation divinely accomplished and the two, God and 
Israel, brought together, reconciled and made one therein. So 
in the doctrine of Paul the divinely set forth expiation for the 
sins of the world declares more than the penitence and self- 
consecration to God of the believer in Jesus and the free for- 
giveness of his transgressions by God his heavenly Father. It 
declares the eternal reality of expiation as an accomplished fact 
for the believer, by which penitence and forgiveness are made 
possible, and in which God and man are made spiritually one. 

4. Definition of propitiation in Paul’s doctrinal statement.—I 
said above that we need concern ourselves little with the histori- 
cal significance of the term (Aaorypiov which Paul uses, for the 
reason that in the statement of his doctrine he furnishes a 
definition of the word which covers the whole ground. ‘ God,” 
he says, ‘‘set forth Jesus Christ to be the propitiatory meeting- 
place,” or, in the term I have preferred to use, the expiation for 
sin, between himself and his transgressing children, for a specific 
purpose—to show his righteousness. Now, we learn what a 
thing is by what it does. This is true of all our knowledge of 
reality. God is the causal efficiency of his universe. We know 
what he is by what he does. It is in harmony with this universal 
principle of all knowledge that Paul describes the fact of expia- 
tion. Expiation is that which shows the righteousness of God. That 
is expiatory which exhibits righteousness in relation to con- 
duct. God makes expiation for sin by the exhibition of his 
righteousness in relation to it. That in which he exhibits his right- 
eousness ts the expiation. 

5. The divine method of exhibiting righteousness.— Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, in his volume, Zhe Gospel of Divine Sacrifice, says : 
“There are only two ways in which it is possible for God to 
express to man his condemnation of sin—by precept and by 
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penalty.” It seems to me better to say that there are three 
ways: by precept or moral law, however revealed; by penalty 
as penalty is commonly conceived; and by propitiation in the 
limited sense of the term as designating the divine, vice-penal 
suffering for sin. These three, as it seems to me, are essentially 
one in purpose and nature. But it will best serve the purpose of 
this discussion to follow the threefold classification just given. 

a) Righteousness exhibited by moral law.—God continually 
makes sin possible and yet forbids it. His moral law is against it. 
What that law is in its essential principles, and how it is revealed 
to men, will appear later on in this discussion. It is enough 
now to note that for man it is a revelation of the divine will 
concerning his conduct as a free agent. However made, it is a 
manifestation of the divine righteousness. In it sin is con- 
demned. As an exhibition of righteousness it is therefore 
expiatory. 

b) Righteousness exhibited by penalty —We think of some things 
as ordained of God to be the penal consequences of sin. By 
this we mean that they, being related to sin as effects which 
follow necessarily from it as their cause and by the will of God, 
express his sense of its evil, its unworthiness, and its ill-desert. 
They constitute, in the stricter sense of the word, the penalty of 
sin. God, as said above, makes sin possible, but by his moral 
iaw forbids it. Still further, he uses means to prevent it, and 
when men have fallen into it takes pains to prevent them from 
continuing in it. Penalty is a part of the means by which he 
seeks in some measure to accomplish this double purpose. As 
such, penalty exhibits the righteousness of God. All that is in 
a strict sense penal is but a part of that divine activity, spring- 
ing from the changeless nature of God, in all of which he seeks 
to prevent sin, so far as it can be prevented, to deliver men 
from it who have fallen into it, and to make it subserve in some 
higher relation the purpose of his infinite love for the well-being 
of his moral creatures. Thus penalty, in the stricter and com- 
monly received sense of the word, is expiatory. This it is, not 
only from the side of the sinner who suffers it, but also from the 
side of God, who in the constitution of the universe ordains 
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and administers it. I shall have occasion to recur to this fact 
in gathering up the consequences of Paul’s doctrine. But I now 
pass to what is the chief thought in his mind. 

c) Jesus, the Christ, a propitiation in his blood.—'God,’’ says 
the apostle, ‘“‘has set forth Jesus Christ to be a propitiation 
in his blood.” In the epistle to the Hebrews we read that 
“without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin.” 
This was true under the Mosaic ritual, and it is true throughout 
the moral universe when this language is properly understood. 
But what does it mean? At this point no mistake should be 
made. The blood of the altar, and even more the blood of the 
cross, regarded as expiatory, has given offense, not alone to the 
evil-minded, but to many of the most thoughtful among Christian 
believers. How can it be made to appear rational and neces- 
sary? So it must, or it cannot hold a permanent place in Chris- 
tian thought and feeling. It is necessary, therefore, first of all 
to point out some things which the language of the apostle can- 
not mean. 

(1) Blood of itself cannot be expiatory.— \t hardly need be said 
that, strictly speaking, blood can have no expiatory value. But 
it has a symbolical significance, not indeed arbitrarily assigned 
to it, but grounded in its real nature. The shedding of blood 
is the pouring out of the life of the animal. Besides, in the 
ritual the shed blood could have no significance for expiation 
apart from the place where, as a symbol of life surrendered, it is 
brought into the symbolized presence of God, to whom the 
sinner is under obligation. Thus at every point it is not blood 
as mere physical substance that has expiatory value, but always 
blood by virtue of its relation to life and the use made of it as 
a symbol of religious thought and feeling. It is always the 
reality signified by the thing described in the term used that 
has expiatory value, and never the thing itself apart from its 
significance. This discrimination may seem too simple to require 
mention, and yet the failure to make it has been, I am confident, 
the source of much confusion with respect to the whole subject 
of expiation. 
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(2) Mere suffering is not expiatory—The shedding of blood, 
we well know, involves suffering. But mere suffering, apart 
from its causes and purposes, can have no expiatory value. It 
had none in the Mosaic ritual, though, strangely enough, much 
of the protest against that ritual proceeds apparently from the 
assumption of such a meaningless literalism therein. Mere 
blood, blood-shedding, or suffering of any kind has no expiatory 
value. If anyone finds it difficult to assent to this statement as 
too sweeping, I think his difficulty will be found in the impossi- 
bility of these realities as mere blood, mere blood-shedding, and 
mere suffering, as if these things could have somehow a material 
and mechanical existence, without spiritual relations to Him, the 
absolute Spirit, in whom all things exist and have their real 
life. It is only by virtue of their significance that they exhibit 
righteousness. 

(3) These negations applied to Christ crucified.— If these nega- 
tions are important in case of material symbols, how much more 
so must they be when we are studying the eternal reality of 
expiation as it is revealed in the living person of Jesus the 
Christ, the Logos of God incarnate for this very purpose! Mere 
blood in the case of Jesus Christ, apart from its relation to life, 
can have no more value for expiation than in the case of an ani- 
mal. The blood of Jesus must signify his life devoted to a holy 
purpose. The shedding of the blood of Jesus involved suffer- 
ing. It therefore signifies to us what Jesus suffered for us. Its 
expiatory value must be found in this fact. But it cannot be found 
in the suffering, mental and physical, which he endured upon the 
crossalone. That was, no doubt, the culmination of his suffering, 
thus giving peculiar significance to the cross as a symbol of what 
he suffered. But the suffering which he endured on the cross 
could scarcely have been greater than that which he had before 
endured in the trial of the wilderness and through Gethsemane 
to Calvary. It could not have had in it more of the spiritual 
reality of cross-bearing. Indeed, the suffering of the cross can- 
not be isolated from the suffering of his whole life. Nor could 
his entire suffering have had any expiatory value as mere unre- 
lated suffering. Indeed, unrelated suffering is impossible. It 
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was the suffering of Jesus as the world’s Messiah, the incarnate 
Logos, that could alone be the propitiatory meeting-place for 
divine mercy and human guilt. 

We must, therefore, take a step farther by way of negation 
and say that the suffering of Jesus Christ as a mere creature of 
God could have had no expiatory value. Properly speaking, 
there is no such thing as a mere creature apart from the infinite 
Spirit immanent in the whole created universe. Preéminently, 
therefore, it is impossible to conceive of Jesus, the world’s Mes- 
siah, as a mere creature of God, existing apart from the Logos 
incarnate in him. We come, therefore, to the statement, some- 
what startling no doubt to some persons, that the suffering of 
Jesus Christ is the suffering of God and is the truthful symbol 
of his entire expiatory suffering for human sin. In so far as 
Jesus was the Son of Man, brought into being by the will of 
God, and having his own created nature and free personality, his 
suffering was finite, but it was a part of the infinite suffering of 
God. As then the part, if it be like the whole, is a true and fit- 
ting symbol of the whole, so the suffering of Jesus Christ is the 
one supremely fitting symbol of the suffering of God, eternal in 
his nature and manifested in his entire universe. Moreover, the 
two, the part and the whole, essentially one, cannot be disso- 
ciated in thought. When we speak of the part we do not forget 
the infinite whole to which it belongs. When the apostle says 
that God set forth Jesus Christ to be a propitiatory meeting- 
place for his mercy and human faith, he does not forget that it 
is all those in every age in whom his suffering has been mani- 
fested, and who make up the full measure of the cross-bearing of 
Jesus Christ, whom God has set forth for the same holy purpose. 
Thus, by means of the negations which we are compelled to make, 
we arrive at the sublime and comprehensive truth of Paul’s 
teaching in the phrase, so often misinterpreted, ‘the blood of 
Jesus Christ.” 

I]. THe NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE FOR REDEMPTION OF THE 
DiviNE SUFFERING SYMBOLIZED BY THE Cross OF CHRIST.— Two 
questions of kindred import now arise: What is the nature of 
the divine suffering symbolized by the cross of Christ ? and, What 
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is its significance for human redemption? Paul has given us the 
answers in what we have already been studying. Its essential 
nature is righteousness and its eternal purpose is expiation. To 
determine further the nature of the suffering in which God 
exhibits his righteousness it will be necessary, as already implied, 
to inquire, first, What is righteousness ? second, What is sin? 
and finally, How does the sin of mankind so stand related to the 
righteousness of God as to cause him that suffering which neces- 
sarily exhibits his righteousness for the purpose of expiation, 
and so of redemption through expiation ? 

1. What, then, is righteousness ?—Strictly speaking, righteous- 
ness is regard for that which is right in conduct. But the rule 
of conduct cannot be its end. The quality and force of right- 
eousness are determined by the end for which a rule of conduct 
is instituted. These, therefore, must be found in love, for God is 
love. Out of the divine nature, because it is love, must proceed 
the rule of conduct for the creature, the same in its essential 
character as the rule for the Creator. It is the rule by which 
alone the happiness of the Creator can be reproduced in the 
creature. It is the rule by which all the conduct of the Creator 
in bringing the creature into being and in dealing with him is 
necessarily governed. This rule is the right as known to God 
and revealed by him to the creature whom he loves. Thus God’s 
righteousness is his love, or regard, for the right in conduct in 
himself and in his creature, for the sake of his creature whom he 
loves, and for his own sake in whose image the creature is made. 
The right, therefore, is the sum total of the wisdom of God in 
relation to conduct; and righteousness is regard for this wis- 
dom for the sake of the happiness of God and his intelligent 
creatures. By happiness I mean the conscious well-being of all 
intelligent beings as conceived by God himself. 

Thus the righteousness of God cannot be set over against 
his love, or his love over against his righteousness.. The three 
elements of the moral nature of God—love, wisdom, and righte- 
ousness —are inseparable. Each, therefore, brings to mind the 
others. What one demands is demanded by all. The feeling 
caused by one is inseparable from the feeling caused by the 
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others. The suffering, therefore, caused by the righteousness 
of God is inseparable from the suffering caused by his love in 
all its holy activity. 

2. The nature of sin, or moral evil—We shall gain further 
insight into the nature of the divine suffering so abundantly set 
forth and symbolized in the suffering of Jesus Christ, if we con- 
sider the nature of sin, or moral evil. 

According to the conception of God and his universe assumed 
in this discussion there can be no evil in matter itself, for in all 
its activity it is the expression of the perfect love, wisdom, and 
will of the absolute Being. What we call physical evil, there- 
fore, consists, not in the action of matter as such, but in its rela- 
tion to the well-being of God’s intelligent creatures. In a word, 
there is no essential evil but moral evil. Even that also we may 
find to be relative. 

Moral evil is the creation of moral beings. When a self- 
conscious being possessing the power of self determination, 
whether of thought, feeling, or will, chooses that for conduct 
which he knows to be harmful to his own well-being or to the 
well-being of a fellow-creature, choosing it malignantly as such, 
his action is moral evil. As every action injurious to the well- 
being of God’s creatures is painful to God’s perfect love, every 
sin against man is a sin against God and painful to his holiness. 
As the psalmist says: “Against thee, thee only, have I sinned 
and done that which is evil in thy sight.” Sin is the one essen- 
tial evil of the universe. But is it absolute and endless evil ? 
It is certainly real and great beyond human thought. But in 
relation to the purpose for which God has made it possible, has 
it a sufficient reason, so that, relative to that purpose, though in 
its nature evil, it is also good, present evil, but eternal good ; 
if great as evil, correspondingly great as good? Sin once com- 
mitted becomes a habit. The sinner becomes the slave of sin. 
It utterly destroys the well-being of the sinner for the time, 
and it is impossible to see how, as such, it can fail, apart from 
other relations, to impair the well-being of God. Sin by its 
essential nature tends to become eternal sinning. Will it in fact 
become so? 
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Certainly it will do so unless some provision be found for 
putting an end to it. The sinner must be put out of existence 
or made permanently holy. Thus for every human being that 
has fallen into sin there are three possibilities: annihilation, 
redemption, or eternal sinning with its consequent misery. In 
the first and third of these possibilities the evil of sin would seem 
to be absolute and eternal. The question would still remain 
whether annihilation or eternal misery in eternal sinning might 
not have such place in the inscrutable purposes of God as to be 
eternal good. For the purpose of this paper it is not necessary 
to carry this inquiry farther. Sin is the great evil of the uni- 
verse. All else that we call evil is but relatively such, and must 
in a higher relation be good. For every moral being sin must 
be absolute and eternal evil, except as he is redeemed from it. 
God has provided in the constitution of our being for its becom- 
ing a reality in every man’s history, and yet he forbids it, and 
in ways beyond our complete apprehension provides for our 
redemption. The great evil of it consists in our persisting in 
forbidden conduct after we become aware of the law that forbids 
it. The fact that any conduct is harmful to well-being becomes 
law as soon as it is known as such. Thus God provides for sin 
in our personal experience, sustains us in committing it by his 
own energy, immanent in and constituting our spiritual being, 
and yet provides for our redemption from its power and curse. 
If the power of sin were not so terrible, and the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and his apostles did not seem to so many of the 
wise and good to require such a conclusion, we should not think 
it possible for redemption to fail in any case. But, leaving this 
question between a partial and a universal redemption where it 
would seem that it must be left as undetermined in dogma, but 
with a strong trend of hope toward the conception of universal 
redemption, we may pursue our inquiry as to that divine suffer- 
ing by which redemption is made possible. 

3. The mode of God’s redemptive suffering.— As redemption 
thus proceeds from the divine feeling as love, so it must involve 
all feeling incident to its accomplishment. Two things involving 
suffering are included in the divine mode of delivering man from 
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sin. Two words of the utmost significance describe these two 
realities in the divine experience in the process of redemption. 
Both are abundantly set forth and symbolized in the suffering 
of Jesus Christ. These words, so significant, are endurance and 
endeavor. It scarcely need be added that they both involve 
suffering. 

a) This is illustrated by all that we know of the universe as 
energy under law. We are compelled to think of God as the 
intelligent, self-conscious, causal efficiency of the universe of 
effects to which we belong. He might be all this and yet lack 
moral character. But the universe reveals to us that God is 
love. By virtue of this fact he is a moral being, in the highest 
sense a rational being, and his universe is a rational cosmos. 
God is love ruled by wisdom. Moral character is everywhere 
the same. True blessedness is found in the conscious possession 
of such character and its manifestation in conduct. From this 
conception alone is the history of the universe intelligible. In 
this history, proceeding as it does from infinite love, wisdom, and 
energy, it would seem that no such thing as evil could have 
place. That what we call evil is somehow related to well- 
being as its end we may be certain. But we are no less certain 
that it is real as evil and for human thought immeasurably great. 
As such it must be endured for the sake of the eternal good for 
which it is ordained. Furthermore, it must be endured, not 
alone by each intelligent creature of God in his own finite measure, 
but in its boundless sum by God himself, who ordains it and is 
conscious of it in all its infinite details. It exists for man’s 
redemption, and as such it is a part of that which God endures as 
suffering for that end. 

6) It is also illustrated by the whole process of our spiritual 
development as intelligent beings. The universe, in the history 
of its development as objective to divine and human thought, 
seems to be first physical and then spiritual. When at length in 
that development intelligence, self-consciousness, and will appear, 
a kind of life is made possible in which desire and aversion are 
manifested. The gratification of these kindred feelings we call 
pleasure, their denial pain. The life which consists in such 
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gratification and denial is not necessarily evil. For the most part 
it is good, both immediately and ultimately. It is self-centered, 
but not necessarily selfish. It becomes selfish when it disre- 
gards the true ideal and higher law of spiritual life. The life 
which goes no farther than the gratification and denial of desire 
and aversion, 2. ¢., Stoicism, is consistent, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, with great force of character, refinement of man- 
ners, a high order of creative genius, and a severely ordered 
life, subject to law and admirable for strength and beauty. 
But it is not yet complete spiritual life. At its best, when 
from a feeling of necessity, from fear of penal consequences, 
from perception of the wisdom of obedience to law, or the 
beauty of the divine order, it reaches its highest attainable 
completeness, it is never the ideal life for man. It never 
satisfies the human soul. It springs from impulse and desire 
which find their satisfaction in indulgence, and necessarily 
reappear as impulse and desire. The religion of the natural 
life, so far as it can have a real religion, must be a wise but 
pessimistic Stoicism, or an ascetic Buddhism ; a prudent renun- 
ciation of the satisfaction which nature craves, coupled with 
heroic endurance of all that it imposes upon the hotly pressed 
soul—a renunciation begotten of an inexorable necessity; or 
a voluntary abstraction of the soul from all thought and desire 
—a sinking into the rest of Nirvana. But as the rest of 
either Stoicism or Buddhism is practically impossible, con- 
ceivable indeed only by the illuminated and strong-willed few 
into whose lives other elements have indirectly entered, the 
alternatives for the natural man, as said above, are annihilation, 
redemption, or endless misery. Thanks be to God, there is 
redemption for him. The love which gives the universe its 
being has provided it. As soon as man becomes conscious of 
himself as a free spirit acting in response to impulse, aversion, 
and desire, he becomes conscious also of a law of well-being, 
demanding the restraint and direction of these passions. From 
this law there is no escape. Under it the forces of the universe 
press upon him from every side, growing more and more severe 
as the struggle deepens. From its misery there is only one 
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escape. It is not to be found in Stoicism or Buddhism. It can 
only be found in spiritual fellowship with Him from whom this 
universe proceeds and in whom it has its being. God is love, 
and the entire order of the universe, physical and spiritual, pro- 
ceeds from love. The natural man, therefore, must find the 
completeness of his spiritual being in the incoming of love to 
be the dominant, all-controlling moral force in his life. With 
immortal spirits this is eternal life. Its incoming is, indeed, a 
regeneration, a birth from above, both natural and in the pro- 
foundest sense supernatural. This, therefore, is the word of 
God to all men: ‘Ye must be born again.” 

Thus apart from any question of sin, and considered merely 
as life in its most highly disciplined condition, the life of the 
natural man is immeasurably inferior to that of the renewed and 
truly spiritual man. But the difference between the two is 
greater still. In the struggle between the impulses, aversions, 
and desires natural to man and the higher law of his well-being 
the human spirit is sure to use its freedom for transgression. 
The Christian world believes in but one exception. Sin becomes 
a habit and a terrible bondage. With sin comes a world of evil, 
of conscious misery — of relative evil, it is true, but tremendously 
tragic in its power to produce suffering, and of strange persist- 
ency and accumulative force in its penal effects. Thus human 
history, as a record of human development from a state of 
unconscious but living nature to the divine ideal of true spiritual 
life, includes a real redemption from sin. 

We begin now to see what God’s purpose to create a race of 
free, intelligent spirits and to redeem them from sin compels him 
to suffer. There can be nothing in the whole history of our race 
which does not stand related to the divine purpose in redemption. 
Whatever, therefore, of natural or moral evil that purpose 
involves, God our redeemer must endure. It belongs to the 
very idea of God as infinite love that he bears our sins and 
carries our sorrows. He is tempted— pressed with the reality of 
things as by his will they exist —in all respects as we are, though 
without sin. He suffers with us all that we suffer. Ais is a 
perfect sympathy. 
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Nor does his suffering extend merely to the endurance of all 
that we call evil in human experience. It covers also, as a 
second infinity of suffering, all the endeavor by which he accom- 
plishes our redemption. What is that uniformity of the natural 
universe which so excites our admiration, and by which all 
knowledge and all achievements in science and art are made 
possible—-what but the putting forth of endeavor for the well- 
being of all his intelligent creatures through a complete redemp- 
tion? If this thought seems to carry us beyond the number 
of those who through sin are subjects of moral redemption, this 
cannot impair its truth. They of the larger company, the prin- 
cipalities and powers that have never been conscious of moral 
evil, are also ours. Their being, like ours in God, stands neces- 
sarily related to his purpose in our redemption. All things are 
of God, and his love has made all things ours. 

Nor is it alone in maintaining the natural order of the uni- 
verse that the endeavor of God for redemption is to be seen. In 
the realm of freely acting spirit it is even more wonderfully 
manifested. It is a part of the moral miracle of the universe 
that, while in a true and real sense the action of every self- 
conscious finite spirit is its own, springing from its own nature 
and giving expression to it, it is also the action of the infinite 
Spirit in whom the finite spirit exists, of which he is conscious, 
though he does not immediately will it, which he does truly will 
in willing the spirit that wills it, and for which he in his own 
manner as the infinite Creator is responsible. Every endeavor, 
therefore, put forth by finite spirits in all the ages, prompted by 
love and put forth for the well-being of the race which God is 
so gloriously redeeming, is in a true sense the endeavor of God 
for this holy purpose. No good thing is ever wrought by finite 
spirits which is not the fruit of the Holy Spirit abiding in them ; 
none in which God and his creatures are not one in nature and 
purpose, so that, when the finite creature comes through redemp- 
tion to the fulness of his spiritual unity with God, he can say 
with Jesus: ‘“‘My Father worketh hitherto and I work;” “I and 
my Father are one.’’ Thus the endeavor of all the good through 
all the ages is the endeavor of God, of which he has been fully 
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conscious, and its purpose the redemption of the moral universe 
from evil. In this contemplation of God’s self-revelation in all 
ages we catch glimpses of what is meant by the filling up of the 
measure of the sufferings of Christ. They are the sufferings of 
all in whom the holy Christ-spirit has appeared in all the ages, 
and, as we have seen, are the sufferings of God revealed and 
symbolized in Jesus Christ. 

I have said that such endurance and endeavor as | have described 
as inevitable in the redemption of human souls involve suffer- 
ing beyond measure. But is such suffering consistent with the 
blessedness of God? We are compelled to say Yes. On the 
one hand, God is omniscient love, and the universe is inconceiv- 
able apart from his love; on the other hand, as God over all, 
perfect in wisdom and will, he must be blessed forever. We 
must, therefore, say that his suffering, in which he accomplishes 
human redemption, is in harmony with his infinite bliss as Father 
of our spirits and God of all grace. There are two kinds of suf- 
fering, the distressful and the blissful. The endurance and 
endeavor of a holy love, if he who suffers in them is sufficient 
for them, is pure bliss. There may be pleasure without it, but 
not true happiness. The former belongs to the natural man, for 
whom the lack of it is misery, but the latter is the very nature 
of the new and truly spiritual man. In Jesus Christ we, no 
doubt, see something of that stress of soul which is possible for 
the finite spirit in its physical embodiment, but it was not chiefly 
in suffering of this sort that he was set forth to be a propitiation 
for sin. Even this was so taken up into his messianic conscious- 
ness that we think of him as continually satisfied and blessed in 
the vision of that for which his soul so mightily travailed. Zhe 
suffering of love's endurance and endeavor is bliss. 

III. Tue Divine SUFFERING FOR MAn’s REDEMPTION ExpPIA- 
TORY, VICARIOUS, AND VICE-PENAL.— We now come to the ques- 
tion how the use of the word ‘“‘expiation”’ is justified, in view of 
what has been said as descriptive of the divine work of redemp- 
tion made known in Jesus Christ. The common notion of expi- 
ation is of satisfaction rendered to the feeling of one who has 
been wronged by the suffering of the wrong-doer, or of one who 
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suffers in his stead for the same purpose. In the case of men as 
transgressors of God’s law, it is satisfaction of the divine feeling 
toward the sinner in view of his transgression. The feeling to 
be satisfied is the divine righteousness. The satisfaction is found 
in the suffering by the guilty of what is justly due to him, or by 
his representative, who is responsible for him and accepted by 
God as his substitute and pledge of future obedience. The suf- 
fering expiates by satisfying the divine feeling. In all ages and 
in all the religions of the world essentially this notion of expia- 
tion has prevailed. Even where the idea of vicarious satisfaction 
has been rejected, the suffering of penalty has been thought to 
satisfy the divine righteousness, and thus make expiation. This 
idea of expiation is essentially correct. But it must always be 
remembered that the suffering which satisfies the divine feeling 
with regard to the sinner is love, not hate. God’s anger with the 
wicked is always a form of his love. His righteousness demands 
expression because it is the perfect love of a father for his child. 
Man’s vengeance demands that his enemy suffer. God has no 
enemies in this human sense, and demands that all men should 
turn to himself and live. Nothing else will satisfy his wrath, for 
his wrath is holy love. This is the feeling in God which expia- 
tion is to satisfy. Everything in it is prompted by love and 
governed by inexorable law. It cannot becruel. It can find no 
pleasure in unrelated suffering. Indeed, in his universe there 
can be no such suffering. His feeling toward the sinner can 
demand no suffering whose ultimate purpose, certain to be accom- 
plished, is not the perfection of spiritual life in holy conduct and 
its resultant happiness. This, it seems to me, is the expiation 
for human gujt which is made in the divine suffering symbolized, 
as I have shown, in the blood of Jesus. That suffering is the 
endurance and endeavor of God in the whole development of 
the human race through sin to holiness, proceeding from his 
infinite love and ruled ever by his absolute wisdom. It is the 
expression, the exhibition of righteousness—love dominated 
by wisdom—and therefore demands nothing which is not 
conducive to happiness, the highest well-being of intelligent 
beings. 
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To speak more in detail on this most important aspect of our 
theme, the divine righteousness finds its satisfaction, first, as 
said above, in the revelation by all proper means of that moral 
law which is supreme in the divine nature. Beyond this its 
necessary demands are met in some measure by the infliction of 
penalty. “ Penalty,” as the Indian proverb declares, ‘ follows 
sin as the cartwheel follows the ox.” As I have said, penalty 
must always follow evil conduct according to that order of the 
physical and moral universe which proceeds from the infinite 
love and perfect wisdom of God. Penalty, therefore, expiates 
sin because, so far as it is effective for redemption, for which 
alone it exists, it satisfies the divine righteousness in relation to 
sin. But penalty, sufficient as it is within its own limits as an 
expression of the righteousness of God, and therefore redemp- 
tive in its nature, is of very limited capacity for the ultimate 
purpose of God in respect to his human children. It reveals 
righteousness as conformity to law, and so makes known its own 
inexorable necessity. Penalty, therefore, means death, and not 
salvation. Its purpose is redemptive, but only as it prepares the 
way for some greater power which shall give life itself. But 
that greater power must certainly be an exhibition of the right- 
eousness of God. That exhibition, Paul says, we have in the 
divine suffering symbolized by the blood of Jesus Christ. I have 
endeavored to show the nature of that suffering and its signifi- 
cance as an exhibition of the divine righteousness. It is plain 
that, however much it may transcend penalty in scope and effici- 
ency, it is, so far as penalty fails, a perfect substitute for it. It 
allows that penal suffering to cease which must otherwise be 
eternal. It does not do this by an arbitrary and irrational with- 
drawal of penalty, but by such a transformation of the nature 
and life of the sinner as makes sin no longer possible for him, 
and penalty, therefore, no longer useful or admissible. The 
exhibition of the righteousness of God symbolized in the blood 
of Jesus Christ is, therefore, in the profoundest sense vicarious 
and vice-penal. It accomplishes fully the purpose of penalty, 
and far more. It makes such expiation for sin as penalty can- 
not. Indeed, penalty as a human experience is but a symbol of 
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the infinite suffering of God in which full expiation is made for 
sin and the eternal salvation of men made possible. 

I have endeavored above to trace the process of regeneration, 
the incoming of love into the soul as a new spiritual energy over- 
coming impulse and desire, assigning to the latter their proper 
subordinate use as stimulants and indications for conduct, but 
never as supreme motive, giving the latter place to the wisdom 
and will of God for love’s sake, and making conformity to them 
the joy of life. Two things are certain concerning this upspring- 
ing of love as new life in the soul. It appears only when one is 
brought to see and feel the insufficiency at its best of the natural 
man for genuine happiness, and when, in this connection, there 
appears to him a vision of the beauty and blessedness of the 
true divine life of holy love as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. I 
say in Jesus Christ, but I do not limit this revelation to the 
historical Jesus of Nazareth. Wherever the divine Logos has 
been incarnate, not merely as creative energy dominated by wis- 
dom —the material world —but also as spiritual life ruled by 
holy love, there has been a true messianic revelation of the 
righteousness of God. There has appeared the martyr-spirit of 
Jesus Christ. In Jesus that spirit was revealed as never before, 
by a transcendent incarnation of God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, making him the Messiah and Savior of the world. But 
this Christ-spirit has been revealed truly and by essentially the 
same incarnation in every good man, so that the vision of the 
divine righteousness has been made possible in him for souls 
struggling in the toils of sin and striving for true life. Such life 
cannot be attained without this vision of the divine righteous- 
ness revealed in some martyr-spirit. The world needed to see 
it set forth in such a life as that of the crucified Jesus; and 
blessed is the man who can know him through the story of his 
life in the New Testament. But still more blessed is he whose 
daily contact in life has been with men and women full of this 
blessed life of love — with someone, a father or mother, a sister 
or wife, in whom its joyful supremacy has been apparent beyond 
question — with someone who has been permitted to know the 
Christ of God as interpreted to him in Christ-like men, and to 
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read the story of all true martyrdom in the light of the cross on 
which Jesus, for truth’s sake, hung and died. But, however 
obtained, it is the vision of the righteousness of God as beauti- 
ful, blessed life exhibited in that divine suffering, love’s endur- 
ance and endeavor, of which the blood of Jesus Christ is the 
symbol. When, therefore, this vice-penal suffering of God thus 
symbolized has become effective in a believing soul, the right- 
eousness of God has been satisfied, expiation has been made, and 
he whose suffering for sin has been revealed in Jesus Christ has 
seen of the travail of his infinite soul and been satisfied. 

IV. THE SymBoLOGY OF PAUL’s DOCTRINE OF EXPIATION 
RATIONAL AND ACCEPTABLE TO A SOUND MORAL FEELING.— 
Finally, if this doctrine of expiation is correct, we need not 
rebel against such expressions as vice-penal suffering, expiation 
in the blood of Jesus, the suffering of the just for the unjust and 
of the innocent for the guilty, propitiation made once for all, and 
others of like nature. It is only necessary to understand their 
meaning, as used by Paul and John and Jesus, to remove from 
them alloffense. If the language of some of our standard hymns 
seems to anyone too gross, or too completely identified with 
the misconceptions and superstitions of popular, hortatory 
preaching, to be retained in our worship, of this we may be sure: 
the religious world will never let go the reality of a divine pro- 
pitiation for sin which underlies this strong language of religious 
feeling. Jesus did shed his blood for the remission of sin. He 
did give his life a ransom for many, not merely for our instruc- 
tion in righteousness, not merely as an example of true life, which 
is always true martyrdom, but to make propitiation for our sins 
by a real exhibition of the righteousness of God that he might be 
just and the justifier of him that believeth in himself. In a word, 
the doctrine of expiation for sin by the vice-penal suffering of God 
symbolized for us in the blood of Jesus is the Rock of Ages. It 
is the miracle of the ages, growing more and more wonderful 
to our apprehension as we realize that everything in nature and 
grace is supernatural and miraculous in the true sense of these 
words, that we have our entire being in God, that he is All in 
All, that because he lives we live also, and that his suffering 
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love is the fountain of all our hope, all our joy, and of all true 
and blessed life. In this faith the kingdom of God will come 
to possess the whole world, not in name merely, by agreement, 
by force of the stronger, or by eloquence of the more learned and 
skilful in debate, but by the life of God springing up in the 
souls of men and making them one with God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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THE HISTORICAL AND RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS. 
By WALTER R. BETTERIDGE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Tuis article is strictly constructive in its aim. Based upon a 
recognition of the right and the obligation to apply the histori- 
cal method to the investigation of the sacred writings of the Old 
Testament, and upon the assumption that in revelation as in 
nature it is possible to trace the progressive unfolding of the 
divine plan, it seeks to indicate the part played by the prophets 
of the Old Testament in directing the course of human history 
toward that “one far-off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves.”’ 

Our general subject is the historical and religious significance 
of the Old Testament prophets. It is necessary, however, for 
obvious reasons for us to limit our range of observation, and 
hence we shall include within our survey only those prophets 
whose oracles have been preserved for us in that group of 
writings which in the Hebrew canon bears the title of the 
‘Later Prophets.” These books are ascribed by tradition to 
fifteen different authors, prophets who were active during at least 
three of the most important centuries of Israelitish and Jew- 
ish history, and who by their teaching, both oral and written, 
undeniably exerted a vast influence upon the development of the 
Jewish religion. 

But before proceeding to consider their positive contribu- 
tions to this course of development, I must refer briefly to at 
least two features of their teaching, which are indispensable to a 
correct estimate of their work and influence. The first of these 
features is the fact that the prophets distinctly disclaim the 
authorship of the fundamental religious principles which they 
enunciated. No amount of interpretation can remove from their 
oracles the distinct assertions that they were the recipients of 
communications from a realm outside the world of sense, the 
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world of spirit. Furthermore, these assertions are of such a 
nature that the man who denies utterly the possibility of a true 
revelation can only say that the prophets were deceived, for no 
honest investigator could possibly maintain that they were 
deceivers. This is not the time nor the place to enter upon a 
discussion of the fundamental question as to the possibility and 
the reality of a divine revelation. The possibility of a revela- 
tion cannot be denied by one who believes in a personal 
God who has given to men immortal souls, while the reality 
of the revelation upon which the religion of the Old and New 
Testaments is based may be urged by a great variety of consid- 
erations, one of the most striking of which is its own history. 
For it is undoubtedly true that the very rise and persistence of 
this religion, which is so eminently fitted to meet the needs of 
the human race, and which has shown itself capable of almost 
infinite adaptation to the varying circumstances of all ages and 
all lands, while yet remaining unchanged in its essential prin- 
ciples, furnishes a cumulative argument for its divine origin which 
must appeal with almost irresistible force to the impartial 
student. 

Another feature in the teaching of the prophets which must 
be considered in a comprehensive estimate of their work is the 
attitude which they take to the early religious history of their 
people. They come forward, not as bearers of an entirely new 
revelation, but rather as the exponents and advocates of a reli- 
gion and of a God whose essential nature and whose ethical 
demands had been known for centuries. In other words, they 
claimed to be reformers, interpreters of the old faith in the light 
of new conditions and present crises, but not in any sense origi- 
nators of that faith. It is just at this point that one of the 
most strenuous struggles in the field of criticism and history is 
making. A powerful wing of the critical school, including not 
a few earnest and devout scholars, insists that what is called 
‘‘ethical monotheism”’ first came into being with the prophets 
of the eighth century. Now, it is undoubtedly true that these 
early prophets and their successors gave new direction and sig- 
nificance to this ethical monotheism, but, on the other hand, it 
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cannot be too strongly urged that their attitude to the past and 
to the present is inexplicable on the assumption that the ethical 
monotheism which they preached was a wholly new conception. 
Professor Rudolf Smend saw this and emphasized it in a dis- 
criminating article more than twenty years ago.’ And in recent 
years Professor James Robertson, of Glasgow, in an able work 
on The Early Religion of Israel, has, as it seems to me, shown con- 
clusively that the form of the development theory which at 
present has the strongest following cannot meet the tests of 
a rigorous logical analysis. We are obliged, therefore, to take 
our stand with the prophets, and with them seek the root-ideas of 
their theology in the remote past, in the call of Abraham, the 
deliverance from Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, and all that 
subsequent course of divinely guided history. The prophets of 
the eighth and following centuries were therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, the legitimate successors of the great religious teachers of 
the past, of a Samuel and of an Elijah, who had opposed the 
constant tendency of their people to give up the worship of 
their own God for the worship of the gods of their neighbors, 
and who had succeeded in preserving at least the nominal service 
of Jehovah. 

In view of this unmistakable historical continuity, the question 
arises as to the ground of our attempt to isolate the authors of 
the prophetical books. It might seem that the division was 
purely arbitrary, or at the best fortuitous, based upon the 
accidental preservation of these writings. But, if I mistake not, 
there is a logical ground for this distinction. It seems probable 
that the embodiment of prophetic oracles in permanent literary 
form was first systematically adopted in the eighth century, and 
also that the change in method was conditioned by a change in 
circumstances. In other words, the prophets of the eighth 
century began to write their oracles, because with them began 
a new era in the historical and religious development of Israel. 
The change in political environment becomes more evident day 
by day, as new discoveries enable us to reconstruct, with increas- 
ing exactness, the history of western Asia. During its period of 


* Studien und Kritiken, 1876, pp. 599-664; especially pp. 621 ff. and 662. 
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consolidation and development the Israelitish state and its 
successors, the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, down to the eighth 
century, seem to have been only slightly influenced by the great 
powers of the Euphrates and the Nile. The rule which both of 
these powers at different periods had exercised in Palestine had 
either ceased or was, at the most, only nominal. But in the 
middle of the eighth century the kingdom of Assyria, whose 
monarchs had penetrated at different times to the Mediterranean, 
and with one of whom Ahab had come in contact in the middle 
of the ninth century, began under Tiglath Pileser III. to assume 
the proportions of a world-empire. Was it an accident that just 
at this critical moment, when the growing power of Assyria was 
looming ominously on the horizon, when Israel and Judah were 
drifting daily nearer and nearer to the edge of that maelstrom 
of Asiatic politics in which they were so soon to be engulfed, 
the prophetic instructors of the people of God should adopt a 
new and more permanent form for their teachings? Just as the 
church historian traces in the work of Greek and of Roman his- 
tory the course of preparation for Christianity, so the devout 
historian of the kingdom of God must go farther back, and, 
including Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia in his survey, trace in 
the growth of these huge empires of the Orient the action of 
forces working together to usher in that ‘fulness of the time” 
when Christ should come. 

But our conviction that the simultaneous appearance of the 
Assyrian and of the first members of the new order of prophets 
was due to divine causation and not to chance is vastly 
strenghtened when we examine the facts a little more closely. 
The appearance of the Assyrian, presaging as it did the final 
destruction of the nations of Israel and Judah, coincided with an 
unusual development of the nationalistic spirit in both of these 
kingdoms. It came at a time when they were enjoying a pros- 
perity almost equal to that enjoyed under David and Solomon. 
And this external prosperity was not without its effect upon the 
religious life. According to the testimony of the prophets, 
Jehovah was served with an abundance of sacrifice and a splendor 
of ritual which gave evidence of the popular zeal and gratitude. 
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But, with all its pomp, the worship was not acceptable to Jehovah ; 
it was fatally corrupt, and had taken up into itself many of the 
foul practices of the religion of Canaan. Furthermore, a dis 
tinguishing feature of the national religion was a kind of pre- 
destinationism, a doctrine of election which held that the religion 
of Jehovah was inseparably connected with the Israelitish state, 
and that Jehovah could come into his own as the God of the 
whole earth only by raising his people to a commanding position 
in the world. But, as we have seen, the doom of the state was 
sealed. That the religion survived the fall of the state was due 
to the work of the prophets. To Amos and his associates God 
gave the stupendous task of disentangling the elements of true 
religion from their connection with the state, and of raising that 
religion to an independent place, and enabling it to thrive more 
vigorously upon the crumbling ruins of the shattered Jewish 
monarchy, and to shed abroad a purer and more spiritual light, 
when the national armies which had hitherto upheld it had fallen 
helpless and palsied. 

In the providence of God the time had come when those 
foregleams of a universal religion which we find in the promise 
to Abraham and his successors were to be brought one step 
nearer to realization, when the religion of Jehovah, breaking 
loose from its narrow nationalistic bounds, was preparing itself 
for its mightier sway as the religion for the race. To my mind 
there is to be found here one of the most striking vindications 
of the divine origin of this religion. The gods of Assyria, of 
Babylonia, and of Egypt extended their dominion by force of 
arms; every Assyrian king gives thanks to his gods for his vic- 
tories, and ascribes to them majesty and dominion. ’ But when 
the Assyrian power crumbled, the gods of Babylon and Media 
assumed control ; while in the case of Israel we have the remark- 
able phenomenon that the God of a people which never ranked 
higher than a second or third-rate power in international politics, 
even in its halcyon days, and which was dependent during a 
considerable portion of its history, was confidently asserted by 
this people to be the God of the whole earth; and the assertion, 
was made most vigorously amid the crash of the falling national 
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edifice, and was adhered to most tenaciously when the hope of 
national independence had come to be an “iridescent dream.”’ 
As we view this striking fact of history, we must recognize the 
working of the hand of God. 

But not only does the appearance of the Assyrian coincide 
with the appearance of a new order of prophetic teachers, but 
every important historical and religious crisis in the subsequent 
history is the occasion of a remarkable outburst of prophetic 
activity. This fact abundantly justifies the modern assignment 
of the prophetical books to the Assyrian, the Chaldean, and the 
Persian periods; these names being given, not simply because the 
one or the other of these powers was for the time being domi- 
nant in western Asia, but rather from the fact that the policy of 
these powers at important crises exerted a decisive influence 
upon the fate of the Israelitish or the Jewish state, and there- 
fore upon the religion of Jehovah. 

It must be admitted that there are many difficulties in the 
way of the interpreter who seeks to assign the various prophecies 
and groups of prophecies to their proper places in this system. 
Many of the books are anonymous, and the question as to the 
composite character of some of the books is still undecided; but 
in spite of all this the main divisions are clear and distinct. And 
while it is as yet impossible to determine the historical back- 
ground of many single prophecies and to estimate their signifi- 
cance in the historical development of the prophetical religion, 
it is a striking fact that increasing knowledge of the political 
and religious crises in the history of western Asia has rendered 
many a dark and seemingly obscure prophecy luminous with 
meaning. This alone should serve to give pause to those intensely 
subjective critics who feel at liberty to disregard utterly the 
traditional placing of any oracle, and to assign it to such a period 
as the historical circumstances, the religious and theological ideas, 
and the language and style, including the rhythm, most naturally 
suggest. Every sober-minded investigator must, as it seems to 
me, see in this method only the abandonment of all safe objective 
criteria, and such a submission to the fancy and vagary of the 
individual critic as must destroy all hope of final consensus of 
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critical opinion. Furthermore, the unprejudiced critic must insist 
that a proper conception of the development of prophecy for- 
bids the adoption of such a rigorous system as to necessitate 
the excision of all the pictures of a brighter future which form 
so important a part of the writings which we commonly ascribe 
to the pre-exilic prophets. The members of this school of criti- 
cism are working on an erroneous theory, and hence, without 
refusing to them our thanks for the new light thrown upon many 
a problem by their brilliant investigations, we are forced to deny 
the validity of their conclusions. The messianic element cannot 
be excluded from the books of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and 
Jeremiah without utterly depriving them of their most distinct- 
ive characteristics as prophets, namely: heralds of the eternal 
validity of Jehovah’s laws, and of the ultimate triumph of his 
kingdom. This, as I| take it, is the one continuous, unchanging 
thought which runs through all prophecy. The methods of 
representation vary with the individual prophet, and with the 
changing historical circumstances ; sometimes it is Jehovah him- 
self who wins the victory and reigns, at other times the divine 
purpose is carried out through the agency of the messianic king ; 
but in either case it is the ultimate triumph of the kingdom of 
God which is described. It is, therefore, not only not uncritical, 
but is positively demanded by a true historical criticism, to hold 
that in each of the great crises through which the Israelitish 
religion passed, side by side with the destructive preaching in 
which the prophet declared the necessity for the overthrow of 
the present system and the abrogation of present conditions, 
there should be found the positive constructive element in which 
the prophet sets forth the fact that the permanent underlying 
principles of Jehovah’s religion must be perpetuated under new 
and more adequate forms. 

The general principles which have been stated in the fore- 
going discussion have been drawn from a careful study of the 
separate prophecies of the various periods, and hence they should 
be capable of application to these prophecies. A complete 
survey of the topic before us would, therefore, involve a detailed 
examination of all the prophecies in all the periods. But at this 
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time it will be possible only to glance at each one of these great 
periods of prophetic activity, and to note the action of the various 
prophets at the different crises of the history. 

First, the Assyrian period. To this period belong certainly 
the prophets Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. These prophets 
have to deal with at least three important crises about which we 
may group their prophecies. The first crisis to be noticed, while 
not the first in point of time, was the approaching fall of Samaria, 
which furnishes the theme for the preaching of Amos and Hosea, 
and is also included in the work of Isaiah and Micah. All of 
these prophets predict, without a dissenting note, the inevitable 
overthrow of the northern kingdom. Samaria must be destroyed 
because of her sin and her ignorance of Jehovah. Her elaborate 
ritual, her abundant sacrifices, her worship at Jehovah’s shrines, 
are of no avail; she has despised the instruction of Jehovah, and 
consequently she must be punished by the loss of her national 
existence. It was not because she had failed to reach a certain 
new standard of ethical monotheism, but rather because she had 
failed to appreciate her own privileges as a part of Jehovah’s 
chosen people, had failed to become an exponent of that justice 
and righteousness which were the foundation of Jehovah’s gov- 
ernment, and which she might have known if she had only 
been willing. Jehovah’s righteousness, therefore, demanded the 
punishment of the guilty and apostate nation. But there was 
another reason for the destruction of Samaria as an independent 
nation that is at least hinted at, and that was to secure once 
more the unity of the people of God. The triumph of Jehovah’s 
kingdom could not be conceived of so long as there were two 
branches of the house of Jacob, and consequently the remnants 
which were to escape from Samaria’s ruin are described as 
attaching themselves to the southern kingdom, and sharing in 
the happiness of the glorious reign of David’s house. 

About the second crisis, which antedates chronologically the 
fall of Samaria, the striking Immanuel prophecies of Isaiah group 
themselves. The historical occasion for these utterances was the 
combination made by Syria and Samaria against Judah, probably, 
we may conjecture, to force her into a coalition against the 
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threatening wave of Assyrian conquest. Disdaining Isaiah’s 
promise of deliverance, the weak Ahaz flung himself into the 
arms of Tiglath Pileser. His faithlessness was severely denounced 
by Isaiah, and he was told that the ally whom he had so eagerly 
sought would, it was true, destroy his Syrian and Israelitish foes, 
but would also bring his own little kingdom to the verge of ruin, 
a ruin which should, however, be averted. And, looking on 
through the gloom, Isaiah foretold the restored prosperity of the 
realm under that coming king who was to reign in righteousness. 

The third crisis was Sennacherib’s invasion and the siege of 
Jerusalem in 701 B.C. This invasion was predicted and described 
by both Isaiah and Micah, and was declared to be the deserved 
punishment for the sins of the ruling classes, sins which Micah 
declares must inevitably result in the destruction of Jerusalem. 
But the divine purpose as revealed to Isaiah did not include the 
capture of Jerusalem and the captivity of Judah at that point in 
her history As we look back upon and interpret Isaiah’s teach- 
ing in the light of the events, we can appreciate the significance 
of that marvelous deliverance of Jerusalem. Humanly speak- 
ing, if Jerusalem had been captured, the long course of the 
development of Jehovah’s kingdom among the descendants of 
Abraham might have been abruptly ended. The time had not 
yet come when the break between the religion of the true God 
and its visible outward symbols in the form of a kingdom and of 
a sanctuary could be safely made. The destruction of Samaria 
had left Jerusalem the rallying-point for God’s faithful rem- 
nant ; the destruction of Jerusalem would have left no such ral- 
lying-point. And one of the most important facts in the work 
of Isaiah is that he seems to have begun the formation and 
instruction of that little community within the kingdom; that 
church, as we might almost call it, distinct from the state; a 
spiritual community held together simply by the devotion of 
its members to the revealed will of Jehovah, and able to sustain 
itself without regard to the fate of the state and the organized 
political and religious body. 

After this invasion Judah seems to have remained submissive 
to the Assyrian yoke, with the exception of one attempt at revolt 
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under Manasseh, a revolt which seems to have been punished by 
the temporary deposition and imprisonment of the rebellious 
prince by his Assyrian overlord. While no prophecy can be 
positively ascribed to this period, it is, in my opinion, not unlikely 
that in the prophecy of Nahum we have preserved a prophetic 
utterance of comfort for this crisis, which gave the assurance 
that the fate of the tyrant nation of Assyria was sealed. This 
suggestion is made with due recognition of the fact that this 
prophecy is otherwise interpreted by the great majority of 
modern scholars. This period must be regarded as chiefly a 
time of quiet, prayerful waiting. The reign of Manasseh was 
not favorable to the prophetic movement, and many of the dis- 
ciples of Isaiah, and possibly the great master himself, fell vic- 
tims to the fierce reactionary policy of that misguided monarch. 

But, as has always been the case, these repressive measures 
failed of their object. The community of faithful souls could 
not be exterminated, and its members no doubt furnished the 
leaders for that movement which culminated in the reformation 
of Josiah. 

The last quarter of the seventh century B. C. witnessed a 
revolution in western Asia. The last great ruler of the house of 
Sargon died in 626, and the Assyrian empire was already totter- 
ing to its fall. Nineveh was captured in 607, the Egyptians were 
defeated at Carchemish in 604, and the supremacy in western 
Asia passed into the hands of the Babylonians. These mighty 
political convulsions are coincident with another remarkable out- 
burst of prophetic activity, centering about the approaching fall 
of Jerusalem. The prophets of the period regarded the destruc- 
tion of the city, not only as the necessary and inevitable punish- 
ment for the incurable sins of the people, but also as the 
indispensable prerequisite to the establishment of a new com- 
munity, in which the ark and the temple should cease to be the 
necessary elements of religious life and worship, and in which 
the old covenant upon the tables of stone should be replaced by 
the new covenant in the hearts of the people. Consequently 
they foretold, not merely the capture of Jerusalem and the exile 
of its inhabitants, but also the subsequent reéstablishment of the 
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state upon the ruins of the old monarchy, and Ezekiel in particu- 
lar, with a wealth of symbol and illustration, outlined the consti- 
tution and the law of the new community. 

After Ezekiel the voice of prophecy was not raised until the 
occurrence of a new crisis. But the religious life of the exilic 
communities was undoubtedly nourished by the writings of the 
earlier prophets, and their members waited patiently for the 
dawn of the day of deliverance foretold in those books. The 
rising power of the Persians in the latter half of the sixth century 
heralded the approach of that dawn. To this period belongs, in 
its application at least, that magnificent body of prophetical 
literature which is now usually known as the “second Isaiah.” 
These oracles have been universally ascribed by tradition to the 
great prophet of the eighth century, and it cannot be denied 
that he may have written them beforehand, and that they were 
preserved as a kind of sealed book until the time came to which 
they had immediate application. While admitting this pos- 
sibility, and recognizing the force of the argument from the 
traditional assignment of these chapters to Isaiah, I am yet 
constrained to say that, in the light of the analogy of prophecy, 
it seems most reasonable to conclude that these remarkable 
words of promise and comfort, outlining as they do the true 
nature of Jehovah’s ransomed people, and their real mission in 
the world, originated in the time to which they most clearly and 
unmistakably refer. We are, therefore, justified in finding in 
these prophecies another instance of that remarkable provi- 
dential employment of the ordinary course of history to secure 
the permanence and growth of the true religion. These chap- 
ters of Isaiah, then, may be regarded as beginning the Persian 
period of prophecy. The hour had struck for an onward move- 
ment, and Cyrus and the Persians were the instruments chosen 
to inaugurate it. It was necessary for Jehovah’s religion to be 
cultivated once more on the soil of Palestine, and so, at the bid- 
ding of the Persian king, the caravan of faithful consecrated 
souls began its weary course across the desert. 

To the Persian period belong also Haggai and Zechariah, 
who were called to rouse the people to resume and complete the 
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building of the temple at the time when the accession of a new 
king, Darius, made it possible to overcome that hostility in 
Palestine and at the Persian court which for nearly twenty years 
had caused a suspension of the work; and Malachi, who seems 
to have codperated in the attempt of Ezra and Nehemiah, under 
the favor of the Persian government, to secure the purity of 
Jehovah’s people by enforcing a proper observance of the law, and 
by casting out all who refused to comply with its requirements. 

With this establishment of the new Jewish community that 
long course of development which we have seen in its beginning 
in the work of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, culminated. The 
remnant which was separated from the sinful nation had been 
preserved and fostered under the protecting care of its prophetic 
leaders until it was strong enough to maintain itself and secure 
its own purity. The history of this community, its conflicts with 
internal and external foes, its remarkable persistency, and its 
rapid growth, can only be alluded to here. However much we 
may deprecate the religious intolerance and the scrupulous, 
almost fanatical, observance of the letter of the law which char- 
acterized the later Judaism, it must never be forgotten that, in 
the providence of God, it was this same fanatical Judaism, with 
its energy for perpetuating and propagating itself, that prepared 
the fruitful soil which produced so abundant a harvest when, a 
few centuries later, the seed of the gospel was sown upon it in 
the great political and commercial centers of the Roman world. 

Space will permit me barely to refer to the attitude of the 
prophets to foreign nations, to their view of all of them as sub- 
ject to Jehovah’s will, as instruments for the accomplishment of 
his purposes, and as doomed to destruction, or assured of preser- 
vation, according as they do not or do ultimately submit them- 
selves to his rule. One interesting feature in the eschatology of 
many of the prophets is the fact that the final triumph of 
Jehovah’s kingdom is represented as being preceded by a last 
supreme rally of earth’s hostile forces, their invasion of Judah, 
and their definite defeat and overthrow by the power of Jehovah. 
Sometimes the leader of this attack is unnamed, as in the sixty- 
sixth chapter of Isaiah, or in Joel; in Ezekiel he is described as 
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Gog of the land of Magog, the prince of Rosh, Meschech, and 
Tubal; while in the later chapters of Zechariah the Greeks 
seem to be regarded as the last great world-power with which 
the forces of Jehovah shall come in conflict. 

In the course of this article I have tried to show: (1) that 
the teaching of the prophets was not primarily the result of 
shrewd deductions from the facts of history and of conscience, 
but that it originated in a direct communication of divine truth ; 
(2) that the so-called writing prophets were not the founders and 
first promulgators of the essential facts of the Old Testament 
religion, but that, on the basis of their direct testimony and by 
inference from their assertions and demands, we are obliged to 
assume that Israel had passed through some such course of 
history as that outlined in the earlier books of the Old Testa- 
ment; (3) that all of the prophets are primarily interested in 
the ultimate triumph of the kingdom of God, and predict that 
triumph in terms and symbols derived, to a large extent, from 
their own personal and historical situation; and (4) that each one 
of the prophets had a distinct part to play in the development 
of the principles of the Old Testament religion, and that at 
definite historical crises they labored to secure the perpetuation 
and triumph of those principles by impressing them upon the 
lives and consciences of their own contemporaries. 

Viewed in this light, the argument from prophecy is, I think, 
somewhat modified. The fulfilment of specific predictions is 
still important, but it comes to be a subordinate part of the 
argument instead of occupying the chief place and, indeed, 
concentrating attention upon itself. Prophecy ceases to be 
regarded as the mere mechanical, baldly supernatural foretelling 
of future events, the occurrence of which furnishes the key which 
enables us to put together the detached and disjointed frag- 
ments, much as the child, from the confused heap of blocks, by 
the aid of the pattern at his side, can piece out the complete 
map or picture; and is viewed in its true light as ‘organically 
one, constituting a progressive germinant unfolding of the divine 
plan of salvation.”” 


? PROFESSOR W. A. STEVENS, Commentary on Thessalonians, p. 53. 











TATIAN’S REARRANGEMENT OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 
By BENJAMIN WISNER BACON, 
New Haven, Conn. 

THE internal phenomena of the fourth gospel have led of 
late to a considerable number of attempts to distinguish between 
an original order required by the connection, and that in which 
the material now appears divided, whether, as many hold, through 
accident (Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristenthums, 
1893, pp. 168-93), or through the carelessness of scribes (Blass, 
Philology of the Gospels, 1898, p. 293), or, as maintained, ¢. g., by 
Wendt (Lehre Jesu, Vol. 1, pp. 228 ff.), and as I have before 
maintained (Journal of Biblical Literature, 1894, pp. 64-76), and 
hope hereafter to demonstrate, by deliberate editorial adaptation. 
The work of Wendt, and that of Hugo Delff, entitled Das 
vierte Evangelium, ein authentischer Bericht iiber Jesus von Nazareth, 
wiederhergestellt, iibersetzt und erklart, 1890, with its supplement of 
the same year, entitled Neue Beittraige u. s. w.," has, however, a 
different purpose from that we are now engaged in. It may be 
possible, in spite of Baur’s famous comparison of the seamless 
coat, to carry through an analysis of the fourth gospel which 
shall actually resolve it into distinguishable documents, or at 
least a fundamental document, usually assumed to be the auto- 
graph of John (apostle or presbyter), and certain superadded 
material. One of the keenest of American biblical critics 
informs us privately that he is engaged upon this task. But 
the general verdict of scholars on such attempts is justly of a 
discouraging character. The relation of the fourth evangelist 
to his sources is not a mere matter of scissors and paste, nor is it 


*See also Geschichte des Rabbi Jesus von Nazareth by the same author, where 
the argument is given for regarding the following verses (in addition to the acknowl- 
edged later elements 5:4; 7:53—8:12, and chap. 21) as interpolated, viz.: 2:17, 21, 
22; 4:44; 6:44,54; 7:39; 12:16, 33; 13:20; and in addition the following con- 
siderable passages: 1: 1-6, 9-19; 2:I-I11; 4: 46-54; 5: 19-30; 6: 1-30, 37-40, 59; 
12:26-31; 20:11-19; to which 19: 35-38 is added in the Viertes Evangelium. 
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to be conceived after the analogy of ‘“redactors”’ of the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament. Even the perplexing question 
of the sources of Acts is likely to prove less intricate. Cer- 
tainly the search will not be promoted by ready-made theories 
as to the personality of the author and his relation to the apostle, 
nor by artificial devices of separation, whether by sweeping 
classifications, like Wendt’s, into narrative material (secondary) 
and discourse material (Johannine), or by fine-spun distinctions 
of style and catchwords of vocabulary. Grant, as we all must, 
that chap. 21 compels the recognition of more than one hand 
engaged upon this gospel in its present form, and that the dis- 
tinction is to a certain extent supported by apparent contrasts in 
point of view in the preceding chapters, complete documentary 
analyses will hardly commend themselves to the judgment of the 
scholarly world until answer has been made to the preliminary 
question raised now by a sufficient array of competent scholars: 
Is there evidence in the fourth gospel of a rearrangement of 
material, accidental or deliberate, producing dislocation of an 
earlier order? On this we now engage, referring, for a brief 
summary of what has already been made probable on this point, 
to the article of Professor E. D. Burton, of Chicago, in the 
Biblical World for January, 1899, which accepts most of the 
transpositions suggested by Norris, Bertling, Wendt, Spitta, and 
myself, and proposes certain others, including a rearrangement 
of chaps. 8-10, of which we must speak hereafter. 

The following are typical examples of the discrepancy 
between the present order of the fourth gospel and that demanded 
by the material employed: 

1. Jesus’ justification of his healing on the sabbath, 7 : 15-24, continues 
the discourse of chap. 5, as if no interruption had occurred. Jesus is still 
defending himself against the charge of 5: 15-18, appealing as in 5 : 39-47 
to the spirit of Moses’ law against those who are condemning him to death 
for a breach of its letter, although in the meantime the scene has changed to 


Galilee (chap.6), and back again to Jerusalem (7 : 1-13), where the preservation 
of his zncognito is a condition of safety he feels bound to maintain (7 : 1-8).* 


? This instance was first pointed out by BERTLING in the article “Eine Transpo- 
sition im Evangelium Johannis,” Studien und Kritiken, 1880, pp. 351-3. It was sub- 
sequently adopted by WENDT (Lehre Jesu, Vol. I, pp. 228 ff.). Both were unaware of 
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2. The denunciation, 10: 26 ff., continues the figure of the sheep which 
know their shepherd, 10: 4f., and the flock kept and redeemed for the Father, 
10:10-18. Yet, in the meantime, situation, date, audience, and provocation 
are wholly changed (10: 22-25). 

3. Jesus’ answer to the general disbelief, 12:44-50, is spoken zum 
Fenster hinaus. We reach a carefully elaborated ending of the public 
ministry in 12: 364-41, explaining the rejection of Jesus by his own people as 
a whole (cf. 1:11), as a fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah, so constantly 
appealed to by the synoptists and by Paul (Isa. 6:9, 10; cf. Matt. 13:14f,; 
Mark 4:12; Luke8:10; Acts 28:25-28; Rom. 9:27, 33; 10: 16-21). Jesus, 
after announcing the impending withdrawal of his light, has ‘departed and 
hid himself from them” (vs. 364). Yet he resumes again as if still con- 
tinuing the discourse of 12:20—36, although the changed situation now 
makes it a “‘ voice crying in the wilderness,” 

4. Chap. 14 is manifestly a farewell discourse; vss. 25-31 explicitly give 
the parting benediction and declare that the opportunity for extended speech 
is over (vs. 30); vs. 31 summons the company to rise ready for departure. 
In my article, “The Displacement of John xiv,” in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1894, 1 undertook to show, in ignorance of Spitta’s substantially 
identical arguments of slightly earlier date, that the “ high-priestly prayer,” 
chap. 17, must have originally followed, while the group is standing (the 
attitude of prayer, Mark 11:25) in readiness for the departure, 18:1. The 
interruption of chaps. 15, 16 seriously injures, not only this connection, but 
its own connection with chap. 13 (cf 15:3 with 13:10; 15:12,17 with 
13:12-15, 34f.; 15: 16—16: 3 with 13:20; but contrast 16:5 with 13:36; 
14: 5 ff.). 

5. Thestory of Peter’s denial, 18 : 14-18, is continued in vss, 254-27, neces- 
sitating the repetition of vs. 18 in vs. 25a. But in the meantime (vs. 24) the 
situation has changed from the house of Annas to the palace of Caiaphas, with 
the result that Peter, who was standing among a group of servants gathered 
at a fire of coals in the court of the former, is now in precisely the same 
situation, in the same group, and apparently at the same fire, but at the door, 
not of Annas, but of Caiaphas, before whom the examination of Jesus has 
been proceeding in vss. 19-23. 

Other incongruities of order, perhaps not less serious to the critic, though 
less easy to describe, have been noted in other parts of the gospel, and are 
very properly brought by Wendt into relation with the discrepancy in point 
of view and religious feeling between the evangelist and his material, which 


the demonstration by J. P. Norris (Journal of Philology, Vol. 111, 1871, pp. 107 ff.) 
that it is chap. 5 which has suffered transposition from before chap. 7, and not vice 
versa. The result of the received order is a complete dislocation of the Johannine 
chronology through 5:1 and an extraordinary interruption of the account of the 
Galilean ministry by separating 4: 46-54 from its sequel 6:1 ff. 
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I may illustrate in the following passages: 2: 21f.; 4:43-45; 7:1, 14; 10:7, 
84,9; 12: 29f., 33; 13:16, 20; 18:9, and chap. 21 as a whole.3 

We need not wonder that none of the critics who have pointed 
out these incongruities of order in the fourth gospel, or attempted 
rearrangements, should have bethought himself to search for 
external evidence. But the experience which one after the other 
has gone through is too singular to be esteemed the result of 
accident. Bertling, Wendt, and Spitta all argued, as we have 
seen, for the connection of 7:15 ff. with chap. 5, in manifest 
ignorance of Norris’ much earlier argument for the transposition 
of chap. 5 after chap. 6, on largely identical grounds, but prin- 
cipally because of the chronological difficulties of the present 
order. I myself, after arguing for the transposition of chap. 14, 
had the mingled pleasure and mortification of finding myself 
anticipated in almost every detail by Spitta. Such things must 
be expected where there is a prima facie case. But we have more 
to relate. Norris himself appends a paragraph to his article 
expressing his surprise to find himself anticipated by Ludolphus 
de Saxonia, a fourteenth-century writer, ‘‘who seems to take it 
for granted that John 6 should precede John 5.” But how much 
greater must have been the surprise of Spitta, the supposed dis- 
coverer of the disorder of John 18: 12-27, when, scarcely a year 
after the publication of his proposed rearrangement, viz., 18: 12 
f., 19-24, 14-18, 256 ff., the discovery of the Sinaitic Syriac 
palimpsest by Mrs. Lewis displayed almost exactly the proposed 
change of order, Blass pronouncing in regard to this reading 
that it is ‘‘the narrative of a real author; the other one is that of 
blundering scribes.” 5 Unexpected, indeed, must have been the 

3Since this article was written Professor Wendt has restated his views on the 
problem in his volume, Das Johannesevangelium, 1900. The analytical demonstration 
of composite origin is clearer and stronger than ever. One cannot say as much of the 


synthesis. The apostle as author of the epistles and the discourses of the gospel is 
as improbable a character as ever. 

4 Sin. Syr. gives a slightly more complicated order, 13, 24, 14 f., 19-23, 16-18, 
256 ff.— which agrees with Spitta’s in the essential points of combining the two sepa- 
rated parts of Peter’s denial and omitting the duplicate 25a, but improves upon it by 
avoiding the confusion of applying the title “high-priest” to both Annas and Caia- 
phas. 

5 Philology of the Gospels, p. 59. 
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discovery ; for the higher critics will be the last to admit that 
we have here a mere question of text and variant readings, how- 
ever grateful to Professor Blass for the liberty he would give 
them in the field of textual criticism. For Blass not only admits 
the corroboration of Spitta’s conjecture, but adds that Wendt’s, 
connecting John 7: 15-24 with chap. 5, is “highly probable,” 
and, as if this were not enough, in the most sweeping terms 
throws open the whole field of the text of this gospel, whose 
‘special feature” he declares to have been ‘carelessness in 
copying and the leaving out of sentences which were afterward 
supplied in the margin, and from thence came again into the text, 
but at a wrong place.”® But such tremendous differences are 
impossible to account for by mere transcription of texts. Even 
those who attribute the disarrangement to accident will see 
clearly how inevitable the assumption will then be that it occurred 
before the dissemination of the text as we have always known it. 
Spitta himself will hardly say that the addition of 18:25@ wasa 
scribal corruption; and the evidences of redaction which accom- 
pany the other disarrangements are conclusive. One may argue 
with Zahn’ that the reading of Sm. Syr. is a conjectural emenda- 
tion of the scribe, anticipating the higher criticism of the nine- 
teenth century, but if it be admitted that this is ‘the real order,” 
the enormous variations made here and throughout the gospel 
by the entire body of MSS. hitherto known, so far from being 
‘highly probable,” would be a phenomenon unparalleled in all 
the annals of textual criticism. The phenomena belong to the 
field of the higher critic, before the dissemination, if not before 
the formation, of the gospel as we have it; and consequently the 
appearance of external evidence was as unexpected as it is wel- 
come. 

This discovery once made, however, one could not but pro- 
long the search, to see if the second century had not other 


6 Jbid., p. 239; also the notes on this and on the passage above cited, p. 59. 


7 Einleitung, Vol. I1, § 67, n. 12, §69,n. 5, and 7heologisches Literaturblatt, 1895, 
col. 20. Zahn attributes the rearrangement to the influence of Tatian, though it is 
certainly remarkable that just here, where we might expect an adjustment to the 
rational order of the synoptists, the Diatessaron, as we have it, follows its ordinary 
tule of forcing the synoptists into the order of John 7x the received form. 
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writers able in like manner with the scribe of Sim. Syr. to 
anticipate the keenness of the trained nineteenth-century expert, 
whether by the critic’s method of conjecture based on internal 
evidence, or because possessed of unexplained sources of infor- 
mation. With surprising ease a writer of this type was found in 
the person of Tatian, whose Diatessaron, recently brought to 
light, affords us a text of the fourth gospel, practically com- 
plete, descending from a date as remote as the radical criticism 
of but a few years ago was willing to admit for the origin of the 
gospel itself. The changes in the order of the fourth gospel 
which Tatian permits himself are of the most surprising char- 
acter, in view of the general principles manifestly adopted in his 
work, and prove him either to have been a higher critic of 
preternatural sagacity, or else possessed of unexplained sources 
of information on this point—in either case a decidedly inter- 
esting character. 

On the question of the plan adopted by Tatian in arranging 
the contents of the Diatessaron in their order, which is of vital 
importance to our investigation, we are glad to have the preémi- 
nent authority of Zahn, who in his attempt at reconstruction 
arrived at substantially the same order for the contents of the 
Diatessaron as we now find them possessing in the Arabic text. 
After examining the order with a view to discovering Tatian’s 
method of procedure, he reached the conclusion that “in general 
Tatian had given a decided preference to the first and fourth 
gospels over the other two in fixing the order of events men- 
tioned by more than one evangelist, and this for the obvious 
reason that, being of the number of the Twelve, and actively 
concerned in the events they were recording, they would be more 
likely to be correct in their description of them. Where a choice 
had to be made between the first and fourth, he gave the prefer- 
ence to St. John’s order, probably because that evangelist wrote 
later, and with a knowledge of what St. Matthew had already 
written.”’® 

To this restatement and indorsement of Zahn’s general con- 
clusions Mr. Hill appends a very careful discussion of cases of 


®From Zhe Diatessaron of Tatian, by J. HAMLYN HILL, Introduction, p. 26, 
quoting Zahn. 
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displacement within the limits of an individual gospel, supple- 
mented by a table (Appendix II) of great value as showing the 
disposition made of the entire contents of all the gospels. He 
finds pretty much all the cases of displacement to be attributable 
to one or more of the following causes: (1) Tatian preferred the 
order of the event as given by another evangelist; (2) in relat- 
ing two events which occurred simultaneously Tatian considered 
himself free to put either first, as seemed best to fit with his 
narrative, since in changing the evangelist’s order he was not 
chronologically wrong; (3) in the case of short comments by 
the evangelist himself Tatian inserted them anywhere where 
they would fit in conveniently ; (4) he permitted himself to make 
slight internal transpositions to improve the order of his narrative ; 
(5) where two discourses of a similar nature occur in different 
gospels Tatian has sometimes blended them together, in spite of 
the fact that from their respective settings they appear to have 
been spoken at different dates or places; (6) in one or two 
instances Tatian has grouped together discourses on kindred 
subjects—or different aspects of the same subject—as though 
they had been spoken in immediate succession, which does not 
appear to have been the case; (7) having identified portions of 
two gospels, he has inferred that the parts which respectively 
follow them must have also happened at the same time and 
place, and has interwoven them accordingly. 

With all this as describing the method of Tatian ‘in fixing 
the order of events mentioned by more than one evangelist” we find 
ourselves in complete accord, as well as with the inference 
drawn that, with the possible exception of the identification of 
the cleansing of the temple in John 2: 13-22 with that of the 
synoptists, Tatian’s changes of order of this kind are not due to 
any lingering oral tradition, but are purely harmonistic. What 
we have to do with is a totally different class of displacements, 
distinguished (1) as being limited to the fourth gospel, Tatian’s 
principal standard of order ; (2) as not due to adjustment to the 
synoptists, (a) because it is Tatian’s principle to do the reverse 
of this, (4) because they occur in passages which for the most 


9 [bid., p. 31. 
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part have no synoptic parallel; (3) as not due to any of the 
enumerated causes, such as might partly cover rearrangements 
independent of correspondence with other gospels. In fact, they 
are neither ‘short comments,” nor “slight,” nor mere colloca- 
tions of ‘‘discourses on kindred subjects,” nor have they been 
carried over with other transposed material. On the contrary, 
if we take, ¢. g., the conversation with the Samaritan woman, we 
shall find its historical framework, viz., the journey, which might 
have been brought into harmonistic identification with some 
synoptic account of Jesus’ movements, kept in place; while the 
incident itself, which is devoid of synoptic parallel, is removed 
to Part III of the Johannine narrative. More exactly, Tatian 
leaves John 4 : I-3a@ in its connection with 3 :22—36, but instead 
of continuing, as we should expect, he takes out all that is told 
of the ministry in Samaria, 4 : 4—45a, and locates it in the journey 
of Mark 7: 31, so that Jesus, after healing the daughter of the 
Syrophcenician woman, ‘‘came unto the sea of Galilee, towards 
(sic) the borders of Decapolis (Mark 7: 30-37) ... . and as 
he was passing through the land of Samaria he came to a city of 
the Samaritans called Sychar (John 4: 4-42)... . and after 
the two days Jesus went forth from thence and departed into 
Galilee, and... . the Galileans received him (43—45a).”*° 
But the only incident of this stay in Galilee is the healing of 
the leper, Mark I : 41-45. Jesus passes on immediately to a 
feast at Jerusalem, viz., that of the fifth chapter of John, which 
here follows. Relatively to the gospel ef John the result is to 
transpose, not only the Samaritan ministry, John 4: 4—42, but 
John 5: 1-47 as well, whose relation we have seen to be, not with 
the Galilean ministry which it now interrupts, but with a subse- 
quent feast in John, chap. 7, in connection with this very chapter. 
Is it not possible that we have here an explanation of the 


John 4: 454 is utilized a little farther on as an editorial comment. 


™ Embellished by the substitution of Luke 5:12 for Mark 1:40, and Luke 
5 : 154, 16 for the last clause of Mark 1:45. But, although he thus brings down this 
healing of the leper of Mark 1 : 40-45 to a date and circumstances so similar to those 
of the leper healing of Luke 17: 11-19 that he actually employs the same verse, viz., 
John 5: 1a, with which he closes the one, to introduce the other, he makes no identi- 
fication of the two, for this would of course have involved an alteration of the text. 
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unexplained transposition which Norris was so surprised to find 
in Rudolph of Saxony? For Tatian’s Diatessaron circulated in 
an ancient High German and Latin bilingual translation as early 
as the ninth century.” 

But neither John 4 : 4—42 nor John 5 : 1-47 has any synoptic 
parallel, in ‘‘subject of discourse” or similarity of incident, to 
influence Tatian. He could have let either remain precisely 
where it stood in position relative to the fourth gospel, so far as 
the rest of his material was concerned. Indeed, he has to make 
two separate journeys of John 5:1 to make room for this chap- 
ter. Nor is he influenced by a desire to codrdinate the healing 
of the centurion’s son, John 4 : 48-54, with its synoptic parallel 
(Matt. 8 : 4-13 = Luke 7: 1-10); for the two are to him entirely 
independent incidents. Either reflecting on the early particular- 
ism of Jesus, Matt. 10:5; 15:24, he was driven by historico- 
critical motives to disregard the order of his supposedly 
dominant authority, or—he had reason to think these inci- 
dents came later. 

We need only tabulate Tatian’s resultant order for the fourth 
gospel to see how inadequate are the causes thus far suggested 
to account for the changes. The order is as follows: 

($i) John 1:1-5,%3 7-28, 29-31, 32-34, 35-51; 2:1-11;% 3:22—4:3a 
(‘and he left Judea’’). 


(§ ii) 4:46-54; (2:236-25);%5 6:14," 26-5a, 54-9, 10, 12-13, 14-18, Iga, 
216, 22-71. 


($ iii) 4:4-45a (to “the Galileans received him”); 5:1-47; (4:45). 
(Siv) 7:1, 2-10a, 106-31; (5:1a);% 2:14a, 146-15, 16, 17-22; 3:1-21; 








12 Cf. SIFVERS, Zatian, 1872, pp. I ff. 

13John 1:6 = Luke 3: 1-3, omitted as duplicate. 

2:12 omitted, probably as = Matt. 4 : 13-16, which follows John 4: 46-54. 2:13 
is purely connective and duplicate. 

5S This editorial comment Tatian has adapted to his own uses by omitting vs. 23a. 
He appends it to the first section of the Galilean ministry before the sending of the 
Seventy. 

%66:1a@ is combined with Matt. 14:13@. The interruptions and slight omissions 
in 6: 1-21 are, of course, due to the closeness of the parallel here interwoven from the 
synoptists. 


7 Another editorial comment adapted by Tatian to his own uses, in connection 
with the feeding of the four thousand. 


%8 Utilized @ second time to introduce Luke 17:11 ff. 
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7:31-52;79 8:12—11:57; 12:1 f., 9-11, 3a, 36-6, 74, 8a, 16,” 12f., 17f., 
19-364, 42-50, 366-41. 

(§v) 13:1-20, 21a, 22, 23-29, 30-32, 33-36, 370, 38a; 14:1-31a, 310; 
15 :1—18:2, 4a, 40-9, 10 f., 12a, 126-17, 18a, 184, 19-25a, 26a, 266, 28a, 284, 
29 f., 31-38a (to “and went out again unto the Jews”’), 39 f.; 19:2, 36-15, 16a, 
164, 17a, 17¢, 23 f., 1g-22,* 25-27, 28-29a, 30a, 306, 31-37, 384, 384-42 ; 
20:2-17, 18-19, 206—21: 24, 25. 

In the above table the divisions clearly marked by the sub- 
ject-matter of the fourth gospel are indicated by §-marks, sepa- 
rating the content into periods (1) of the ministry of John; (2) 
of the Galilean ministry of Jesus; (3) of a journey through 
Samaria and Galilee, and visit to Jerusalem; cf Luke 9 : 51-56; 
10:38; but especially 17:11; (4) between the final departure 
from Galilee and the night of betrayal; (5) of the passion and 
resurrection. These are, of course, entirely broken through 
by Tatian, who multiplies journeys between Jerusalem and Gali- 
lee in the interest of harmonization. But the distinction we 
have drawn between transpositions which can be accounted for 
on the principles established by Zahn and Hill, and those which 
are impossible to reduce under them, is unmistakably apparent. 
Wherever the synoptic account runs closely parallel, Tatian in 
the main reduces it to the order of John, showing his regard for 
this gospel not merely thus, but by the reverential care with 
which he has worked in almost every word of it at the expense 
of the synoptists, the only omitted portions being mere con- 
nective material or editorial comment, and the rare instances 
where the fuller account of the synoptic writers made it impos- 
sible to introduce some word or two of the Johannine story with- 
out a degree of tautology so palpable as to be absurd. The 
omissions all together scarcely amount to a dozen verses,” and 
the transpositions, if we set aside the three great masses of mate- 
rial underscored in §§ iii and iv, are practically non-existent, 


19 This verse (7:31) is repeated. See above. 


2 The changes of order and omissions in 12: 1-16, including the omission of 14 f., 
are to be accounted for as in 6: I-21. 


2tOn chaps. 18, 19 see the preceding note. 


23 Of course, we do not include 7 : 53—8:11, the spurious fragment on the woman 
taken in adultery, which formed no part of the fourth gospel in Tatian’s day. 
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affecting only the rearrangement of a brief sentence or two, to 
adapt it to the composite story.” 

Entirely different motives must have controlled in the trans- 
position of (1) the cleansing of the temple and dialogue with 
Nicodemus (2:14—3:21), (2) the Samaritan ministry (4:4- 
45a), (3) the feast at Jerusalem (5:1-47), (4) Jesus’ self- 
vindication (12:42-50). Of these five masses of material 
2:14-22 and 3:1-21 are transposed from the period of the 
Johannine ministry to separate occasions of the final stay in 
Jerusalem and vicinity; 4:4—45@ and 5: 1-47, from the Galilean 
ministry to the journey through Samaria and Perea after the 
crisis in Galilee ; and 12: 42-50, from after to before vss. 366-41. 
In only one of these instances is there even an approximate 
synoptic parallel to suggest harmonization as a motive, and in 
this (2:14-22) it is extremely difficult, considering the ease 
with which modern harmonists resort to the standard device of 
two temple-cleansings, to imagine that Tatian, who resorts to 
similar devices to a degree beyond all our conceptions of veri- 
similitude, should have been actuated by harmonistic motives 
alone.** The question remains: Was Tatian a higher critic, rea- 
soning from internal evidence and the natural probabilities of 
the case; or had he external evidence, oral or written, independ- 
ent of our synoptic gospels? The answer is to be found only 
by careful scrutiny of the transpositions. If the context itself 
is of a nature easily to suggest the propriety of their removal, 
while more profound investigation shows a latent suitability to 

23 A complete list of these minor transpositions is as follows: (1) John 12: 1-16 
(anointing in Bethany and triumphal entry). (@) John 12:9-11, which describes the 
circumstances of the anointing, precedes instead of following it, attaching to the 
corresponding element of Mark 14:3@. This is clearly, as Mr. Hill has noted, 
“for the sake of neatness in the combined account.” (4) Vs. 16, the editorial com- 
ment on 14 f., is necessarily attached to the substitute, Matt. 21: 34-5, and thus loses 
its relative position. (2) The division of Jesus’ garments by the executioners, 19 : 23 f., 
precedes instead of following the account of the title on the cross, vss. 20-22, the 
order of Matthew being here followed (exceptionally) in preference to John, obviously 
because it purports to be chronological, while that of John does not. (3) In three 


instances (2: 236-25; 4:45; 5:1a) Tatian has utilized brief touches of editorial 
comment for his own purposes. 


74 As we have seen, even Mr. Hill admits this as an exceptional case where tradi- 
tion might have had an influence. 
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the connection in which we have been accustomed to read them, 
they will be due to arbitrary conjecture on Tatian’s part; we 
may be astonished at the boldness and skill of this early pre- 
cursor of German criticism, but it will be certain that the critic 
must consent to see himself both anticipated and outdone in 
his chosen field. We shall not change our ideas on the com- 
position of the fourth gospel, though some positively expressed 
opinions as to Tatian’s respect for its order, as assumed to rep- 
resent an eyewitness, will be laid up for repairs. If, per contra, 
the context gives no such superficial suggestion of displacement, 
but on closer scrutiny reveals a deep-seated superiority in the 
order obtained after the transposition, especially if this phenome- 
non be accompanied by apparent lack of appreciation on Tatian’s 
part of the real nature and effect of the change, it will be certain 
that he possessed some source of external evidence inaccessible 
to us. 

It will be simpler to consider first the removals, and after- 
ward the new location assigned, and, beginning with the case 
most favorable to the idea of unsupported conjecture as Tatian’s 
motive, we may look first at the fifth instance, the removal of 
12:42-50. Wendt and others, as we know, had pointed out the 
incongruity of the situation in 12: 44 ff.,5 though even this was 
disputed by so able a scholar as Holtzmann; but it seems to have 
needed the superior acumen of Tatian to perceive that the real 
break is after vs. 41, all that follows serving only to weaken 
the force of the dramatic conclusion which quotes the prediction 
of Isaiah. Let us credit Tatian with the eye to perceive this, 
though we may have more to say regarding his relocation of the 
passage. We return to the removals from chaps. 1-6. 

Let it be granted, further, for the argument’s sake, that 
Tatian removed 2:14—-22 to combine it with Matt. 21: 12 ff., 
and omitted vs. 12 as duplicating Matt. 4: 13-16; we have still 
to explain why the Passover visit to Jerusalem, 2:13, 23-25, is 
canceled, and the dialogue with Nicodemus, 3: I-21, removed, 

25 Lehre Jesu, Vol. I, p. 236. 


26For an independent appreciation of the character of this /ocus classicus of the 
New Testament writers see the review of JULICHER’s Gleichnissreden, by SANDAY, in 
Journal of Theological Studies, January, 1900. 
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in spite of the fact that the journey from Cana of Galilee (2: 11) 
to ‘the Judean country” (3:22) is retained. Surely we have all 
read this entire context many times with the mental removal of 
the incident of the temple-cleansing, 2: 14-22, into the connec- 
tion of its synoptic parallels, Matt. 21:12 ff., etc., and felt no 
incongruity in the remainder. Yet how extraordinarily felici- 
tous, for a purely accidental result, is the connection which 
ensues when we pass directly from 2:1-I1 to 3:22—4: 3, and 
thence back to Cana and Capernaum in 4: 46-54! No longer 
does the expression ‘‘came into the Judean country” sound 
strangely, when Galilee, not Jerusalem, is the point of departure. 
Moreover, the entire period of ministry before the imprisonment 
of John, a unit save for the episode of the wedding at Cana, 
2:1-11,?7 becomes natural and intelligible, a prelude to the 
opening scenes of the synoptic story, which throws a flood of 
light upon it instead of contradicting it, and removes the tre- 
mendous difficulties of the chronology. 

But one reader in many millions has observed (a) that it is 
not natural that Nicodemus should speak as in 3:2, when no 
particular ‘‘sign” done in Jerusalem has been mentioned ; (0) 
that the dialogue suggests longer and fuller acquaintance with 
Jesus’ teaching than the assumed circumstances admit; (c) that 
Jesus’ reference to his impending rejection and death and the 
judgment to come, 3:11-15, 18 ff., is incongruous with 3 : 26-30 
and the whole period of the early ministry, agreeing better 
with John 8:15; 12:47 f., and the period when Jesus’ life is 
sought. Similarly it is not difficult to perceive, when our atten- 
tion has been called to the fact, that there are serious obstacles to 
placing a Samaritan ministry before the very beginning of the 
ministry in Galilee. John 4: 4-42 is really incredible at that 
time, even in its historical substance. We should expect the 
Galileans to raise the cry of John 8:48. And what of the 


*7 Treated by DELFF as secondary (ettrage, p. 18) on the following grounds: (1) 
the impossibility of the journey from Bethabara to Cana in the time assigned (2 : 1) ; 
(2) the impossibility that Jesus’ disciples, who had only become such a day or two 
preceding, should have been invited (2:4); (3) Jesus appears in a character (2: 5) 
such as belongs only to the period after 2:12; (4) the character of the onuetoy in 
contrast with all the other Johannine onyeta. 
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public, unreserved recognition of Jesus as the Messiah, 4 : 26, 42? 
The difficulty is surely great enough, even if we place it with 
Tatian after Cesarea Philippi, and the dealings with the Samari- 
tans after the restriction of Matt. 10:5 f. had been corrected by 
the experience of Matt. 15 : 24-28, and Jesus’ attitude toward 
Samaritans had altered (Luke 9: 51 ff.). An historical critic of 
the first order might conceivably have been moved by considera- 
tions such as these to place the incidents of John 3:1-21 and 
4: 4-42 later on in his “‘ Life of Christ.”” But was this Tatian’s 
idea? Apparently not, since he retained 4: 43-45 (except vs. 
456), which he would surely have treated as he does 2: 23-25 if 
he had acted on critical grounds. 

Our Matthew, the same that Tatian employs, has no relation to 
the order of John, chaps. 2-4. But we need only remove the por- 
tions known to be derived from Mark, viz., Matt. 4: 18 ff. and 
8: 1-4, inclosing the Sermon on the mount, which all critics 
recognize as prematurely placed, to come upon an underlying 
connection in Matt. 4:12 ff.; 8:5 ff., which bears a remarkable 
resemblance to that of John 3: 22—4:3, 46-54. The correspond- 
ence becomes all the stronger when the editorial comment of 
Matt. 4: 14-17 is removed, and John 2:12 brought into the 
relation with 4:46-54 which the handling of its substitute, 
Matt. 4:12f., by Tatian suggests. Nor does it stop at this 
point. Take out the next passage borrowed from Mark, viz., 
8: 14-16 (= Mark 1: 29-34), with the editorial comment, vs. 17, 
and what follows? The vss. 18-22, which form so curious an 
exception to the chain of ten miracles common to Mark, in Matt., 
chaps. 8, 9, and which begin: ‘‘ Now when Jesus saw great multi- 
tudes about him he gave commandment to depart unto the other 
side.” Precisely as im Tatian’s order, John 6:1 ff. follows upon 
4: 46-54! 

We need not raise Delff’s question whether the marriage in 
Cana, 2: 1-11, forms part of the original story, for the “ original” 
story lies farther back than we are now attempting to go. The 
arguments brought against this episode would lose much of their 
force if we removed it to the position of 4: 46a, in the interval 
between the close of the work of baptizing with John and the 
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opening of that in Capernaum ; cf. 3: 24 (suggesting the omission 
of a parallel to Matt. 4:12) and 4:54. But for this we have not, 
of course, the authority of Tatian, who connects 2: I-11 with 
3: 22 ff. But few competent judges will be disposed to deny that 
the superiority of connection in John, chaps. 1-4, which results 
from the removals made by Tatian is both extraordinary and pro- 
found, by no means easily accounted for as the result of mere 
critical sagacity or conjecture. It may well raise the query in 
our minds whether an earlier form of the Johannine story of 
events prior to the Galilean ministry did not have the following 
connection: (i) introduction; (a) [prologue, 1:1-18], (6) 
the witness of John, 1:19-34, (c) the call of the six, 1:35-51, 
(d) [the episode of Cana, 2:1-11], (¢) work in aid of the 
baptism of John, 3: 22—4:31 (44, 46a?);” and whether it was 
not followed by a second division on the Galilean ministry, 
opening after the imprisonment of John, when Jesus, receiving the 
news in his retirement, comes down from Cana and begins (ii) 
his Galilean work: (@) the healing of the nobleman’s son in 
Capernaum (2:12*?), 4:460-54; (6) the miracles by the sea, 
6:1-21; (c) the Galilean crisis, and loyalty and disloyalty 
among the Twelve, 6: 22-71. 

We have anticipated in the above the fourth of the great 
excisions of Tatian, which is made from the material of S ii, viz., 
John 5:1-47. The transposition of this chapter after chap. 6 
we regard as already demonstrated by Norris; its immediate 
connection with 7:15 ff., by Bertling, Wendt, and Spitta. Is it 
again pure accident that the removal of it by Tatian from 
between 4: 46-54 and 6:1 ff. not only results in a connection as 
perfect as between 2:11 and 3:22 ff., but removes at a stroke 
overwhelming difficulties of both matter and form? What can 
be more natural than the connection of 4: 46-54 with 6:1 ff.? 
Jesus has done a mighty work of healing inCapernaum. He crosses 

28 Passages apparently /ess primitive than the surrounding sections are inclosed 
in [ J]. * indicates a corrupted text. 


29 Or, transposing (d@) and (e), the connective material of 2:12; 3:22-24; 4:44, 
46, will be treated accordingly. 


3°] venture, however, to bespeak room at about this point for the substance of 
John 21:1-11. Cf. Luke 5:1 ff., and see Loors, Auferstehungsberichte. 
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“to the other side of the seaof Galilee . . . . anda great multi- 
tude followed him, because they beheld the signs which he did on 
them that were sick.’’ Intercalate chap. 5,and we have Jesus in 
Jerusalem defending his life against the rabbis in a great dialectic 
discourse. The occasion, we learn from an editorial note of the 
stereotyped form (5:1), was ‘‘a feast of the Jews,” but to this day 
the dispute is unsettled what feast, every possible feast being 
discordant with what immediately precedes (4:35) and what 
immediately follows (6:4). And now the discourse against the 
rabbis in the temple breaks off abruptly, without a hint of how 
Jesus escapes, or even whether he did escape, and (from Jerusa- 
lem) he ‘crossed over to the other side of (amAOev répav) the sea 
of Galilee,” etc. One would almost say in this case Tatian must 
have seen the incongruity of chap. 5 between 4: 46-54 and chap, 
6, and removed it for that reason. And yet readers for eighteen 
centuries did not notice it. Harmonists did not notice it. 
Critics did not notice it. Bertling, Wendt, and Spitta, searching 
the gospel for this very matter of dislocations, did not notice it, 
when they had actually perceived that the close of chap. 5 must 
connect with 7:15 ff. Even Norris’ modest suggestion went 
unheeded till Professor Burton, bringing it together with those 
of Bertling, Wendt, and Spitta in Germany, gave us at last the 
true order: 6:1-71; 5: 1-47; 7:15-24, I-14, 25 ff.; with the sup- 
plementary transposition of 7: 45-52 to a place between vss. 36 
and 37,thus avoiding the absurdity that the officers sent to arrest 
Jesus do not return until several days after. The feast of chap. 
5, and its sequel, 7: 15-24, is therefore, as Norris perceived, 
either the Passover alluded to in 6:4, or more probably the 
ensuing Pentecost.3* That of 7: 1-14, 25 ff. is of course Taber- 
nacles (7:2). It is easy to see what immense gain ensues to the 
sense, especially in 7:1 and 25, from this final adjustment. We 
must justify Tatian in making the order of events after the crisis 
in Galilee as follows: (1) the Samaritan ministry, John 4: 4-45 

3* This is also indicated by the subject of the discourse. Pentecost was the Feast 
of the Giving of the Law. Accordingly in chap. 5 the debate turns upon the “higher 
law” and Jesus’ relation to the Mosaic legislation. Similarly in 7: 37 ff. (Tabernacles) 


the discourse turns on the ritual of water-pouring, and in 8: 12 ff. (Feast of Lights) on 
Christ as the true light. 
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(see below) ; (2) a visit of Jesus (apparently unattended, if 
not incognito (John 5:7, 13, 15), to Jerusalem at Pentecost 
( Passover ?), where he heals a paralytic on the’sabbath, and thus 
raises plots against his life, but successfully defends himself, 
5:1-47 (add 7:15-24); (3) return to Galilee, where he 
remains in hiding until Tabernacles (4:45; 7: 1-9), followed by 
a still more dangerous conflict at Tabernacles with the authori- 
ties at Jerusalem, in which Jesus is secretly befriended by 
Nicodemus, 4:45; 7:1-30 (omitting 7:15-24 and vs. 31, the 
latter improperly repeated by Tatian); 3:1-21; 7:31-52 (but 
transpose vss. 37-44 and 45-52). Disregarding for the present the 
location given to all these incidents save that of chap. 5, either 
our respect for Tatian’s skill as a historical critic must be vastly 
increased by these results, or we must begin to suspect that he 
had sources of information unknown to us. Somehow he has 
anticipated Norris in his discovery of the true relation of chap. 
5 to the adjoining chapters, and cured the difficulties of the 
Johannine chronology at a stroke. Whether the fact that the 
early Fathers in general, and Origen in particular, seem not to 
have felt the difficulty, nor recognized a Passover or Pentecost 
at this point, has anything to do with this, may be left unsolved. 

But we must turn now to the story of Jesus’ visit to Jerusa- 
lem at Tabernacles (chap. 7), with Tatian’s curious intercalation 
of the incident of Nicodemus. We know not why he should 
have removed it from between 2: 1-11 and 3: 22 ff., why he 
should insert it here rather than at any other suitable point 
earlier than the reference in 7: 50 ff.; but once insert it here, and 
the story of chap. 7 and that of 3: 1-21 are both flooded with 
new light. The reference of 3: 2 is to the miracle of 5: 2 ff., as 
typical of those referred to in 7:3. Nicodemus comes by 
night because of the danger involved in openly associating with 
the sabbath-breaker of 5: 1-18; he is already prepared in some 
degree for Jesus’ claims of divine authority (3:1) by the dis- 
course of 5: 19-47; 7: 15-24. Jesus, on his part, is prepared to 
take still higher ground, referring to the unbelief and rejection 
he has met on the part of the teachers of Israel (3:11 f.; of 
5: 38-47), predicting his violent death (3: 13-15; cf 5:18; 
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7:19), and declaring the judgment that will fall on the wilfully 
unbelieving (3: 16-21; cf 5:27, 30 ff., 42-47). How strange 
all this, if as yet he has had nothing but acceptance (2: 23; 
3:2)! How incomprehensible the tone of denunciation of the 
teachers of Israel as a class, and the assumption of rejection and 
death as a foregone conclusion, if in 3: 26-30 the joy of Jesus’ 
universal welcome is still as that which surrounds bridegroom 
and bride! But insert 3: I-21 after 7: 30, and the strange out- 
come of this first great conflict in Jerusalem is illuminated. 
After the philippic with which the attempt to kill him for sab- 
bath-breaking had been met, and the pharisaic zealots, though 
plotting, are cowed for a time (7: 25-30), we have the night 
visit of the rabbi, who goes from it prepared to play his part of 
secret friend (3: 1-21). The belief of the multitude, wonder- 
ing at the miracle, provokes a second half-hearted attempt 
(7:31 ff., 45 ff.), but the very boldness of Jesus’ appeal (7 : 33- 
36) gives him a partial acceptance with the multitude, while 
Nicodemus plays the part of Gamaliel (Acts 5 : 33-42) in the 
Sanhedrim (7: 45-52). The section winds up with a clear pic- 
ture of the divided state of opinion (7 : 37-44). 

Are we, then, to suppose that Tatian had the critical acumen 
to see the incongruity of 3: I-21 in its present setting, and its 
appropriateness after 7:30? Hardly; for in that case he would 
not have introduced the section one verse too far along, viz., 
after vs. 31, so that, having thus broken the unmistakable connec- 
tion of vs. 31 with 32, he is obliged to repeat it before going on 
with vss. 32 ff.3? 

But let us scrutinize the disposal made of the Samaritan min- 
istry, John 4:4-45@. Mr. Hill’s statement regarding it is as 
follows: ‘“‘Tatian seems to make this happen on the way from 
Galilee to Judea, if we connect it with the opening of this chap- 
ter; this is the reverse of John’s order (John 4:3). Yet at the 
close of this visit (4:43) Jesus departs from Sychar to Galilee, 

32 Unless, indeed, this repetition of the context at the point of rupture be a device 
for calling attention to the change of order, as we remember to have seen maintained 
under similar circumstances; cf. the repetition of 5: 1@, and the division of 4: 45. 


Perhaps Tatian was influenced by the resemblance of 2 : 23-25 (which he utilizes else- 
where) to this verse. 
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as in St. John’s gospel.” In reality, the journey assumed by 
Tatian, in lieu of that of our John, is that of Mark 7: 31, from 
Tyre and Sidon, ‘through (or between) Galilee and Samaria,” if 
we may identify it with that of Luke 17:11, 7. ¢., along the 
great road from Ptolemais, across the plain of Esdraelon, “up 
the midst of Decapolis’”’ (Mark 7: 31), for a last secret visit to 
Capernaum (Mark 9g : 30-33), and thence back through Perea to 
Jerusalem. Tatian, of course, does not represent that Jesus is 
now in danger of his life in Galilee, and hence keeps off its ter- 
ritory save for this secret visit across the lake to Capernaum and 
back ( Mark g: 30, 33); but makes of the escape to Tyre and Sidon 
(Mark 7: 24), with the return through Samaria and Galilee (Mark 
7 : 31), followed by the visit to Jerusalem of John, chap. 5, simply 
one more missionary tour. But the effect 2m the relative order of 
John is to bring this time of exile and flight, 4 : 4-43, exactly 
where, by the best conception we can form of Jesus’ movements, it 
ought to stand, viz., between chap. 6 and chap. 7. We under- 
stand now why Jesus ‘must needs go through Samaria.” We 
understand his new attitude toward Samaritans (cf. Luke g: 51- 
56). Since he bade the Twelve enter no village of the Samari- 
tans, but go only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, Galilee, 
then so hospitable, has driven him and them into exile (Mark 
7 : 1-24 and parallels), and there, in heathen Phoenicia, the hum- 
ble, believing pleading of the Syrophcenician has operated in 
Jesus’ own mind, as once before ( Matt. 8: 10), to effect a widened 
conception of his mission (Matt. 15: 22-28). After this there is 
related, indeed, the visit of Jesus to Jerusalem at Pentecost. 
But he is alone, and at first unknown, and when he returns to 
Galilee, though ‘the Galileans received him, having seen all the 
things that he did in Jerusalem at the feast, for they also went to 
the feast”’ (2. e., the feast of John 5:1; cf Diatessaron, xxiii, 3), 
he remains in retirement. We understand, therefore, why his 
brethren reproach him with remaining hid, and urge him to make 
a public appeal in Judea, 7: 1-9. Vs. 1, which makes havoc of 
the sense after chap. 6, becomes lucid after chap. 5. But is it 
accident or sagacity which makes Tatian adopt the order 4 : 4— 
454; 5:1-47 (4:456); 7:1, 2-10a, 106-31 (5:1a)? The 
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insertion of 5 : 1-47 between the two halves of 4: 45, instead of 
before it, and of chap. 7 before a repetition of 5 : 1, like the similar 
instance at 7:31, looks more like blundering than sagacity ; 
unless, indeed, we adopt some theory of cryptographic hints. 
At least we may say Tatian’s work as a whole gives no such out- 
line of the life of Christ as we derive from the study of his 
transpositions in the fourth gospel. 

Our review of Tatian’s resettings of transposed material is 
completed; for whether the removal of the temple-cleansing, 
John 2: 14-22, was primarily for the sake of harmonization with 
Matt. 21: 12 ff. and parallels or not, its relocalizing would inevi- 
tably be so determined. We only wonder that the feast to which 
it is assigned is distinguished, by the subsequent insertion of 
John 10: 22,40; 11:1 ff., 54; Lukeg: 51 ff.; John 12:1 ff., from 
the final Passover. Perhaps its association in the text with John 
3: 1-21 had some effect. In any event the real temple-cleans- 
ing can only have come at the final crisis; for from its nature it 
was and could be nothing else than a decisive throwing down of 
the gauntlet to the hierocracy, as it is recognized to be in Mark 
11:27 f., and as is easily manifest from John 2:19; cf Mark 
14:58; 15: 29.33 

We are willing to admit that the transposition of John 2:14- 
22 might have been purely conjectural. If needful, we may 
grant the same as to 12: 42-50, though in the latter case modern 
critics would then have been, not only anticipated, but outdone. 
True, we have still an imperfect order when 12: 42—50 precedes, 
as it certainly should, vss. 360-41; for vss. 42 f. do not properly 
follow vs. 36a, as Tatian himself shows by his change of reading 
(xaé for 6uws wévror). The further transposition of 12: I-19 after 
vss. 20-362 is required by internal evidence; but thereafter the 
sequence II: 47-53, 54-57; 12:20-36a, I-19, 42-50, 364-41 
becomes irreproachable. We then understand (from I1 : 54-57) 
why the Greeks of 12: 20 ff. cannot approach Jesus directly ; for 
the public entry of 12: 1-19 has not yet taken place. Jesus is 
in seclusion at Ephraim (11:54), and can be approached only 


33 Of course, the saying had not been treasured up three or four years in the 
memory of the false witnesses and people. 
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through his intimates (12:20 ff.). The scenes of 12: 20 ff., 
I-19, are prepared for in 11: 54-57, precisely as those of the 
visit at Tabernacles (5: 2-47; 7: 15-30) are prepared for in 
7:11-13. Note also the relation of 11:47 ff., 51, 52 to 
12: 23-25, 32. Perhaps it is needless to remark how far better 
12: 360 follows after vs. 19 than after vs. 36a. 

The transpositions of Tatian are, therefore, by no means all 
that are required by the narrative of the fourth gospel. Spitta’s 
in chap. 18 has now the corroboration of Sz. Syr. That of chap. 
14, advocated by me in 1893 independently of Spitta, I do 
not deem less probable. Burton’s of 7: 37-44 after vss. 45-52 is 
entirely commendable. Finally, in 8:12—10: 42, asection which 
Tatian inserts as it stands, a solid, continuous mass, more com- 
plex transpositions are required than anywhere else in the gos- 
pel, whether it be for that reason or for some other that Tatian 
makes no alteration. Here Professor Burton proposes as a pos- 
sibility the following order, without giving his reasons: 8:21-59; 
Q: I-41; 10: 19-21; 8: 12-20; 10: 22-29, I-18, 30—42. 

If, then, I may return to the starting-point of an analysis 
originally undertaken without dreaming of external evidence in 
its support, till surprised to find myself anticipated by scribes and 
harmonists of the second century, I may briefly state conclu- 
sions as to this section of the gospel also based on internal evi- 
dence alone. 

Professor Burton has already laid his finger upon one of the 
difficulties, the separation of thescene of 10: 1-18 from that of the 
connected discourse 10: 26-29 by vss. 22-25. Professor Burton 
would remedy this by intercalating 10: 1-18 between vss. 29 and 
30. But besides the close connection of vss. 29 and 30, 10:1 ff., 
as Holtzmann points out,3+ is inseparable from chap. 9. The 
warning not to follow false leaders, blind guides, usurping 
shepherds, is addressed to those who submit to the arrogant 
rule of the Pharisees, who have just excommunicated the restored 
blind man for his bold challenge of their judgment pronounced 
on Jesus. He is an example of those who, though unpretend- 
ing, instinctly know their true Shepherd. This parable on the 


% Handkommentar, ad loc. 
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instinct of the sheep corresponds to the synoptic saying on the 
inward light, Luke 11: 34—36 and parallels, likewise uttered in 
connection with a denunciation of the Pharisees as “blind 
guides;” cf.9:40f. It is greatly confused by the relation into 
which it has been brought with the (now) ensuing parable of 
the Good Shepherd, 10: 7, 82, 10-18, which is indeed related to 
it, as we shall see, but should not follow it. And the confusion 
is made worse confounded by the attempt to introduce a third 
comparison in vss. 76, 9, where Jesus appears as the Door, resulting 
in the extraordinary mixture of vss. 7-9. To make sense of vs. 
8 we are compelled to read in vs. 7 0 rouujv in place of 7 Ovpa. 
The change was made to accommodate vs. 9, which in its pres- 
ent place is simply a disturber of the peace. Doubtless this 
brief parable is precious and authentic, but in the present con- 
nection it is inadmissible. It would compel us to reject both 
parables, on the ground that such confusion and allegorizing are 
totally foreign to Jesus’ teaching. For reasons soon to appear 
vs. 86 would seem to be from the same readjusting hand. 

We are now prepared for the true solution of the difficulty. 
Its prime cause is found in 10: 22-25, which should be the open- 
ing paragraph of this entire section of the gospel, which we are 
accustomed to open (lamely enough5) with 8:12ff. At the 
Feast of Dedication in December, called by Josephus the Feast 
of Lights on account of its salient feature, the grand illumination 
of Jerusalem, Jesus reappeared in the temple, and was immedi- 
ately challenged to declare himself in plainterms. If we recog- 
nize in 7: 37 f. an allusion to the ceremony of water-pouring at 
Tabernacles, surely we cannot ignore so conspicuous a parallel 
as in 8:12 ff. the allusion to the distinctive ceremony of the 
Feast of Lights. But this implies that 10: 22-25 should come 
before and not after the account of the healing of the blind man, 
rebuke of the Pharisees who claimed to see but were blind, and 
the discourse, 8:12 ff., which begins: “I am the light of the 


35 For how can the series of discourses in the temple (8:20), debates with the 
Pharisees, and subsequent miracle on the sabbath (9:14), with the ensuing events, 
all take place at Tabernacles, when in 7:37 it was already “the last day, the great 
day of the feast,” and the whole account of events on that occasion is brought to a 
formal conclusion in 7 : 45-52, 37-44? See below for the true introduction to 8: 12 ff. 
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world, he that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” 

But one step at a time. What answer does Jesus make to 
the challenge: ‘If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly”? From 
the present context one cannot but admit that it is rather an 
evasive one, either too much or too little; for even vs. 30 
gives no idea of what Jesus means by his messiahship. From 
Mark 10:45 and Phil. 2: 7-9 we know what to him, or at least 
to our author (cf 1:29, 36; 3: 14-16, etc.), was by this time 
most essential in it—exactly what we have in 10: 7*,3° 8a, 10-18. 
The thieves and robbers are not false teachers, but worthless 
governors of Israel, kings who sitting on the throne of David 
have fleeced and slaughtered and destroyed the flock for their 
own advantage (Zech. 11:4-17). It is because he comes not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give his life for 
the flock, that Jesus assumes the title to govern Israel, and now 
he tells them “plainly” that he is the Son of David. 

After this we have no further difficulty with the connection of 
10: 26-39. But instead of passing on tovss. 40-42, which, of course, 
would close the section, we go back to 9:1 ff., now introduced 
by an exactly similar escape (cf 10:31, 39 with 8:59). Here 
occurs the characteristic miracle of the feast, with the resulting 
controversy with the “blind” Pharisees, 9: 35—10:6 (10:9 hav- 
ing perhaps once stood after vs. 5), and its effect, 10: 19-21. Last 
of all the discourse, 8:12-59, to which the closing paragraph 
10: 40-42 joins on instead of to the almost identical situation of 
10: 39. 

Of external evidence for this complex transposition we have 
but one infinitesimal trace. It has always been difficult to say 
why the majority of western texts which interpolate the pericope 
adulterae should insert it at just this point, John 7:53—8:1I. 
Is it barely possible that the scribe who set this example had 
reason to suspect a gap between 7: 37-52 and 8: 12 ff.?37 


3° For meaning of * see footnote 28. 


37 Or was he also so sagacious a critic as to observe that after 7 : 37 (“the /ast day 
of the feast”), 40-44, and 45-52 there must needs be a new explanation of the situa- 
tion before the series of discourses and events of 8: 12-20, 21 ff., etc., can follow ? 
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The internal evidence occasions only embarras de richesse. It 
is impossible within reasonable limits to do more than make a 
beginning in noting the references which prove our proposed 
order the true one, viz.: 10: 22-25, 7*, 8a, 10-18, 26-39; 9: I— 
10:5 (9?), 6, 19-21; 8:12-59; 10:40-42. But as we follow 
the page beginning at 8:12 (cf 10:22f.; 9:5, and 10:4), the 
presupposition of what the restored order makes to precede 
appears in almost every line. With vs. 140 cf. 9:29; with 15, 
9:34; with 16, 9:39; with I9, 9: 16-30; with 20, 10:22; with 
21, 9:41; with 22-24, 9: 35-41; with 25 (‘that which I have 
been saying to you from the beginning,” viz., “I am the Good 
Shepherd,” etc.), 10:24 f., 7*, 8a, 10-18. Why does Jesus 
denounce his interlocutors, apparently without provocation, as 
“liars” and “murderers,” 8:37, 40, 44, 55? Why does he chal- 
lenge them to “convict him of sin,’’ 8: 46, if not because this 
philippic was once preceded by 9: 17-34, in which his present 
pharisaic antagonists had carried their bigotry to the length, not 
only of threatening Jesus’ own life as a sabbath-breaker, but of 
attempting to pervert one of the little ones which had beiieved 
in him (cf 10: 28), by telling him (9:24), ‘* We know that this 
man [Jesus] is a sinner,” and again (9:29), “We know that 
God hath spoken unto Moses,?* but as for this man, we know not 
whence he is” (cf. 7:28; 8:14 f.). We must remember that in 
8 : 12-59 the Good Shepherd is defending one of the little ones 
of his flock against the thieves and robbers who have usurped 
the power they now employ to slander and kill Jesus, to cast his 
new disciple out of the synagogue (9: 34), and to pervert the 
rest (10:20). Cf. Mark 3: 22-30 and parallels. 

A single objection may be raised—the waduv in 10:31 (of. 
8:59). But the wadw of this verse is wanting in both Tatian and 
the Sinaitic Syriac, in spite of the fact that both make 8: 59 pre- 
cede, precisely as in the common text. 

The transpositions we have proposed in the text of John may 
safely be left to speak for themselves, even without external 
evidence. Their very dimensions, to say nothing of the 


3® The Johannine irony is very manifest in 9: 29, especially when we note in con- 
nection with 10: 7*, 8a, 10-18 that in the Kabbalah Moses is “ the faithful shepherd.” 
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evidence of redaction (¢. g., in 10:7—9), should at once dispose 
of any theory of mere accident or textual corruption. Yet the 
extraordinary coincidence of Sz. Syr. in 18: 12-27, of Tatian 
and the peculiar source of Matthew in chaps. 2-6, and of Tatian 
alone in his major transpositions, is a phenomenon impossible to 
explain by any assumed critical sagacity on the part of scribe 
or harmonist. In many cases the assumed sagacity is con- 
spicuously wanting. The alternative remains of extra-canoni- 
cal sources, a comparison of which by second-century scribes 
would, under certain circumstances, produce the interpolation of 
passages such as 5: 34, 4, and 7:53—-8:11 at points where they 
were either actually demanded by the context (cf 5:3 and 7), 
something similar having stood in the source employed by the 
gospel writer; or else where these sources indicated the exist- 
ence of a gap (as after 7:52). Under other circumstances 
second-century writers, knowing these extra-canonical parallels, 
might derive immeasurable aid in perceiving where the final 
redactor of the gospel had changed its order, and, if bold enough, 
like the scribe of Szm. Syr., or if engaged like Tatian in a work 
of readjustment of the gospel tradition, might partially employ 
this means. 

Such we believe to be the most rational explanation of the 
facts. If, however, the surprising coincidences show nothing 
more than a remarkable anticipation of a modern analysis by 
higher critics of the second century, it will be worth the while 
of every student to read through the fourth gospel once more in 
the following order: 

i. The ministry in codperation with the Baptist. [1:1-18], 19-51; 
[2:1-11]; 3:22—4:3 (44?). 

ii. The Galilean ministry. (4:46@?); 2:12; 4:466-54; 6:1-7I. 

iii. The period of exile and Samaritan ministry; Jesus at the Feast of 
Pentecost. 4: 4-42 (43 ?); 5:1-47; 7:15-24; (4:45 ?). 

iv. The visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles. 7: 1-14, 25-30; 
3: 1-21; 7: 31-36, 45-52, 37-44. 

v. The visit at the Feast of Dedication. 10: 22-25, 7*, 8a, [84*], 10-18, 
26-39 ; 9: I—10:5, g*, Ig—21 ; 8: 12-59; 10: 40-42. 











vi. The period of retirement in Ephraim. 11:1-57; 12:20-36a, I-I9, 
42-50, 366-41. 
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vii. The final Passover. 2:13*, 14-22, [23-25*]; 13:1-15, [16], 
17-19, [20], 21-35, 15 :1—16 : 33; [13:36-38]; 14:1-31; 17:1—18:13, 24, 
14, 15, 19-23, 16-18, 255-40 ; 1g: 1—20: 31 ; [21: 1-25]. San te 

The transpositions underscored with a straight line rest upon 
internal evidence only ; that underscored with a wavy line is sup- 
ported by the Sinaitic Syriac. The rest, including all the major 
transpositions, are supported by Tatian. 








| 
| 
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CRITICAL NOTE. 


PAPPISCUS AND PHILO. 


In 1889 Professor Arthur C. McGiffert published an early Christian 
dialogue entitled Avr. Bod} Taricxov Kai Pirwvos "Iovdaiwy pds povayxov 
twa. Professor McGiffert reported the dialogue as extant in three manu- 
scripts, and made full use of two of these in the construction of his 
text. The variants of the third he was able to present only for the first 
chapter and a half of his edition. In April, 1899, while working in 
the Royal Public Library at Dresden, I found a fourth manuscript of 
the dialogue, which seems to merit a brief notice." 

The original dialogue lying back of the extant editions seems to 
have been composed in Egypt in the sixth century.? Professor Zahn, 
following the suggestion of the name Ilarmioxos, finds in the dialogue 
remains of the lost Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus of Ariston of Pella; 
but in this he has not been followed by the other critics. Besides suf- 
fering revision at least twice, the material of it was used by Anastasius 
Abbas, toward the end of the ninth century, in the composition of his 
ArdXe€ts Kata "lovdaiwv. 


t ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT, Dialogue between a Christian and a Jew. New 
York: 1889. As early as 1880 Professor Zahn had read the dialogue in the Venice 
manuscript. Cf. ZAHN, Acta Joannis (1880), p. liv, n. 2; HARNACK, Jexte und 
Untersuchungen, Bd. 1, Heft 3 (1883), p. 126, n. 123. There is said to be a fifth 
manuscript of the dialogue in one of the libraries at Athos, but I have no particulars. 


? Harnack, evidently meaning the original work, refers it, though not positively, 
to the sixth century; cf HARNACK, Altchristliche Litteratur: Die Ueberlieferung und 
der Bestand, p. 94, 10); MCGIFFERT, of. ctt., p. 42. Bardenhewer assigns it to ca, 
700 A. D., evidently meaning the recension represented by V; cf BARDENHEWER, 
Patrologie, p. 539; MCGIFFERT, of. cit., p. 43. McGiffert regards the recension rep- 
resented by P as made about 1070 A. D. 


3’Idoovos kal Ilamicxov dvridoyia wept Xpicrod. This was written between the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Hadrian (135 A. D.) and the time of Celsus (170 A. D.), 
as notices in Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Eusebius indicate. Cf HARNACK, 
Die Chronologie, p. 268; THEODOR ZAHN, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutes- 
tamentlichen Kanons, 1V, pp. 321 ff. (1891). Not knowing of McGiffert’s edition, 
Zahn reports only two manuscripts, V and M. 
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The two manuscripts used by Professor McGiffert were a Paris manu- 
script of the twelfth century (P)* and a Venice manuscript of the four- 
teenth (V).5 These were found to represent different recensions of the 
dialogue, P containing, e. g., considerable interpolations, and V was 
made the basis of the published text. The manuscript of which Pro- 
fessor McGiffert made only partial use is at Moscow, and comes from the 
fifteenth century (M).° So little has been done with M that it is doubt- 
ful which recension it represents. Its readings, as far as published, 
show some conspicuous agreements with P, but, on the other hand, it 
seems hardly long enough to contain the interpolations. Thus of the 
three manuscripts only one, V, is certainly a witness for the text of the 
earlier recension. The interest of the Dresden manuscript lies in the 
fact that it is a second and quite independent witness to the same 
recension. 

The Dresden manuscript (D)’ is a fifteenth-century folio of six 
paper leaves, each cm. 28.5 by 21.2. It is written in single columns, 
with from twenty-nine to thirty-one lines to the page. It begins with 
the dialogue, the title in red standing at the top of the first recto. 
The dialogue ends on the sixth recfo, and the rest of the manuscript, 
forty-one lines, is occupied with three mutually independent paragraphs 
of kindred material. While the six leaves now stand alone, it is clear 
that they once formed part of a considerable volume. The number 6 
in red at the top of rectos 2-6 shows that these leaves belonged to 
the ninth quire. of a book; and traces of the title of another work, 
printed off on the last verso from the top of a now missing page, show 
that the codex did not end here. The explanation of the manuscript’s 
condition has lately been supplied by Dr. von Gebhardt, who has 
shown that the manuscript has an interesting history.* It belonged to 
a large collection of manuscripts sold in 1788 to the Electoral Library 
in Dresden by Christian Friedrich Matthaei. These and other manu- 
scripts now in Leyden, Gottingen, Leipzig, St. Petersburg, and Charkov, 
Matthaei seems to have obtained by systematic theft, carried on through 
several years, while he was engaged in cataloguing the manuscripts of 
the Library of the Most Holy Synod in Moscow. The plundering of 
this, and probably also of the Library of the Archives of the Ministry 

4 Par. Cod. Graec. 1111. 5 Ven. Cod. Graec. 505. 


6 Bibl. Sanct. Synod., Cod. Graec. 314 i 
ccci 


7 Dresden Kgl. Bibl., A 109 (Matthaei no. 39). 
8 Cf. O. VON GEBHARDT, Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XV (1898), pp. 477, 478. 
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of Foreign Affairs, was facilitated by the fact that Matthaei was allowed 
to take numbers of books at a time to his home to work on. Where 
the appropriation of complete codices was likely to arouse suspi- 
cion, Matthaei seems to have abstracted a few leaves, which was the 
more easily done as many of the books were in very bad condition and 
greatly in need of binding. Probably in this way the Dresden leaves 
of the dialogue were separated from the codex to which they belonged. 
But the manuscript is in no sense fragmentary. The red traces on the 
sixth verso show that a new and independent work began at the top of 
the following page, and assure us that we have not only all of the dia- 
logue, but all its appendices. 

Of the origin of the Dresden manuscript nothing seems to be 
known. It was clearly part of a larger book from which Matthaei 
probably took it; but to which of the Moscow libraries it belonged 
Dr. von Gebhardt found nothing to show. Before the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the Moscow libraries had hardly any Greek 
manuscripts. They derived the most of their manuscript wealth from 
the monasteries of Athos, about 1655, although a few manuscripts 
came to them from Constantinople, Janina, and Jerusalem.’ In any 
case, we have in M and D two manuscripts of the dialogue written in 
the fifteenth century and traceable to Moscow ;* and the question of 
their possible relationship arises. But the collations show that D is 
not a transcription of M, nor M of D; nor are D and M copies from 
the same exemplar. 

The following collation of D is based upon the published text of 
Professor McGiffert. It is arranged so as to show the readings of the 
other manuscripts and Anastasius in all instances where D departs 
from the published text. Where the witnesses are not particularly cited, 
they are to be understood as supporting the published reading. But 
it must be remembered that the readings of M are known for the first 
two or three pages only of the published text. 

Page 51, |. 1 Warmioxov c. V pro Marioxov PM 2 dvaxwpytnv pro 
povaxov 3 Avacrdo.v add c. V post twa 6 Wamrmioxos (corr?) c. V pro 
Ilarioxos 10 drexpiOn pro -Onv V | dvaxwpyrns pro povaxds V. 

9 But a more western origin is made probable for D by the evidence of its 
paper, which bears prevailingly a Swiss, or possibly Italian, watermark of the four- 
teenth century. Cf E. KIRCHNER, Die Papiere des XIV. Jahrhunderts, etc. (1893), 


p- 22, no. 54 in the plates; also C. M. BRIQUET, Papiers et Filigranes, p. 70, pl. nos. 
53 and 58. 


© Both manuscripts were in Moscow in Matthaei’s time. On the previous history 
of M ¢& his remark, “ fuit antea in monasterio Iberorum,” in the catalogue notice of it. 
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52:3 emev c. M pro dre V; om P 5 povov suppl marg post rovro 
21 ott add ante od 23 Tov add ante Kepapéws. 

53:2 dome. V. 

54:8 pOc. P An pro éxatoorg évvdtw V 10 otv om prim man; suppl 
marg 22 éyévvovto 23 el om prim man c. P An; suppl marg ¢c. V 24 Tov 
pro rnv* | éreioOns dpa Kav apt, Ste mepi Tod xprorod [Kal Geod add P| jpav 
Aeyer [ore P] 6 Adyos obros [otros 6 Adyos P]; atrds yap éorw Lepeds cis 
Tov aidva Kata tiv Tag MeAyuoedéx fost MerAyuoedex add c. P. 

55:9 Tov omc. P An 11 oac. P pro éBdounxoote mputw V. 

56:12 aAnbeis pro -Ons 14 0d om prim man; suppl corr 15 xprorov ¢. 
V pro Oeov P An 17 Hvayxacey c. V pro nvéyxare 22 Tod Om 24 ov OM 
prim man; suppl marg. 

57:2 pera Kadovd, meAAnTiKdv Pro KadG@s déyere | éote Pro éotw 8, 14 
"AuBaxovp c. P pro ABBaxoip V. 

58:2 mavra om c. P An 4 idocay pro idwoav V; P cidwoav 7 éBacidevoe 
pro -vev 8 Tov ov corr g adv pov om prim man; suppl marg 18 zpocdw- 
Koow pro mpordoxaow : P zpoadoxodew 19 mpocdoxotow pro mpocdoxacw : 
P mpockvvovcr. 

59:1 HAGe c. An pro HAO 3 6 om prim man; suppl corr 4 dpeiv pro 
bpiv 19 onpepov add post eipioxere 20 ovdev? om. 

60:1 Kapraca pro xataraou 3 tr edwxev ipiv c. P An 4 & é ipov 
ddeirero | tr Kal jpiv aira dédwxe [P dwxev| c. P 7 érépacev pro -cas 
12 kav pro xal 16 tr ByOdcty Kal rHv Suow c. P; An ByOdrctu kai Suv 
17, 18 é& éxéyntncov thv tm’ oipavdov GAnv, rapedOe Siow, émieKdrnoov 
[-cxdry- prim man om; suppl marg| dvatodjy c. V gui vero amb lect habet. 

61:9 Kai add ante droddAvaba 10 TodovToV pro TovTwv. 

62:11 & 6 AaPid repi ipov c. P 13 avvycover pro -ow. 

63:2 pev om prim man; suppl marg 6 éor. [5 add An| Népov c. An 
pro éarw ‘Hpwdys 7 od, ‘Hpwdys add post Oieoraciavis g pyde vixnoavtes 
add post xdetoavtes (cf. P xwyoavres pro kXeloavtes) 10 Ott add post civ 
18 mpooxvvovpevov c. V pro mpooxvvotpev P An. 

64:5 kal om ante viot 6 jpdv pro ipov 8 fr éfevoaro tatra c. An | év 
TovTas om 10 “lovdaiwy c. V pro ‘Pwpaiwy P; An om. 

65:1 mpocire pro -ev 2 Hyucpav corr 6 Hpwrnoav pro épwryncav 15 mapio- 
tavtes pro mapiotavres 23 Of0os pro dfov | ivatia add prim man ante ta 
ivaria; del rubr. 

66:1, 2 ¢ tadra dtu Exabev 2 exeivar add post tiv 4 ‘Nove pro ‘None 
5 ayuoea pro tyace. 

66 : 7—73:32 (cap 12) ome. V. 

74:13 mepitiOnor pro -ow 14 ‘lepepiov pro "lepysiov. 


es 


Se ee 
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74:15—75:8 éyw pev—apvncacbe om; v. infra sub. 76: 2. 

75:11 qpiv pro tpiv 16 po add post éyxadéeons. 

76:1 ‘le€exiavy pro “lelexcnr P; “Efexiav V; An om 2 post dddoxovrds 
oe; add 74:15—75:8 éyw pev—apvycacbe. 

74:17 €vAov om prim man; suppl marg 20 oo §idov om prim man; 
suppl corr. 

76:5 Oewpyoas c. V(?) pro Oewpyoavtes 6 Mwoéws ¢c. VP pro Muv- 
céws | tr ty Oardooyn épvOpg: V tH épvOpa Gardooy: ty Gardooy TH épvOpa 
P 13 émdedwxas c. V pro émdois P: An émédoas 14 Mwoéa c. VP pro 
Mwvoéa 17 Mwoys c. V pro Mwvons 18 qpov pro ipov. 

77:5 Mwoéws ¢c. V pro Mwveéws 7 Mwoys pro Mavois 8 eeorpapern 
pro -ppevn. 

78:16 Tovto prim man; corr TovTw. 

79:2 tc. P pro Séxa 3 Apypwoar pro épjpwoav 18 os c. P An pro 
WOTEep. 

80:9 TO daBorw c. P An pro rots Saipovins. 

80 : 20—83:8 (capp 17, 18) ome. V. 

The Dresden manuscript is an additional witness for the text 
represented by V. Not only does it agree with V in lacking the exten- 
sive interpolations of P (chaps. 12, 17, 18), but in the parts common 
to all three, D and V agree against P in an overwhelming majority of 
readings. D is not a mere copy of V, however; in one conspicuous 
case it enables us to correct V. In this D has the support of P, but 
not of An. The passage, which Professor McGiffert rejected as one of 
P’s interpolations, consists of two short sentences following the words 
iepeds eis Tov aidva kara THv Tagw MeAxuoedex.* But the passage itself ends 
in these very words, which at once suggests that it fell out of the text 
through an error of the eye —a case of homoioteleuton. Internal evi- 
dence seems to favor the passage,” and the generally rigid fidelity of 
D to the text of V," together with P’s attestation of the passage, makes 

™ MCGIFFERT, of. cit., p. 54, 1. 24; chap. 5. 

%2The alternative view would be that D comes from an ancestor representing a 
recension intermediate between V and P, the reviser having inserted this passage. 
But it is hardly conceivable that a reviser would have stopped with this addition, and 


not at least have smoothed out some of V’s obscurities and abruptnesses, practically 
all of which are preserved in D. 


73The agreement of D and V ina number of difficult and obscure readings is 
very noticeable, ¢. g., 52:3; 53:2. In 57:2 D seems to preserve a more original text 
than V. D agrees with V in reading Mamrmicxos, Ilarmickov, spellings rejected by 
Professor McGiffert, but advocated by Professor Zahn; cf. Forschungen, IV (1891), 
p- 321, footnote 1). 
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the external evidence very strong. It is certainly easier to see how the 
words could have fallen out of the text than to see how they could 
have crept in. 

D’s only other striking departure from V is in the transposition of 
two sections on image-worship. In Anastasius the material relating to 
image-worship is presented together. This brings into a single para- 
graph,” first the substance of chap. 1, then chap. 15, ll. 2-6, and then the 
latter half of chap. 13. D agrees with An in the latter particular, placing 
chap. 134 after the opening linesofchap. 15. Whether this argues any 
historical connection between D and An may be questioned ; in any case, 
it illustrates the same tendency to rearrange topically the materials of the 
edition represented by V. That D and An here preserve the order of the 
true text as against V and P seems very unlikely. Professor McGiffert 
regards these three passages as contributions of the seventh-century 
redactor, to whom V owes its essential form; and their partial disloca- 
tion in D may go back to the period when their position in the text 
was not firmly established.’ 

The evident conclusion as to the textual relations of D and V is 
that they represent the same recension and type of text. From this V 
has departed most seriously in the omission of ére‘oOyns — MeAyuoedéx of 
chap. 5, and D, in the dislocation of the image-worship section belong- 
ing to chap. 15. Finally the manuscript of the D-V recension, on 
which the eleventh-century revision represented by P was based, must 
have been free from both these imperfections. 

The Dresden manuscript further contains three paragraphs of kin- 
dred material by way of appendices. It is clear that these are not 
intended to form part of the dialogue ; the latter ends with a doxology, 
and the paragraphs are set off from each other and from it by large 
marginal capitals in red, such as occur nowhere in the body of the 
dialogue. The first and longest of these appendices proves to be sub- 
stantially identical with the opening paragraph of Anastasius’ Avadegis 
cata “lovdaiwv already mentioned. The differences between them sug- 
gest that in Anastasius the paragraph has been revised throughout, and 
a new item is added to the already long list of Anastasius’ literary 
obligations. There are appended to the AvdAeéis several anti-Jewish 
pieces like the two remaining paragraphs of the Dresden manuscript, 
but these particular paragraphs do not appear among them. 

% MIGNE, Patr. Graec., 89, col. 1233 CD, 1236 A. 


15 Part of the material of the first of these sections Professor Zahn has found in 
St. JoHN oF Damascus, De imaginibus, oratio III, ed. Lequien, p. 385; MIGNE, Patr. 
Graec., 94, col. 1409. 
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The following collation of the first paragraph is with the edition 
of Migne—which, however, agrees entirely with that of Mai— Parr. 
Graec., 89, coll. 1204-5: 


1204 A “Ore péAAes “Iovdaiov b Xpiotiavé dmavrioa eis duddekw, rpd 
Tavrys mpd ye tavTos, deities Tov "lovdaiov épwrpaa eiwé por dati “EBpaios 
dxoves, "lovdaios cai "IopanXitys: tis éotiv 4 éppnveia tov TpLdv dvopdrwv 
tovtwy; Kal dre ein 6 ‘lovdaios pro ‘O Xpictiavds —é ‘lovdaios | xadcioBar 
pro Kr Piva | tr "lopanr éx rod Geot | cai ov add post aitd | tr cirys 
por | ‘EBpaios ‘lovdatos pro ‘lovdaios Kai “EBpatos Kai | cal add ante ei 
pev | edpy pro evpor | dor oldas 7d dvopa cov pro ba Tov ’lovdatds éors 75 
dvopd cov | kal 6’—-xpodytav om | eipyn pro eipo| dddo add post 
pypa | abe réws pro paOyrevov | kay pro kart oe | morews Pro Tis 
mioreds cov. B duPards pro duaBarys | dtu pro dior | tHv epvOpav Kai tov 
"lopdavnv pro rov "lopddvnv kal tiv OddAaccav | "Iopand pro ’Iopandirys | épyn- 
veverar om | adtis yap pro érady airoi | rov om ante Oedv | éyvwpwe pro 
éyvwopirav | répata pro mepdtys | Ste pro éredy | eis tiv ‘lovdaiay pro tiv 
"lopdavnv | "IopanA pro ‘lepovoadAnp | Kipos pro Kal ante YaBaw6 | épur- 
veuTns pro épynververar eipnvevtis | woavva év tois tWioras add post orpa- 
tiav | 6pos— Baros om | Mwons Epunveverac év miota pro Mwvojs oe 
Aiyurriaxy OBy | Evrivy OnKn pro Erivy O/By | SapovnrA Pro Sedjp | Epyy- 
veverat om | ‘Paoip xatdpa épynvevera pro ‘Pabod—airdv. C 5 zpddpopos, 
kupiov pro "lwavvns—Kupiw | A€yerac add post ByOdrgctp | ev airy pro 
éxel | éyevvyOn pro éyevnby | Geds pro Kipws ante qpov| 6 add ante 
"lopdavns | A€yerar xataBaows pro avyxardBacis adbrod | éxet add post 
érevdy | 6 Kupuos, xai €BarricOy ards om. 

1205 A favtos om | 6 owrnp pro cwrypia |  arodeu add post 'lov- 
Saiwv: te kal om | aire 4 Seka dua to watpi Kal TO mavayiw Kai ayabe 
kai {woro@ aitod mvevpari, eis Tos aidvas trav aiwvwv. dunv add post 
xabaipeots. 

Appendices II and III are as follows: 


nn ~ ~ c 
Tlepi ris dvaipeoews Tov yxpiorod dyoi ‘Hoaias, ws mpoBarov éri odhaynv 
pt p 7 ’ 

» J 4A ”~ o , a > , , ‘4 , c > A 
7x9n. iva dé yvos OTL TwTHpLOs TOIs avO pwrrois yeyevntar, pynot madwv Oo avtos* 
~ , > a < a , 7 \ ¢ , 9 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
TO podwm adtod jets mavres idOnuev. Kal iva paOys dre did THv odayiv 

, , aw , , , A , 
aitov rapedoOn 7d yéevos tav ‘lovdaiwy eis eEoAdOpevow, tporeOyKe: Kal Svow 
Tovs movnpovs dvti THs Tapys airov. Ti yap aitav wovynporepov, meTa ToTaVTas 
evepyecias Tov evepyérny aitav dveddvTwv ; 

o ” , «7 a a ” « , 74 ‘ ‘ 
Orav ein mpds ve 6 "I(ov)daios, ris Erexev 4 mapOévos; eit? ob mpds 
avtov, THs érexev 7 OTEipa Kal yeynpaxvia Sdppa; évradOa pev yap, é'v xoAvpa, 
7 ‘ , ~ > ~ ‘ > , , > , ‘4 , > 7 
TO py yapov peracyxeiv: exeioe SF eurddwv, dvo- ob pdvov H oTeipwors, GAAG 
Kal TO ynpas. éyévvnoav obv ai oreipa, iva murrevOy Kai 7 mapSévos yevvycaca, 
kal TO Kat’ éxeivyv pvoTyplov, TO pvoTypiy TOUTW TpowdomoieL. 


EpGAR J. GOODSPEED. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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MYTHOLOGIE UND MetTapuysik. Die Entstehung der Weltan- 
schauungen im griechischen Altertum. Von WILHELM 
BENDER. Stuttgart: Fr. Frommanns Verlag (E. Hauff), 
1899. Pp. 288. M. 4. 

Tus volume, which is the introductory volume of a general history 
of the relations between mythology and metaphysics, is an illustration 
of the wider range which writers on the history of philosophy are 
taking in their attempts to interpret the history of human thought. 
The work of Erwin Rohde, Psyche, Seelenkult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube 
der Griechen, 1894, formed a notable contribution to a better under- 
standing of the relations between primitive religious cults and beliefs 
on the one hand, and Greek philosophy on the other. The present 
work, while not so original or so exhaustive an investigation as that of 
Rohde, is very useful to the student and to the general reader, as 
covering in a brief and yet fairly comprehensive manner the leading 
conceptions and modes of thought which passed over from the primi- 
tive religious faiths of the Greeks into their philosophy. 

Among the religious conceptions to which special philosophical 
significance is attached is, in the first place, that of the twofold series 
of the primitive Greek gods. On the one hand, there were gods 
derived from the naive view of natural forces which, to the primitive 
mind, are conceived in more or less animistic fashion, and, on the other 
hand, there were the ancestral or hero gods which had more definitely 
personal characteristics. _Uranos and Gaia are illustrations of the first 
class, Zeus and Demeter of the second. At a somewhat later stage 
came the theogonic speculation in which the question as to the origin 
of these gods, and, by implication, an explanation of the origin of the 
world and of the processes of nature, was given a methodical state- 
ment. With this the way was prepared for the work of the early 
philosophers, so-called, who, as has been frequently recognized, gave 
statements as to the origin and development of nature which lie quite 
close to the mythical concepts of Father Oceanos and Chaos ; and even 
when, as with Empedocles, we have a much more advanced type of 
speculation, we still have such principles as those of love and hate, 
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which remind us of the more primitive anthropomorphic concep- 
tions. 

The most important conception, however, of the primitive mythol- 
ogy which passed over into philosophy was that connected with the 
primitive belief in a “double,” or soul which could be separated from 
the body. To this, in the first place, is to be traced the theory of per- 
ception adopted by Empedocles and Democritus, according to which 
cidwda, or images, come off from bodies and enter into the body of 
another through the eye or ear in vision or hearing. This apparently 
fantastic doctrine is simply and easily explicable when we put it into 
connection with the theory of the “double.” 

It is in connection with the idealism of Plato that the significance 
of the distinction between soul and body becomes of fundamental 
importance. The older conception was that the mental life was a 
function of the whole body, especially of the breath, and could not 
exist without it; but in certain of the cults, notably the worship of 
Dionysus, the conception was introduced that the soul could lead a 
life by itself, and that this was a life better than the life joined with the 
body. It was held in this cult that the soul could be separated or 
freed temporarily from the body by intoxication. Among the Pytha- 
goreans and the Orphic societies the same result of freeing the soul 
from the body was attained by ascetic principles. In all these ways 
the distinction between the life of the body and that of the soul was 
brought to clear recognition, and a higher value was attached to the 
life of the soul, a value which was tremendously increased by the 
belief in immortality. 

Now, when one takes up Plato’s theory from this point of view, it 
is easy to see how much is due to this ethical and spiritual dualism 
established by the religious cults. The doctrine of ideas implies a 
fundamental separation between the world of real being and this 
present world of change; the former is the world of the soul, the 
latter of the body. The former world has been seen by the soul in its 
previous existence, and though in this life processes of reflection may 
lead us to discover the transitory character of what is about us, it is 
after all only to remind us of the ideas which the soul itself has seen 
in previous existence. The immortality of the soul is a topic to which 
Plato returns again and again in the Phedrus, the Republic, and 
especially the Phedo. Inthe Phedo stress is laid upon the principle 
that the philosopher would desire above all things to get away from 
the bodily senses in order that he might perceive more clearly, and 
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gain true knowledge. The ascetic tendencies which are found here 
and there are easily explained when we take into account the Pytha- 
gorean and Orphic doctrines on this point. 

In Aristotle there is not so much that is directly due to the reli- 
gious and mythical conceptions. A more scientific tendency is every- 
where manifest, and yet in his conception of the pure form outside 
the universe there is a reminder of the Platonic and religious dualism 
just noted. 

The chief criticism that would naturally present itself upon 
Bender’s work is that it needs to be read as a somewhat one-sided 
account of the progress of Greek thought. His statements with regard 
to Plato, for example, leave out of account entirely the zsthetic and 
artistic sides of Plato’s nature which appear as a frequent counterpart 
to the ascetic ideas, and in such dialogues as the Philebus make their 
claim for full recognition in the ideal of a perfect life. But making 
allowance for its inadequacy, if considered as a representation of 
Greek thought in its entirety, the work of Bender is a useful and sug- 


gestive outline. 
J. H. Turts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


History oF ANCIENT PuiLosopHy. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. 
Authorized Translation by Herbert Cushman, Ph.D., Instruc- 
tor in Philosophy in Tufts College. From the second Ger- 
man edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 
Pp. xv +393. $2. 

GeErRMAN philosophical readers are familiar with this work as one of 
the famous Miiller series of handbooks. It has made important inno- 
vations, which have been generally commended by technical scholars 
of Greek philosophy. It is a work of great erudition and scholarship. 
Unlike most former treatises of this kind, the history of thought is not 
here separated from the history of affairs. Professor Windelband has 
gone far to lead the general reader to the history of thought through 
the history of affairs in the Greek nation. This work occupies a 
unique position in this respect, and may mark the beginning of an 
epoch in the rewriting of the history of philosophy. 

The deviations from previous conceptions and treatment are in 
regard to the following points: the separation of Pythagoras from the 
Pythagoreans and the discussion of the latter under “ Efforts toward 
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Reconciliation between Heracleitanism and the Theory of Parmenides,” 
the separation of the two phases of atomism by the Protagorean 
Sophistic, the juxtaposition of Democritus and Plato, the conception 
of the Hellenic-Roman philosophy as a progressive application — first 
ethical and then religious—of science, with which patristics is also 
organically connected. 

Windelband’s treatise has an important mission: “to solicit friends 
appreciative of a noble cause, to preserve alive the consciousness of 
the imperishable worth which the creations of Greek thought possess 
for all human culture.” 

Gratitude is due the translator for his excellent piece of work. A 
full bibliography is appended. 


GEORGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


EvoLuTiIon AND OTHER Essays. By Otro PFLEIDERER, D.D., 
Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. Edited 

by Orello Cone. London: Adam & Charles Black, 1900; 
New York: Imported by The Macmillan Co. Pp. 306. $2. 
Five of these ten essays, viz., “Evolution and Theology,” “The 
Essence of Christianity,” “ Jesus’ Foreknowledge of His Sufferings and 
Death,” ‘“‘The National Traits of the Germans as Seen in Their 
Religion,” “Is Morality without Religion Possible?” have previously 
appeared in American journals. The last-mentioned was published 
in the Philosophical Review for September, 1896." The other five 
essays, viz., “Theology as Historical Science,” “ Luther as the Founder 
of Protestant Civilization,” “The Notion and Problem of the 
Philosophy of Religion,” “The Task of Scientific Theology for the 
Church of the Present,” “ Free from Rome!” have been translated by 
Dr. Cone, and now appear in English for the first time. The English 
reader is under obligation to the translator for his placing in a con- 
venient form some of the occasional writings of one of the foremost 
theologians and scholars of this century. While Pfleiderer seeks to 
safeguard the religious interest, he yet attempts to give it a form which 
will not be an embarrassment to free scientific investigation. Indeed, 


t An article dealing with the same general subject appeared in the April, 1899, 
number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY under the title, “ Religionless 
Morality.” It was contributed by Professor Pfleiderer at the request of the editors 
of this JouRNAL, and is the latest utterance of the author on the subject.—[THE 
Epirors.] 
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it would seem that the problem of the theology of the present was to 
effect a harmonization between scientific philosophy in its enjoyment 
of free play and the religious interest which yet must suffer no essential 
abbreviation in the new synthesis. 

Among the workers at this task Dr. Pfleiderer holds a conspicuous 
place, and this latest volume is to be welcomed as one of his best. 


GEORGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THEISM IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By James Iveracu, M.A., D.D., author of /s God Knowable? 
Evolution and Christianity, etc. New York: Published for 
the New York University by The Macmillan Co., 1899. 
Pp. x +330. $1.50. 

Tuis is the inaugural course of ten lectures on the Charles F. 
Deems foundation in New York University. The lectureship was 
founded by Mr. Deems for the discussion of “the most important 
questions of science and philosophy, with special reference to their 
relation to the revealed truths of Holy Scripture and to the funda- 
mental principles of theistic philosophy.” The subject of this course 
and its treatment fit well the founder’s purpose. The author is well 
read in the science of the day, and at home in current philosophies. 
His grasp of genuine Christian theology is also firm, adequate, and 
experimental. To him Christian truth is the rational expression of 
Christian reality, as scientific truth is the rational expression of reality 
in nature. He does not hold that religious faith, including Christian 
faith, is necessarily blind ; that its object is non-existent, or, if existent, 
unknowable ; that philosophy has a monopoly of reason ; and that apart 
from philosophy and natural science intellect has no function. It is 
our duty to recognize all facts, and to find and hold a view of univer- 
sal being that will leave every fact unimpaired and give to it its due 
place and explanation. This has made it necessary for scientists to 
recognize the fact of life as something other than mechanical or 
chemical force, and to recognize animal life as other than vegetable 
life. So also personal life is a new fact coming into the world after 
vegetable and animal life. In explaining the course of evolution up 
to the present time personal life in men has had a large part. And 
the study of this personal life shows that among its characteristics, and 
of supreme value as a force in development, is the religious nature. 
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This has come to be recognized by thinkers of all schools, and the 
necessity is felt to understand the religious element and to find what 
are its implications. A view of reality as a whole—a view of the 
universe —that either ignores man’s religious nature or that gives to it 
a wrong or inadequate interpretation in the sum total of things is 
thereby discredited. As our author says: “ Religion is highest and 
most central, and has, or ought to have, the controlling position in life. 
Religion is the sanction of morality; yes, but it is more than the 
sanction of morality. When it becomes a mere sanction of ‘morality, 
it fares ill with religion and morality. Philosophy may be satisfied 
with such a conception of God as will help her to solve the problems 
of thought and life which are confessedly philosophical ; science may 
be satisfied with such a conception of God as will help her to conceive 
the order of the universe and help her to think of the realm of law as 
real; and ethics may be contented with the recognition of moral law 
as issuing forth from a sovereign of infinite power and wisdom, who 
has imposed an ethical law on all intelligent agents as the condition 
of their existence in a realm of rational beings. But a God who is 
only the cause of order, the presupposition of knowledge, the source 
of moral order, is utterly insufficient to satisfy the religious demands 
of man.” The first demand of the religious nature is fellowship with 
God. For this, God must be, not an abstraction, but “a real, living 
power,” “‘an object to our devotion, our affection.” Still further, God 
must be such a one as is implied in the consciousness of sin and 
guilt. To meet demands like these requires something other than that 
which is furnished by any and every form of monism. The conscious- 
ness of personality, especially when it includes the consciousness of 
sin, excludes the monistic conception of being. It asserts of the self 
a reality and independence not compatible with such aconception. It 
also implies a God who is not to be identified with the universe, or to 
whom the universe is simply the other, or who is only the principle of 
unity in all things. If we take the religious consciousness in its 
highest reach, as given in the New Testament, we shall no longer speak 
of God as absolute, and so on, but we shall borrow the grand words, 
“God is spirit, God is life, God is love.” We shall recognize him as 
a person with an infinite fulness of ideal personal determination, ade- 
quate to himself and creating the world, not in natural necessity, but 
in the full freedom of rational, self-communicating love. He is the 
principle of unity in the universe, not as identical with it, but as its 
Author, at once immanent in it and transcendent over it, and as both 
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immanent and transcendent distinct from it, independent and self- 
sufficient. In coming to this conclusion the author traces the process 
of evolution, so far as it has yet been disclosed. He begins with the 
inorganic world as a preparation for life, and in successive lectures 
advances through irrational to personal life. He discusses the ques- 
tion whether a rational religion is possible, and gives a searching criti- 
cism of the negative answer given by both Kidd and Balfour. He 
then shows the function of human personality in the process of evolu- 
tion, and emphasizes its distinction from the function of non-personal 
life. He thus reaches the great fact of religion, universal among men 
and a constitutional characteristic of man, and in his treatment of its 
implications reaches the conclusion given above. The discussion is 
everywhere clear, calm, judicial. He recognizes the merits and points 
out the defects of theories inconsistent with the author’s own view. It 
is a wholesome, helpful discussion of a great subject. 


Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 
WATERVILLE, ME. 


THE PsycnoLocy oF RELIGION: An Empirical Study of the 
Growth of Religious Consciousness. By Epwin DILLER 
STARBUCK, PuH.D., Assistant Professor of Education at 
Leland Stanford Jr. University; with a Preface by WILLIAM 
James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xx+ 423. 
$1.50. 

Tuis is the third and most extended of Dr. Starbuck’s published 
studies in the science of religion. The second of these has already 
been noticed, and the first referred to, in this JouRNAL (Vol. II, No. 4, 
p- 853). The three form a unique body of literature of the highest 
religious, educational, and psychological value. The author’s purpose, 
in this volume, is declared in his opening paragraph: “to carry the 
well-established methods of science into the analysis and organization 
of the facts of the religious consciousness, and to ascertain the laws 
which determine its growth and character.” The method of study is 
purely inductive. Accordingly, all conclusions are based upon a 
careful analysis and comparison of individual cases of religious 
experience. Out of a vast number of such cases, 192 were selected 
for study. Of these, 120 were females and seventy-two males. Part I 
of the volume is devoted to the study of these cases, the results being 
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exhibited in graphic charts and tables. The successive chapters are 
inductive studies upon the great central aspects of religious experience, 
e. g., “The Age of Conversion” (chap. iii), leading to the conclusion 
that “conversion is distinctly an adolescent phenomenon ;” “ Experi- 
ences preceding Conversion” (v), the conclusion being that, in the 
pre-conversion state, “the central fact in it is the sense of sin,” and 
that “we have to look for the cause underlying the sense of sin, in 
part, in certain temperamental and organic conditions, and not to 
consider it simply as a spiritual fact ;” “In what Conversion consists” 
(vii), where the induction is reached that “self-surrender is important, 
whether one’s effort is against the new life, as in resistance to convic- 
tion, or foward it, as in prayer and personal effort.” The “conscious 
and sub-conscious elements’’ of mental life work together in conversion, 
and the function of the will is seen to be to give point and direction to 
the latter. Chap. x, on “The Character of the New Life,” includes a 
wholly fresh and valuable study of the neural changes that are held to 
be the correlates and conditions of the results attained in conversion: 
‘“What shall we say of this awakening of new powers and activities ? 
In former years it was said that the person had been ‘born of the 
Spirit,’ or ‘endued with power from on high,’ a point of view which, 
from our present standpoint, seems entirely accurate. It is as if brain 
areas which had lain dormant had now suddenly come into activity — 
as if their stored-up energy had been liberated and now begun to 
function. The growth of consciousness is, in the rough, parallel with 
the increase of associational fibers in the cerebrum, which condition 
the different ideational centers in the brain. At conversion the con- 
ditions are as they would be if the various areas were suddenly struck 
into harmony,” etc. (pp. 132, 133). “The great awakening of con- 
version into a world of spiritual insight is so inclusive that we fitly call 
it a second birth” (p. 144). 

Part II, of the book, is devoted to the study of “ Lines of religious 
Growth not involving Conversion,’ for the purpose of gaining an 
insight into the nature of religious growth of the gradual and relatively 
uneventful kind, where “there are no sudden crises, which mark the 
disappearance of an old life and the beginning of a new.” The 
method of study is the same as before, conclusions being drawn from 
first-hand study of cases reported in answer to printed lists of 
questions. Two hundred and thirty-seven cases were studied, ninety- 
five of them being males. From these cases conclusions are drawn as 
to “The Religion of Childhood,” “ Adolescence,” “Adult Life,” and 
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“The Line of Growth following Conversion,” compared with that of 
the cases especially considered in Part II. In general, it is found that 
the lines of growth run precisely parallel for the two groups. In both 
cases there is “the birth of consciousness on a higher spiritual level,” 
“the adolescent struggle due to a sense of incompleteness,” the experi- 
ences of “storm and stress,” and a period of reconstruction in which 
the subject arrives at “‘a positive and constructive attitude toward life.” 
Some rather marked contrasts are encountered when we follow the 
investigation as to whether the two types of cases, having passed 
through the same general line of growth, merge into mature life with 
the same general religious conceptions and attitudes. 

Dr. Starbuck’s investigations are directed only to Protestants and 
modern Americans. His method of accumulating, sifting, and analyz- 
ing evidence and exhibiting conclusions is satisfying and illuminating. 
The results of this first-hand study are in general accord with “evan- 
gelical”’ views of conversion, but they exhibit the phenomena in a new 
and strong light—a light in which it is seen that conversion is normal 
and as truly natural as it is supernatural; and that nature and the 
supernatural are, indeed, one realm of well-ordered law which is only 
the mode whereby God works. Dr. Starbuck has been consistent and 
has rendered a service of the highest value in following out his con- 
ception of “the business of the psychology of religion to bring together 
a systematized body of evidence, which shall make it possible to 
comprehend new regions in the spiritual life of man, and to read old 
dogmas in larger and fresher terms,” the end being “the possibility of 
becoming nature’s helper toward wiser and better ways of religious 
education.” 


NATHANIEL BUTLER. 
CoLBy COLLEGE, 


Waterville, Me. 


Tennyson, RuskIN, MILL, AND OTHER LITERARY EstTIMATEs. By 
FREDERIC Harrison. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1900. Pp. 302. $2. 

Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON has gathered in this volume fourteen 
essays on literary subjects. They are written in the style which their 
author, during many years of industrious productiveness, has made famil- 
iar to the reading public by numerous papers contributed to English and 
American, but chiefly English, periodicals. They are all of them highly 
readable. They are full of good sense and good feeling. The author 
is a disciple of Comte, but his posivitism does not make him incapable of 
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appreciating generously writers the most antipodal to himself in funda- 
mental belief. One cannot but be won upon by the ingenuous kind- 
ness of tone that prevails throughout Mr. Harrison’s pages. He treats 
literature like a man well-informed on the subjects he touches, and at 
the same time like a man not in the least inclined to break with the 
best-bred current traditions and conventions of criticism. That is to 
say, Mr. Harrison is not an independent critic. His critical expres- 
sions have the value belonging to fairly good new statements of gen- 
erally received views and not the illuminating or stimulating value 
belonging to well-considered individual opinions, differing at points, 
as probably such opinions would, from prevalent notions. 

We say “ fairly good” statements ; for notwithstanding the readable 
quality that we have attributed to these papers of Mr. Harrison, it 
needs to be said that the style is careless to a degree that makes it not 
unjust to call it newspaperish. This charge is not loosely made, but 
restriction of space forbids the citation of illustrative instances. 

Adherence to convention on the part of a literary critic will make 
him safe only as he expresses himself in general, and in fairly moder- 
ated, terms. When Mr. Harrison, falling in with the current mistaken 
notion that Tennyson’s technical achievement in the /m Memoriam is 
very nearly beyond criticism, extravagantly says (p. 5), “There is not 
a poor rhyme, not a forced phrase, not a loose or harsh line in the 
whole series” (that is, in the whole production, /x Memoriam), one feels 
like confuting him with, for example, this stanza, in which there is 
neither rhyme nor poetry: 


If one should bring me this report, 
That thou hadst touched the land to-day, 
And | went down unto the quay, 

And found thee lying in the port. 


“Quay” rhymes, indeed, to the eye, but, properly pronounced, to 
the ear not. And as for “forced phrase,” really what does Mr. Har- 


rison think of 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God, 


for expressing the idea of a rural congregation’s kneeling at the altar 
to partake of the communion? Mr. Harrison’s sentence of praise 
here commented on is not a chance escape of momentary exaggeration. 
It occurs in a whole paragraph of similar hyperbole. 

On the whole, however, and notwithstanding these necessary abate- 
ments of praise, we recommend Mr. Harrison’s book as one well worth 
reading. Witiiam C. WILKINSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THe CiirF DWELLERS AND PugesLos. By STEPHEN DENISON 
Peet, Pu.D. Chicago: The American Antiquarian, 1899. 
Pp. xviii + 398. $4. 

Tuis volume by the accomplished editor of the American Anti- 
qguarian meets a demand which has long existed. It gathers together 
from all accessible sources first-hand testimony concerning the inter- 
esting races which at the time of the Spanish invasion occupied so 
large a portion of that great plateau which lies within the limits of 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. In no other single volume 
can one obtain such trustworthy information in reference to these par- 
tially civilized peoples. The reports of explorers who have visited 
these regions from early in the sixteenth century till the present time, 
and have made a personal, if not always an accurate, study of the ruins 
scattered over them, though given nearly always exactly as they were 
written, have been subjected to the criticism of a man who has no 
theories to defend, and whose knowledge of the matters to which they 
relate is minute and thorough. The value of the volume is greatly 
enhanced by numerous appropriate and instructive illustrations. They 
make the text easy reading, and for most people are as satisfactory as 
would be a visit to the ruins they set before us. 

In the space at command we cannot undertake to give a summary 
of the contents of the volume. It must be read to be appreciated. It 
makes clear that within our own borders are antiquities as worthy of care- 
ful study as any found in Europe or Asia, and, furthermore, that only 
a few of the problems they present to the archeologist have been 
satisfactorily solved. The homes of the cliff-dwellers, their situation, 
their architecture, their mode of life, their social customs, their reli- 
gious belief, their forms of worship, their traditions, their relation to 
the wild tribes around them, are fascinating subjects for research. A 
large amount of the material necessary for this research is furnished in 
this volume. 

Dr. Peet identifies the pueblos with the cliff-dwellers. The houses 
of the latter were built on well-nigh inaccessible heights, to be out of 
reach of the hostile tribes which came from the north and sought not 
only to obtain their property, but to annihilate its possessors. Both 
pueblos and cliff-dwellers were very religious. They had traditions 
concerning the creation of the world and of man whose origin one 
would be very glad to discover. The same is true of their forms of 
worship. In the construction of their homes provision was made 
within their walls for the performance of sacred ceremonies. To the 
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many questions arising in connection with these peoples Dr. Peet’s 
book gives as intelligent and satisfactory answers as can be found. 
We trust that it will be patiently studied, and that it will contribute not a 
little to further explorations in a region which is destined to play a great 
part in the history of our nation, as well as to a more thorough and 
discriminating study of ruins which, in the very nature of the case, will 
soon pass away. 


EDWARD F. WILLIAMS. 
CHICAGO. 


Diz TextTBiBEL. Von KautTzscH UND WEIZSACKER. Freiburg 
i. B.: J.C. B. Mohr, 1900. In den folgenden Ausgaben: 
Altes Testament mit den Apokryphen des Alten Testaments 
und Neues Testament; geheftet M. 10.50, in Bibeleinband 
gebunden M. 12. Altes Testament ohne die Apokryphen 
des Alten Testaments und Neues Testament; geheftet M. 9, 
in Bibeleinband gebunden M. 10.50. Altes Testament mit 
den Apokryphen des Alten Testaments; geheftet M. 8.80, 
gebunden M. 10.20. Altes Testament ohne die Apo- 
kryphen des Alten Testaments; geheftet M. 7.60, gebun- 
den M. g. Neues Testament; in Ganzleinen gebunden 
M. 3, in Ganzleder gebunden M. 4.80. 

LuTHER’s translation of the Bible has become for us Germans in a 
peculiar sense a national book. The reason for this lies, not merely in 
the fact that through the use of this book in the church all our religious 
life, from childhood on, is interwoven with it, nor simply in the ever- 
living contents of the book, but largely in the character of Luther’s 
translation. Through its forcible, poetic language, its simple popular 
style, its hearty piety, the book of the great men of God was born again 
for us Germans; Luther created, not a “translation,” but a “ German 
Bible.” 

It is true, however, of this priceless gem, as of many others, that 
the stones and the gold do not become antiquated, but the polish and 
the setting gradually grow out of style. And so, up to the present 
time, revised editions of Luther’s Bible have been published, which are 
intended to keep pace with the changes in the usages of the German 
language and with the progress of science, and still preserve, as faith- 
fully as possible, the original language of Luther. 

But such revisions suffice only for public worship and other practi- 
cal purposes; they do not answer for those readers who wish to gain 
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historical insight into the writings of the Old and New Testaments, 
and scientific understanding of the temporal limitations and the per- 
sonal style of the individual writers. Numerous scholars, ever since 
the last century, have attempted to produce editions of the Bible 
which, through their translations, are intended and adapted to instill 
into the popular mind that understanding of the Bible attained by 
scientific study. The most widely used of these translations is that of 
W. M. L. de Wette (1809-14, 4th ed. 1858, latest revision 1838), dis- 
tinguished by its concise and elegant diction. In addition to this 
we have the great work of Bunsen (1858-69), in which he had the 
assistance of several scholars, especially A. Kamphausen and H. T. 
Holtzmann. Besides the text, this contains brief explanations of 
words and matters of fact, text-critical notes, and parallel passages. 
With fine esthetic feeling, with sympathy with the life of a remote 
age resembling that of Herder, E. Reuss translated the Old Testament, 
first into French (1874-81), and then into German (1892-4, published 
after his death), accompanied by introductions and explanations. 

Of this series of modern translations the most recent and scien- 
tifically perfect are the three which are brought together in the Zext- 
bibel. 

The translation of the New Testament, by Weizsacker, which has 
appeared in nine editions since 1875, has been unanimously pronounced 
by all German critics a masterly effort. The ninth edition is found in 
the Zextbibel. 

An equally important advance, as compared with former works, is 
shown in the translation of the Old Testament. For the purpose of 
this translation, a number of the ablest scholars of the Old Testament — 
Professors Baethgen, Guthe, Kamphausen, Kautzsch, Kittel, Marti, 
Rothstein, Ruetschi, Ryssel, Siegfried, and the now deceased oriental- 
ist Socin—united, and the self-sacrificing and careful editorship of 
Kautzsch has given to it a uniform style, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous co-laborers. It is based on the revised text, which has been 
made with all the assistance offered by modern study of the Old Testa- 
ment, and contains, in addition to the text, “supplements,” in which, 
besides textual notes, among other things there are a synchronous chart 
of the history of Israel and an outline of the history of the writings 
of the Old Testament. For the designation of the original documents 
from which the books of the Old Testament are compiled, letters have 
been placed at the margin of the text (P = Priest-Code, J = Jahvist, 
etc.). A notable feature of the translation is that passages in which 
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the text is corrupt and still waits restoration are not translated, but are 
marked by dots, the probable text and its translation being given in 
the notes, wherever possible. 

On the same principles, and also under the supervision of Kautzsch, 
a translation of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha has been pub- 
lished by the same firm. From this edition the Apocrypha, translated 
by Guthe, Kamphausen, Kautzsch, Lohr, Ruetschi, Ryssel, and Sieg- 
fried, have been included in the Zextbibe/. 

The Zex¢dide/ is a popular edition of the three works named above 
(with the exception of the Pseudepigrapha); it is “called Zextbibel 
because all annotations, explanations, and supplements” are omitted. 
It is intended, and admirably adapted, to bring to the people — as far as 
a translation can convey them — the results of modern study of the Bible, 
together with the contents of the eternal book. For this purpose, the 
editor has aimed to give an unambiguous translation, and accordingly 
in almost every instance the probable translation has been inserted and 
critical remarks omitted. This is perhaps to be regretted ; for it cer- 
tainly would be a good means for the training of the people to a proper 
valuation of the letter of the Bible to show plainly the imperfect state 
of the text of the Old Testament. It is perhaps also to be regretted 
that the work has a strongly learned stamp, and that justice is not 
done to the poetic power, boldness, and beauty of the prophets and 
the songs. But the translation aims principally at clearness of expres- 
sion rather than at poetic beauty of form. Such a scientific work 
rightly makes unity, clearness, and transparency its principal object. A 
happy combination of scholarship and poetic feeling, as well as abundant 
leisure, are necessary to make old poetic productions of such high rank 
as Prophecies and Psalms live again in a new garb and new language. 
This cannot be done by machine methods. Already, however, forces 
are at work in Germany whose aim is such a re-creation of the Bible 
in the best sense of the word. Our Zexfbidel has a different object, 
and what German thoroughness, untiring industry, and conscientious 
effort can accomplish in our times is accomplished here. 

The printing is clear and correct, in the Apocrypha at times rather 
small, but very distinct. The verses are not separated, as in Luther’s 
Bible, but the whole text is printed consecutively, as in other books ; 
this makes a very pleasing impression. Larger paragraphs have head- 
ings in the Old Testament; in the New Testament they are marked 
by heavier printing of the keywords. This is very convenient, but on 
the large pages of the Zexfbide/ it appears rather unsightly, and is not 
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as neat as in the small edition of the original Weizsacker translation. 
It is especially praiseworthy that all poetry is printed with clear indi- 
cation of the lines; the verse of Lamentations is especially easily dis- 
tinguished. 

This edition can be recommended to all who read German and 
wish to gain a historical knowledge of the Bible in a simple and easy 
way ; for every good translation, as also this one—and this especially, 
with its emphasis on exactness, clearness, and distinctness— is the best 
short explanation of the text that it reproduces. 


HEINRICH WEINEL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BONN. 


BiBLicaL InTRopuUcTION: Old Testament. By W. H. BeEnnert, 
M.A., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Hackney and 
New Colleges, London. New Testament. By WALTER F. 
ADENEY, M.A., Professor of New Testament History, Intro- 
duction and Exegesis, New College, London. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1899. Pp. xii+ 487. 7s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR BENNETT’S admirable Primer of the Bible is already 
widely known. The present work, which is a little more than double 
the size of the former, is sure of a still more favorable reception and 
a much wider use. It has struck the happy mean between the meager- 
ness of a primer and the confusing fulness of detail and technical 
obscurity of such works as Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary. It is intended 
for a handbook of biblical introduction —dealing with such questions 
as the dates, authorship, composition, analysis, and contents of the 
several books—for those who are unacquainted, or only slightly 
acquainted, with the original languages of the Bible and the techni- 
calities of criticism. The authors have been anxious to include all 
matters of importance, to state the prevailing views concerning them, 
and to do so at sufficient length to make them intelligible. In the 
appendix eleven pages are given to a judiciously selected list of books, 
to which the student is referred for further information. This list will 
prove of great service to librarians and theological students. 

The critical position of the Old Testament portion is, speaking 
roughly, that identified in England with Professors Cheyne, Driver, 
Ryle, G. A. Smith, etc.; and generally assumed by the writers on Old 
Testament subjects in Dr. Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 

Professor Adeney’s attitude upon New Testament questions is as 
follows: The earliest source of the synoptic gospels is Matthew’s 
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Logia, which was known both in the original Hebrew or Aramaic and 
in a Greek translation. Mark probably made use of the Logia in 
writing his gospel, which is the earliest (65, or at the latest 66, A. D.). 
Probably Matthew and Luke were quite independent of one another. 
Matthew comes first (a little before 70 A. D.) and takes a large slice of 
Mark. Luke follows (about 75 A. D.) and takes his large slice. Thus 
Mark is almost completely absorbed in the other two gospels. Mat- 
thew and Luke had each some independent special sources. We seem 
led to the conclusion that there was more than one collection of logia 
of Christ in the early church. The weighty evidence for the antiquity 
and Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel still stands, and it 
cannot be lightly set aside. Still it may be conceded that John 
reproduced his memories after long meditation and frequent use of 
them in his teaching, as they shaped themselves in the forms of his 
own thought, and possibly we should go farther and allow that 
John may have written the work through one of his disciples, who 
would be responsible for the signs of Greek culture it contains, while 
the substance of the incidents and the teaching was contributed by the 
apostle himself. There is a growing agreement among scholars that 
the Revelation is a composite work. Still, that does not preclude the 
apostolic authorship, because the apostle may have used the work of 
previous apocalyptic writers ; neither does it exclude the idea that the 
John of Revelation is the presbyter John. The historicity of Acts is 
maintained, and none of the difficulties is allowed to be insuperable. 
Thirteen epistles are assigned to Paul. Although we cannot positively 
assert the genuineness of the pastorals, the spirit and power of the 
New Testament are in them, and they are Pauline in spirit, too. There 
is more reason for referring Hebrews to Barnabas than to any other of 
the proposed authors. First Peter is one of the choicest gems in the 
New Testament, and is worthy of the great apostle whose name it 
bears, but there are serious reasons for doubting its Petrine authorship, 
and it is wise not to assume a very positive attitude. The balance is 
against the genuineness of 2 Peter. 

It is impossible to draw a plain line between New Testament intro- 
duction and New Testament theology ; hence it is not always obvious 
why Prosessor Adeney has admitted certain materials while excluding 
others. His least valuable pages are those devoted to the tables of 
contents of the several books. These are neither synopses nor out- 
lines. Moreover, they show lack of sympathetic insight into the 
plans of the authors. Thus Matthew’s gospel is divided into sections 
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according to a geographical scheme, and John’s gospel is divided 
according to a chronological one, in each case missing the author’s 
point of view. But where the main purpose of a difficult work has been 
so successfully accomplished small defects are of little account. 


W. G. BALLANTINE. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A CriticaL History OF THE DOCTRINE OF A FuTuRE LIFE IN 
ISRAEL, IN JUDAISM, AND IN CHRISTIANITY: or, Hebrew, Jew- 
ish, and Christian Eschatology from Pre-Prophetic Times 
till the Close of the New Testament Canon. Being the 
Jowett Lectures for 1898-9. By R. H. Cnartes, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. Lon- 
don: Adam & Charles Black, 1899. Pp. x+ 428. $5. 

THE author of this volume has a well-earned reputation in the field 
of pseudepigraphic literature, and any new contribution to religious 
thought coming from his pen is sure to command the attention of 
scholars. The scope of the present treatise is fairly indicated on its 
title-page. It passes sometimes even beyond the limits of ‘‘ Hebrew, 
Jewish, and Christian eschatology,’”’ and devotes considerable attention 
to the doctrine of the future life among the Greeks. A fundamental 
position touching religion and revelation maintained in the discussion 
is thus stated: “All true growth in religion, whether in the past or the 
present, springs from the communion of man with the immediate living 
God, wherein man learns the will of God and becomes thereby an 
organ of God, a personalized conscience, a revealer of divine truth for 
men less inspired than himself. The truth thus revealed through a 
man possesses a divine authority for men. In the Old Testament we 
have a catena of such revelations” (p. 3). 

Professor Charles accepts the results generally of the most advanced 
biblical criticism, makes free use of the labors of distinguished scholars, 
and supplies ample references to the best literature bearing on the 
various points brought under discussion. The first four chapters are 
devoted mainly to the eschatology of the Old Testament. It is argued 
that the views of the Israelites in pre-Mosaic times were not so much 
the outcome of divine revelation as the survivals of Semitic heathenism, 
and belonged to a widely prevalent ancestor-worship. This is seen 
particularly in the use of teraphim and in customs connected with 
burial and with mourning for the dead. Even down to the times of 
the exile, and later, there prevailed in Israel a non-ethical idea of Sheol 
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as a region quite outside the dominion of Yahweh (Ps. 88:5 ; Isa. 
38:18). Later the doctrine of individual immortality obtained cur- 
rency, rooted itself in the monotheism of the prophets, and so grad- 
ually displaced the older heathen concepts of monolatry. The doctrine 
of personal communion with God, of his power over Sheol (Ps. 139: 7, 
8), and of his ability to deliver therefrom the souls of his servants (Pss. 
30:3; 49:15) led on toa belief in a blessed immortality and resur- 
rection for the righteous. In its older form the concept of the resur- 
rection, “stripped of its accidents and conceived in its essence, marks 
the entrance of the individual after death into the divine life of the 
community, the synthesis of the individual and the common good. 
Thus the faithful in Palestine looked forward to a blessed future only 
as members of the holy people, as citizens of the righteous kingdom 
that should embrace their brethren.” The author thinks that a con- 
siderable time must have passed between the rise of the doctrine of 
resurrection in Isa. 26: 1-19 and of that in Dan. 12: 2, 3, for the former 
is “a spiritual conception,” the latter ‘a mechanical conception” and 
“a somewhat lifeless dogma.” 

Chaps. v—viii treat the eschatology of the apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphic books, and constitute perhaps the most valuable portion of 
the whole. The author here appropriates largely from his own previous 
works, but furnishes a comprehensive outline of the subject not easily 
obtained elsewhere. The last three chapters, on the eschatology of 
the New Testament, are less satisfactory, but the treatment of the 
Pauline eschatology (chap. xi) is comprehensive and admirably pre- 
sented. Four stages are traced in the development of the apostle’s 
views: (1) in the Thessalonian epistles, where he seems to be yet com- 
passed by narrow concepts derived from intolerant Judaism; (2) in 
1 Corinthians, where the Antichrist falls out of view and the apostle 
sets forth a peculiar doctrine of the resurrection ; (3) in 2 Corinthians 
and Romans, where there appears an obvious change of opinion as to 
the time of the resurrection and the future of the kingdom of God; 
(4) in Philippians, Colossians, and Ephesians, where “ we have the final 
stage in the development of the Pauline eschatology, which deals with 
the cosmic significance of Christ.” 

There is large room for differences of opinion in the details of a 
work so comprehensive as this. The dates assigned to different books 
and sections of books are in not a few cases open to question. In 
many instances we think the author draws inferences and conclusions 
which are not fairly warranted by the sources referred to. The analysis 
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of certain parts of the New Testament, and the removal of important 
texts out of their connection, will be regarded by many as arbitrary and 
fanciful. But the work as a whole is one of the most important and 
valuable extant contributions to the subject of eschatology. 


MILTON S. TERRY. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 


Evanston, III. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. The Text. 
By WitiiAM Henry Green, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xv+ 190. $1.50. 

THE first part of Dr. Green’s Jntroduction, which treated of the 
canon, has been reviewed in a previous issue of this JOURNAL.’ Since 
that review was published the distinguished author has ceased from 
his labors, and has left a vacancy that cannot easily be filled. For 
more than a generation universal consent has accorded to him a fore- 
most place in the ranks of American Hebraists. To say that he was 
the ablest and most conspicuous champion of those views of the Old 
Testament which are sometimes characterized as traditional rather 
than critical, is only repeating what everybody knows. Able defenders 
of these conservative views still survive, but the man is not living who 
can don his armor or wield his sword. 

In this second and concluding part of his General Introduction 
Dr. Green deals with she text of the Old Testament. In eight chap- 
ters he discusses its external form; the Semitic family of languages ; 
Hebrew letters and vowels; Hebrew manuscripts; versions, such as 
the Septuagint, the Targums, the Syriac Peshito, the Latin Vulgate, 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch; then the history of the text; and, 
finally, the criticism of the text. The discussion of the language and 
its relation to other forms of human speech leads to the conclusion 
that the unchangeable, pictorial, and indefinite character of a Semitic 
language adapted it in a very remarkable way to become the vehicle 
of that preliminary revelation of the Old Testament “which was so 
largely figurative and symbolic in its character, which dealt in outlines 
and shadows.” The history of Hebrew as a living tongue gives Dr. 
Green an opportunity to show, not merely how the language varied 
in different periods, and how it was affected by different styles of 


* October, 1899, pp. 764-7. 
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composition, but also that the priestly document P, which the Graf- 
Wellhausen school claims to be of exilic origin or later, cannot post- 
date the other pentateuchal documents J, E,and D, which, by universal 
consent, are placed before the exile. The author opposes strenuously 
the common critical tendency to subject obscure passages to hypo- 
thetical emendations, and contends that the current Massoretic text 
presents the Old Testament Scriptures in a form so free from cor- 
ruptions that changes are to be tolerated only in case of rare and 
palpable errors. The refusal of the Massorites to correct such errors 
is a proof of the fidelity with which the text has been transmitted. 
In comparison with the Massoretic text, that of the Septuagint 
has little critical value, and that of the Samaritan Pentateuch none 
at all. 

Such, in brief, are the main positions of the book. That those 
who hold extremely conservative views concerning the text will wel- 
come it as an able and convincing contribution to their side of the con- 
troversy is as certain as that those who hold opposite views will not 
be convinced by it. And naturally so, since it offers no new material 
for the solution of the problems under discussion, but contents itself 
with reaffirming what has already been said scores of times. To treat 
these positions disdainfully because they are traditional is absurd, but 
no more absurd than to reject all critical results because some of them 
conflict with older opinions. 

Is it less reprehensible for a theologian to interpret facts in con- 
formity with dogmatic postulates than for a critic to interpret them 
in conformity with philosophical prepossessions ? When, for example, 
one biblical writer quotes another with verbal variations, is it worse 
for the critic, in conformity with literary analogies elsewhere, to 
suggest that these variations may be due to misquotation or tran- 
scriptional errors, than for Dr. Green to shut us up to the conclu- 
sion that “one inspired writer, in adopting the language of another, 
did not feel bound to repeat it verbatim, but, in the confidence of his 
equal inspiration, modified the form at pleasure to suit his immediate 
purpose” (p. 175)? It is conceivable that a modern theologian has 
no such personal experience of the psychology of inspiration as to 
pronounce oracularly on what an ancient prophet would or would 
not do. 


One is justified in using the concessions and arguments of oppo- 
nents in fortifying one’s own positions; but not in such way as to 
convey the impression that these opponents are contending for the 
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same position, when they are not. Dr. Green, of course, holds that 
the pentateuchal document P is of Mosaic origin. Some modern 
critics have argued, however, that it betrays its late (that is, exilic or 
post-exilic) date by the presence of words of Aramaic form and mean- 
ing. When, now, Dr. Driver is quoted as demolishing this particular 
evidence, it does not follow that he also favors the Mosaic date. Yet, 
again and again, the reader is allowed to get this impression, until 
one who knows Dr. Driver’s position is almost forced to ask: ‘“ What 
is this that is come unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the 
prophets ?” 

Here and there discussions are introduced that seem foreign to 
the purpose of the book. Such is the long quotation, pp. 47-54, 
wherein Dr. Driver shows that the late date of P cannot be proved 
from the preponderance in that document of "IN over "338. This 
is really a problem in historical, and not in textual, criticism. On 
the other hand, it is surprising, in a book of this character, to find 
no reference to the remarkable differences between the Massoretic and 
Septuagint texts in their respective accounts of the introduction of 
David to the court of Saul. Speaking of the Septuagint, one may 
venture the opinion that few modern scholars can be found who, for 
critical purposes, place so low a value on this version and on the 
Samaritan Pentateuch as Dr. Green does, especially when the two 
happen to agree against the Massoretic text, which, as everyone knows, 
has attained its present fixedness by the rigorous suppression of variant 
manuscripts. 

The fanciful derivation of “ sincere” from sine -+- cera, “ honey with- 
out wax,” is given by Dr. Green, though this derivation is regarded as 
untenable by modern etymologists. A little more careful proof- 
reading would have noted the frequent omission of the point that 
distinguishes % from %p, as well as many broken or omitted vowel- 
points. 


PuHiLip A. NORDELL. 
BosToNn, MAss. 


Das Buch KOHELETH UND DIE INTERPOLATIONSHYPOTHESE SIEG- 
FRIEDS. Eine exegetische Studie. Von Proressor Laug, 
Lic. theol. Wittenberg: P. Wunschmann’s Verlag, 1900. 
Pp. 28. M. 0.60. 


THE book of Ecclesiastes is unique in its difficulties among the 
books of the Old Testament. Kleinert, Delitzsch, Volck, and other 
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commentators have recognized that the material that composes the 
chapters in the middle of the book is disconnected and loosely strung 
together. Some manifest contradictions also have been discovered. 
Wildeboer (Zz#. d. A. 7.) emphasizes the dualism of the book as seen 
in the vacillation between “theism” and pessimism. Still other theo- 
ries have been advanced to explain its seeming contradictions. This 
little brochure was written to examine the theory of Siegfried (Handkom- 
mentar zum A. T.; 11: “ Die poetischen Biicher,” 3, 1898), who finds it 
impossible to accept the unity of the book. It bears the marks of 
many hands. It was not compiled from several sources as the Penta- 
teuch, but a basal text has been worked over by several successive 
writers, who from their individual points of view have attempted to cor- 
rect the ideas of their predecessors. The author of the basal text was 
Q I, a philosophical pessimist, the beginning, middle, and end of 
whose discourse were: “All is vanity.” Neither wisdom nor pleasure, 


neither wealth nor work, brings profit. The next redactor, Q II, was 
not a radical opponent of Q I, but belonged to that Sadducean circle 
which did homage to Epicureanism. Mere pleasure to him was an 
illusion, but life was beautiful and sweet, and genuine satisfaction was 
found in pleasurable thought. Q II] was the wise man to whom may 
be attributed the wisdom section of the book. Q IV was the pious 


(chasidh) redactor who discussed the Theodicecproblem. ‘The combined 
result of the above writers has been interpolated by the whole school of 
the wise ; these scattered glosses are designated by Q V. Laue carefully 
examines the grounds for Siegfried’s analyses and announces, mainly 
on sound principles, that Q I and Q II cannot be entirely separated, 
that Q III as defined cannot be entirely separated from Q I, nor can 
QO V be everywhere distinguished from QI. Q IV, however, seems to 
correct Q I, and to furnish a solution of the problems of QI. Laue 
sees in QO IV the real editor of the book who furnished the conclusion of 
the whole matter. But in literary and exegetical character Kohe- 
leth, though the early chapters are carefully worked out, must be 
regarded as a torso. It presents only a fragmentary conclusion of the 
many questions suggested, leaving an impression of incompleteness and 
non-satisfaction. Laue’s examination presents at least the danger of 
over-analysis and of magnifying minor difficulties into elaborate 
hypotheses. 


IrA M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
PROVERBS. By CrawrorpD H. Toy, Professor of Hebrew 
in Harvard University. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1899. Pp. xxxvi+554. $3. 

THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: THE 
Proverss. With Introduction and Notes by Ven. T.T. 
Perowne, B.D., Archdeacon of Norwich. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1899. Pp. 196. $0.75. 


THE former of these two volumes is a part of the “ International 
Critical Commentary,” edited by Professors Briggs, Driver, and 
Plummer. The latter belongs to the Camdridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges. 

Archdeacon Perowne represents the old-fashioned school. In his 
introduction he ascribes not only the various collections of Proverbs, 
but even the introductory prologue on Wisdom (chaps. 1-9), to 
Solomon. The whole tone of the writer accords with this position, 
and one might well fancy, as he reads the introduction and the com- 
ments, that he is reading a book written fifty years ago. It has the 
peculiarities of the religious literature of an earlier period, and will 
affect most persons of the present generation with a singular sense 0 
unreality and remoteness. 

At the very opposite pole stands Professor Toy’s Commentary- 
Thirteen years ago, in his /Joé and Solomon, Professor Cheyne wrote: 
“There are two extreme views on the date of the book of Proverbs, 
between which are the theories of the mass of moderate critics. The 
one is that represented by Keil in his /#troduction, and Bishop 
Ellicott’s Commentary, that the whole book, except chaps. 30, 31, and 
perhaps the heading, 1: 1-6, is in substance of Solomonic origin ; the 
other is that of Vatke and Reuss (the precursors of Kuenen and Well- 
hausen), that our Proverbs as a collection come from the post-exilic 
period” (p. 165). In that work Cheyne reaches the conclusion that the 
book of Proverbs is pre-exilic. His argument is based on the “ Praise 
of Wisdom,” contained in the first nine chapters. He says: “Before 
the time of Sirach, I cannot find a period in the post-exile history 
in which the life of Jerusalem can have much resembled the pic- 
ture given of it in Proverbs, chaps. 1-9. But Sirach’s evident imita- 
tion of the ‘Praise of Wisdom’... . seems of itself to suggest 
that Proverbs, chaps. 1-9, is the monument of an earlier age, and 
this is confirmed by Sirach’s different attitude toward ceremonial reli- 
gion.” 
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Since then there has been a great change in the views of the more 
radical critics with regard to the date of Proverbs, and even many 
conservative critics today hold a more radical position than did Cheyne 
thirteen years ago. Cheyne, in 1887, regarded Vatke’s view that the 
book of Proverbs was composed in the fifth century B. C. as beyond 
the limits of possibility. Today the comparatively conservative 
Kautzsch assigns it to the fourth century B.C. Toy assigns the com- 
pletion of the book to the second century B. C., and the formation of 
the two great collections of Proverbs, chaps. 10: 1—16: 22, and chaps. 
25-29, to a date between 350 and 300 B.C. It does not seem to me 
that his argument on the question of date is altogether satisfactory. 
He throws aside tradition as absolutely worthless and argues from 
internal characteristics, whether of thought or style. He notes, as 
pointing to a post-exilic origin, the absence of any mention of idolatry. 
“Astral worship is referred to in Job 31: 26, 27, and it is hardly likely 
that in a book of so wide a range as that of Proverds there should be 
no hint of a usage that would have been the destruction of the ‘fear 
of Yahweh’” (p. xxi). Similarly he finds it “ difficult to understand 
how an Israelitish ethical and religious writer of the pre-exilian time, 
whatever the literary form of his work, could refrain from mentioning” 
such terms as “Israel, Israel’s covenant with Yahweh, temple, 
priest, prophet.’ On the other hand, he has nothing to say regard- 
ing the lack of references in the book of Proverbs to the legal and 
scribal conceptions of law and religion, which dominated the Jewish 
life of the period to which he would refer the book of Proverbs. 
Why is the silence more difficult to explain in one case than in the 
other? At least Professor Toy should have treated the subject. The 
impression made upon the reader is that the difficulties of the situa- 
tion have not been fully faced, and that the author gives us only one 
side of the matter. 

Difficulties there certainly are in dating the book of Proverbs. It 
belongs to a line of humanistic literature quite aside from the Prophets, 
the Law, or the Psalms. I do not think that Professor Toy is right 
in ascribing this humanistic literature, the wisdom literature of the 
Hebrews, only to the period beginning in the fourth century B.C. It 
certainly had its roots very much deeper, and the composite character 
of Proverbs, which is better brought out in Professor Toy’s Commen- 
tary than in any heretofore published, seems to be evidence of a long- 
continued working-over and re-forming of proverbial material, similar 
to the working-over and re-forming of legal and historical material 
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which we find in the Pentateuch, or of poetical and liturgical material 
which we find in the Psalter. I think that most critics of today will 
agree, as a general proposition, that Proverbs assumed its present form 
in the post-exilic period, although I doubt if many will accept the 
extremely late date of the second century B.C. which Professor Toy 
gives for the final collection. I believe that a final study of the book 
of Proverbs will in so far rehabilitate the older, conservative, tradi- 
tional view as to admit the formation and collection of proverbs in the 
pre-exilic period, even if it be not able to assert that any proverbs in 
their present form go back to Solomon. 

Professor Toy’s comments and translations are full of suggestive- 
ness. I do not think, however, that in the thirtieth chapter he has 
brought out clearly the peculiar character of the collection vss. 15-33. 
We have here a series of riddles with peculiar numerical characteristics. 
Passing over the first, because any consideration of the difficulties of the 
text and its interpretation would require more space than we have at 
our disposal, we find in the second riddle the question: “There are 
three things that are never satisfied, four that say not, Enough ?” to 
which the answer is: “The grave; the barren womb; the earth that is 
not satisfied with water, and fire that never says, Enough.” This riddle 
is characteristic of the series in its composition, with its “three things” 
and “four things.” These riddles were apparently drawn from one or 
more previously existing collections of riddles. In editing there 
has been combined with them other material, such as the two verses 
17 and 20, which are not riddles. The former of these belongs with 
vss. 11-14; the latter aphorism was inserted because of its appositeness 
to the conclusion of the preceding riddle. Similar is the relation of 
vss. 32 and 33 to the last clause of the riddle vss. 29-31. Professor 
Toy does not call attention to these riddles, and does not even note 
that they appear to form a collection by themselves. He includes 
them, without further analysis, in a collection, vss. 11-33, which he 
describes as ‘‘a collection of aphorisms citing certain things arranged 
in groups of fours.” 

In the concluding chapter, 31, as a mere matter of convenience, we 
could wish that Professor Toy had followed the method, pursued by 
Archdeacon Perowne in the Caméridge Bible, of printing the Hebrew 
letters with the verses to which they belong in the alphabetical acrostic, 
or that he had made an effort so to translate that acrostic as to bring 
out its alphabetical character. For a commentary probably the former 
is the better method. 
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All the work that Professor Toy does is valuable and instructive, 
and, if we cannot altogether agree with his results, we can at least 
cordially commend the Commentary as a valuable addition to our 
material for the study of the book of Proverbs. 


JoHN P. PETERs. 
NEw York Clty. 


IsRAEL’s MessiAnic HOPE TO THE TIME OF JEsUs. A Study in 
the Historical Development of the Foreshacowings of the 
Christ in the Old Testament and Beyond. By GEORGE 
STEPHEN GOODSPEED, Professor in the University of Chicago. 
New York: The Macmillan Co.; London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1900. Pp. x+314. $1.50. 

MESSIANIC prophecy is the most important subject of Old Testa- 
ment study. Thereby one is introduced into the heart of these Scrip- 
tures and realizes most fully the unique and inspired character of the 
Hebrew religion. We welcome, then, especially this volume of Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed. Elementary in character and furnishing little for 
the advanced student, it is yet a fine piece of scholarly work, revealing 
throughout a true pedagogical instinct. The messianic hope is consid- 
ered in the large aspect of the foreshadowings not simply pertaining to a 
future personal Messiah, but to the future of the kingdom of God. The 
leading messianic passages furnished with introductions are quoted in 
full and then expounded in reference to their main ideas. (These 
passages themselves take up about one-third of the volume.) The 
work thus resembles somewhat closely the similar ones of Professors 
Briggs and von Orelli, but is an improvement upon these, not only in 
being written in reference to more recent scholarship, but also in giv- 
ing, in addition to the messianic hope of the canonical books, that of 
other pre-Christian Jewish literature. The needs also of working bib- 
lical students have been closely kept in mind. Each chapter is fur- 
nished with a list of collateral topics and their literature. A selected 
bibliography of messianic prophecy is also given. 

Professor Goodspeed’s critical point of view is modern. Driver’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament furnishes the stand- 
ard. The historical method is also strictly applied in the introductions 
and expositions of the messianic passages. The historical growth or 
development of the messianic ideas, however, has not been made very 
apparent. This is due to the arrangement of the material in the 
order of events in history, instead of that of the appearance of the 
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literature interpreting these events. Such an arrangement blurs the 
impression of the real historical origin of the messianic ideas given in 
connection with the early ages, and yet has a practical value in ren- 
dering the volume acceptable to many who otherwise might be repelled 
in its perusal. Critical distinctions and conclusions, however, are 
stated clearly and definitely. The prophetic writers in their references 
to the past are properly called the interpreters, of legend, story, and 
institution, and not recorders of history. Yet much is allowed for the 
early periods of Israel’s history. In the gospel of Moses is found 
Jehovah, a God of righteousness and love requiring obedience to his 
just and holy law. The personal messianic ideal, we infer (since it 
is stated that Solomon did not become the Messiah expected, p. 72), 
is granted to have historically existed at the time of David. It is said 
also that the experiences of Daniel and his companions “may be 
employed in a general way to elucidate and confirm the undoubted 
utterances and experiences of the exiled people” (p. 157). Thus, hap- 
pily for practical effect, a mediating position is taken between the old 
and new views of the Old Testament. This work, then, is safe and 
delightful to place in the hands of every lover of God’s Word. 

In one point, however, Professor Goodspeed falls into line with 
extreme critical opinion where we cannot follow him. “Amos,” he 
says, ‘‘sees not one ray of hope or light for sinful Israel.” This view 
we cannot accept. The sifting of 9:9, we hold, is for the purpose of 
saving a remnant, and, although vss. 11-15 may be late, something 
similar in tone may have formed the conclusion of the original Amos. 
A prophet of Jehovah preaching a hopeless message is to us a contra- 
diction. 


EbDWARD LEwis CurTIs. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Diez ORIGINALITAT DES NEULICH ENTDECKTEN HEBRAISCHEN 
SIRACHTEXTES . . . . UNTERSUCHT. Von Ep. Konic. Frei- 
burg i. B.: J.C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. vii+113. M. 2.50. 

PROFESSOR KOnIc’s reply to Professor Margoliouth’s attack on the 

Hebrew Ecclesiasticus originally appeared in a series of articles in the 

Expository Times (August, 1899—January, 1900), and is now republished 

in German with additions. The argument is mainly devoted (1) to show- 

ing that the passages found in the H[ebrew], but not in the G[reek] 
or S[yriac], are, as a rule, in favor of the originality of H, while those 
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found in G and §S, but not in H, may on internal grounds be due to a 
subsequent elaboration either of the text or of the versions; (2) to a 
detailed examination of the passages criticised by Professor Margo- 
liouth, with a view to proving that the charges brought against H 
(viz., that the Hebrew is bad or absurd where the versions give sense) 
are not established. Professor Kénig considers that there is no evi- 
dence of an intermediate Persian translation as a basis for H, and 
further adduces some positive reasons against the view that H is a 
retranslation at all: (a) it is unlikely that such a work should have 
been undertaken so early as the eleventh century; (4) in many cases 
H could not have been derived from G or S, though the reverse is 
possible; (¢) H frequently makes sense where G and S have missed the 
point; (¢@) as some of the corruptions in H presuppose a copy in 
which there were no “final” letters, that copy cannot have been written 
so late as the eleventh century; (¢) the grammar of H, both in acci- 
dence and syntax, shows an early stage of the language. 

How, then, are we to account for the undeniable difficulties in H 
and its relation to G S?_ Professor Margoliouth regards MS. B (to 
which the Oxford fragment belongs and the latter part of the Cam- 
bridge text) as the supposed retranslator’s first draft, and the marginal 
readings as suggestions made by him in the course of his work. It 
may be wise not to press the Persian notes quite as far as Professor Kénig 
does, for neither their reading nor their meaning is always certain, but 
the note on 45, 8 (“this copy went thus far”: S has a lacuna after 
verse 8) can only refer to another copy which the scribe was collating. 
The marginal readings, therefore, he contends, represent different 
recensions of H, varying in vocalization, orthography, and amount. 
Since his work appeared, a leaf of a third MS. (C) has been published 
by M. Lévi (Revue des Etudes juives, January-March, 1900), in which mar- 
ginal variants of B appear in the text. Similarly the doublets repre- 
sent the readings of different MSS., if in some cases they were not in 
the author’s autograph. But there is another reason for the differences 
between H and G S. It seems clear that G is itself corrupt, that it 
embodies glosses, that there were varying recensions of it, and that, 
even if we could get back to the form in which it left the translator’s 
hands, we have no guarantee that he in every case understood his 
original. G cannot therefore be implicitly trusted, and it is both dif- 
ficult and unsafe to restore H from G (or S). 

To sum up Professor Kénig’s conclusions: While rejecting the 
charges brought against H and refusing to accept reconstructions 
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based on G S, he holds that H is not an absolute authority. Even 
with the marginal corrections it is not free from obvious errors. But 
though corrupt, and though some passages “einen sekunddren 
Charakter tragen,”” H nevertheless does represent the original. ‘The 
above is the barest sketch of a most interesting pamphlet, which, quite 
apart from its special object, forms a valuable commentary on many 
passages by an acknowledged master of Hebrew grammar. 


OxForD, ENGLAND. A. CowLeY. 


De VETERIS LarinaE EccLesiastici capitisus I-XLVI.  Dis- 
sertatio, quam comitantur notae ex eiusdem libri trans- 
lationibus aethiopica, armeniaca, copticis, Latina altera, 
syro-hexaplari depromptae. Pars I, quae continet Prolego- 
mena. Quam commentationem .... in alma literarum 
academia regia Monasteriensi . . . . die XXI Mensis Decem- 
bris anni MDCCCXCVII hora XI publice defendet HEn- 
RICUS HERKENNE, Presb. Archidioce. Colon. Lipsiae: typis 
expressit Drugulin, MDCCCXCVII. Pp. vii+ 4o. 

De VETERIS LaTINAE EccLEsiasTici capiTipus I-XLII. Una 
cum notis ex eiusdem . . . . depromptis scripsit Dr. THEOL. 
HEnRICUS HERKENNE repetens in Collegio Albertino Bon- 
nensi. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899. 
Pp. vii+ 268. M. 7. 

THE introduction to these studies on the Latin Sirach served, as is 
shown by the title placed first, as a dissertation for the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity at the Roman Catholic Academy at Miinster. 

The dissertation itself is altogether suitable for such a purpose, and 
it is, at the same time, a matter of congratulation that the theological 
public receives these studies on the Latin Sirach just at the moment 
when parts of the Hebrew Sirach have been discovered. For the 
Latin Sirach is of greatimportance. The question has even been raised 
whether it does not go back to a Hebrew original, with comparison 
of our Greek text. This our author denies, but he declares: “ Vitttur 
V. L. textu vulgari Graeco ad textum Hebraicum alius recensionis Graece 
castigato.” He is able, moreover, to show that the Latin text very fre- 
quently agrees with lessons which were known hitherto only through 
Clement of Alexandria. One of the most notable examples is 4:11. 
All our Greek MSS. read, with scarcely any variation : 9 codia viods éavTy 
(or better éavrijs, airjs) dvipwoev, “Wisdom exalteth her children (or 
sons).”” Nobody took offense at this reading (Edersheim, Ball, Revised 
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Version, Ryssel-Kautzsch). The Latin has: Sapientia filits suis vitam 
inspirat (or inspiravit). This agrees with Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
7, 16, ed. Dindorf 3,344, 3, where the quotation is not recognized and 
therefore missing in the index, p. 618): ““H codia” gyaiv 6 Sodropnay 
“ évedvoiwoev Ta éavtis Téxva.” Hatch (Zssays in Biblical Greek, p. 260) 
says, ‘‘ The Latin seems to show that the Greek verb was originally éyvywoe 
or évepixwoe,” and asks whether in Clement we ought not to read évedv- 
onoe. Ryssel repeats from Hatch this évepixywoe. But now compare Her- 
kenne, ad Joc., who quotes 3 Esr. (1 Esdr.) 9: 48, 55, €upvowivres rHv 
dvayvwow and évepvowOyoav év rots pyyacw, which passages correspond to 
2 Esr. 8:8, 12 (2 Esdr. 18:8, 12) ovvipxev 6 Aads év TH dvayvooa and 
cuviKxav év Tois Adyous = Hebrew 3") and 3°27. From this Herkenne 
concluded that éu@vovdv must mean fo seach, and presupposed as Hebrew 
original PI) f “ia F257. And now compare with this the Hebrew 
text, published i in the meantime by Schechter-Taylor, where the passage 
really runs: [7°33 => miasm. When Herkenne for dvipwoer of the 
received text presupposes [72"™)3, and Schechter (p. 41) has 7272, 
it will be clear, I think, that dvipwoer i is nothing but an emendation of 
évepvoiwoev, which a Greek reader could not understand, especially in 
its construction with the accusative of a personal object. 

One of the correspondences between the Latin and Clement not 
recognized by Herkenne is 15:10, where the Greek has év yap codia 
pnOyoera alvos, the Hebrew of Schechter-Taylor son “ENN OSM MS ; 
but the Latin: Sapientiae enim astabit laus et in ore fideli abundadit, 
Clement (Strom. 2, 6 = Dind. 2, p. 160): Eixérws ovv epyra mapa to 
Yoropavre- codia év ordopatt morav. There are also other passages 
where the intricate relations of the different texts of Sirach have not 
been dealt with quite adequately, for instance 6:29, where i” protectio- 
nem fortitudints et bases virtutis is a double rendering for oxérnv ioyxvos 
= oxetn; OF 34: 20, where precatio must be praecautio = gvdaxy ; but, 
on the whole, it must be said that this book is a very useful contribu- 
tion to the textual criticism of Sirach. That it stops short at chap. 
43 is due to the great cost of printing a book in which Latin, Greek, 
Syriac, Hebrew, Armenian, Coptic, and Ethiopic type is to be met 
with on almost every page. That Herkenne was able to publish it is 
due to the liberality of Dr. Seb. Euringer, of the diocese of Augsburg, 
to whom the book is dedicated. It is greatly to be desired that the 
author may extend his studies to the rest of the book. 





Es. NESTLE. 


MAULBRONN, GERMANY. 
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A History OF THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Literature in Union Theological Seminary. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xii + 185. 
$0.75. 

Tus volume by Professor Vincent in his own chosen field is pre- 
cisely what it purports to be—a handbook for the general reader as 
well as for the special student. It has long been needed, as nothing 
published in America has heretofore been produced which gave the 
neophyte a clear, scientific, and historic introduction to this important 
subject. 

Part I deals, in four brief chapters, with such fundamentals as the 
need and office of “ Textual Criticism,” the “Manuscripts of the New 
Testament,” “‘ Versions,” and “ Patristic Quotations.” In the classifica- 
tion of manuscripts the older terms “uncial” and “cursive” are still used 
to designate the two prevailing kinds. This is peculiarly faulty, both 
because the terms themselves are in no sense codérdinate, and because 
there exists from the earliest times a script which may be described as 
a cursive-uncial on the one hand, and an archaic, carefully executed 
minuscule script, by no means cursive in character, on the other. The 
minuscule is the most nearly perfect book-hand that has ever been 
invented, combining the elements of legibility and dignity inherent in 
the literary uncial with those of grace and more rapid execution char- 
acteristic of the non-literary cursive. 

In Part II the author begins with a very concise statement of the 
tendency to textual criticism in the earliest Christian age, but since 
the science of text-criticism is entirely modern, he makes its real 
point of departure identical with that of the printed text in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Its history falls into three periods: (1) that of the reign of the 
Textus Receptus, 1516-1770; (2) that of transition from the Textus 
Receptus to the older uncial text, 1770-1830 ; (3) that of the dethrone- 
ment of the Textus Receptus, 1830 to the present time. 

How the hasty edition of Erasmus and the tardy edition of 
Ximenes, neither of which was based on many or valuable Greek 
manuscripts, were made a compound basis for all influential texts until 
the middle of the present century, is graphically told, showing the 
origin of the so-called Textus Receptus of England and of the conti- 
nent, at once most widely received and scientifically most unaccept- 
able. 
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The gradual collection and collation of numerous uncial and min- 
uscule manuscripts and their classification by genealogies, families, and 
groups ; the evolution of critical methods and fundamental canons 
of procedure —all this is traced in fresh and attractive fashion, and 
the triumph of the newer school is proclaimed. Lachmann and 
Tregelles are justly dealt with, Tischendorf is given his due, Burgon 
and Scrivener are freely criticised, while Westcott and Hort are not 
praised without discrimination. 

The final chapter is given to a brief estimation of Dr. B. Weiss’ new 
text, and a more extended review of the recent studies in Codex 
Bezz, the latter by Rev. J. E. Frame. 

A specimen of the breadth, alertness, and care which mark the 
spirit of Dr. Vincent’s book is seen in its last sentence : “‘ Whether the 
theory of the double editions of Acts and Luke be vindicated or not, 
whatever may be the final decision concerning the documents repre- 
sented in Acts, enough has been developed to make it evident that 
different forms of a New Testament document may be due to the 
author himself, and that editorship may have enlarged, modified, or 
changed the form in which the document originally came from the 
author’s pen.” 


Cuas. F. SITTERLY. 
Mapison, N. J. 


Tue Lire oF Jesus oF Nazaretu. A Study. By RusH RHEEs, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the Newton 
Theological Institution. With map. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xvii+320. $1.25. 

Tus book is Vol. VII in “The Historical Series for Bible Stu- 
dents.” It is, therefore, as we should expect, historical in character 
and designed especially for students, that term being taken broadly 
enough to include all “thoughtful readers” of the gospels. It is 
divided into three parts. The first, called “ Preparatory,” begins with 
the “‘ Historical Situation” and comes down to the “ Messianic Call of 
Jesus,” and to the “ First Disciples.” The second covers “The Minis- 
try,” in nine chapters ; and the third, in four chapters, is entitled “‘ The 


Minister.” These are followed by an appendix on “ Books of Reference 
on the Life of Jesus,” an “Index of Names and Subjects,” and an 
“Index of Biblical References.” Part III treats of the “Friend of 
Men,” the “Teacher with Authority,” “Jesus’ Knowledge of Truth,” 
and “Jesus’ Conception of Himself.” In this part, therefore, the 
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author discusses some of the leading subjects of the seaching of Jesus, 
in distinction from the material which is more strictly biographical. 

In regard to the point of view the author says: “The church has 
inherited a rich treasure of doctrine concerning its Lord, the result 
of patient study and, frequently, of heated controversy. It is custom- 
ary to approach the gospels with this interpretation of Christ as a 
premise, and such a study has some unquestionable advantages. .. . . 
It is with no lack of reverence for the importance and truth of the 
divinity of Christ that this book essays to bring the Man Jesus before 
the mind in the reading of the gospels.” 

The aim of the book leads it to pass rapidly over such questions 
as those of the origin and interrelation of the gospels, and the chron- 
ology of the life of Jesus. Yet the author indicates his own position 
on these questions, and in the appendix gives references to fuller dis- 
cussions. 

The critical attitude of the book may be suggested by such points 
as the following: the fourth gospel is essentially the work of John, 
the son of Zebedee; Mark and John are our two authorities for the 
general course of the ministry of Jesus; Jesus was born in the summer 
of B. C. 6, baptized in A. D. 26, amd crucified in the spring of 29 or 
30; “it may not be said that the incarnation required a miraculous 
conception, yet it may be acknowledged that a miraculous conception 
is a most suitable method for a divine incarnation ;” and, finally, the 
messianic call came to Jesus at his baptism, and “came to him unex- 
pectedly.” 

In conclusion, the spirit of this book, from an intellectual point 
of view, is, in the main, sympathetic with modern criticism, and pro- 
gressive ; and the work is a very welcome addition to our practical 
literature of the subject. 


GEORGE H. GILBERT. 
THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE Apocalypse. An Introductory Study of the Revelation of 
St. John the Divine. By Epwarp WuiTE Benson. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1900. Pp. xx+177. $3.50. 

From the preface of the editor— Miss Margaret Benson, daughter 
of the late archbishop of Canterbury —we learn two or three things of 
interest regarding the origin of this book and the author’s judgment 
of his own work. First, it is the fruit of “many years” of labor. 
Second, the author left this pencil-note regarding one chapter of his 
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book : “ There should be a final list of things which I cannot explain.” 
This modest judgment concerning a part of the work is characteristic 
of the author’s attitude toward the whole subject. He does not belong 
to the number of scholars who have solved all the problems of the 
book—to their own satisfaction. And yet, third, he was confident 
that he had not wholly failed, as appears from what he wrote in 1896: 
“Have now practically finished a big book, unless I add a few of the 
Greek comments. If it ever sees the light, many will think it a very 
odd book. Folks are edified in such different ways. But it has edified 
me, which was what I began it for.” 

It will, I think, edify others, and that chiefly for the same reason 
that has made Professor Moulton’s edition of the Bible edifying. The 
central third of the book consists of a translation of the Apocalypse, 
arranged so as to convey through the eye the author’s analysis, giving 
on one margin condensed summaries of the thought, on the other 
numerous references to the Old Testament, and having at the bottom 
of the page occasional explanatory notes. This arrangement of the 
text, that brings out its dramatic character, makes the Apocalypse 
much more intelligible than it is in our Bibles. It is of far greater 
value to the reader than the new translation itself, although this is 
careful, and in the main acceptable. It is doubtful whether the trans- 
lation of the unique designation of Jehovah will be found preferable 
to the old one. For the words, ‘‘ He who is and who was and who is 
to come,” we have, “The Being and the Was and the Coming One.” 
Also the substitution of “‘wood of life’ for “tree of life,” in the last 
chapter of the Apocalypse, will scarcely find acceptance. John prob- 
ably thought of more than ome tree, as the author says. We may 
gather from the context of our English Bible that he takes “tree of 
life” as the name of a species, and not as designating a single indi- 
vidual tree. Hence there is a loss rather than a gain, if we substitute 
for the word “tree” the ambiguous word “wood.” These are the 
most striking departures from the rendering of the Revised Version. 

The literary arrangement of the text, which constitutes the chief 
value of the central third of the book, goes far to support the author’s 
dictum that the Apocalypse is “the orderly workmanship of a great 
and beautiful soul seeing more and farther than other men.” 

In the first third of the book the author treats “ Of the Persons,” 
“Of the Framework,” and the “ Four Cardinals of Introduction,” in 
addition to “Aphorisms from Auberlen,” and a “Breviate.” In the 
essay on framework he seeks to vindicate for the angel-guide, who 
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showed John the things that he describes, a very wide function. In 
the third essay, “‘ Four Cardinals of Introduction,” he holds that John 
in 1:5-8 gives the cardinal points of the theology of the Apoca- 
lypse. In the last third of the book we have two essays and an appen- 
dix. The first essay is on ‘Apocalypse and the Apocalypse ;” the 
second, unfinished, is entitled “A Grammar of Ungrammar,” and the 
appendix deals with the Nero legend. 

There is no space for a critical estimate of these essays. However, 
the chief worth of the volume lies, not in these, but in its literary arrange- 
ment of the text. 


GEorGE H. GILBERT. 
THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


DIE ALTTESTAMENTLICHEN CITATE UND REMINISCENZEN IM NEUEN 
TESTAMENTE. Von Dr. PHIL. EuGEN HwUun, Pfarrer in 
Heilingen bei Orlamiinde. Tiibingen, Freiburg i. B. und 
Leipzig: Verlag von J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1900. 
Pp. xi+ 300. M. 6 (unbound). 

Works on quotations in the New Testament have hitherto confined 
themselves more or less strictly to cases of obvious adoption or modi- 
fication. The present volume, which forms Part II of the author’s 
Die messianischen Wetssagungen, has a wider scope—it is an attempt 
to collect all Old Testament passages that illustrate New Testament 
expressions and ideas. Messianic citations (with and without formula 
of quotation) and reminiscences are printed at the top of the page, 
non-messianic below. The principal parallels in the Apocrypha are 
added, and occasionally extra-biblical sources. Completeness of Old 
Testament citations, but not of reminiscences, is attempted. The 
Greek texts of Westcott and Hort and of Swete are used, but passages 
are rarely written out—the reader is supposed to have his texts before 
him. There is no systematic criticism of the Hebrew and Greek texts, 
though there are many excellent remarks. The general results are as 
follows: There is an estimate of the number of citations and reminis- 
cences from the Old Testament and from _ extra-canonical works, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, together with a full list of formulas of quota- 
tion; it is reckoned that messianic citations are taken most frequently 
from Psalms and Isaiah, then from the Pentateuch and the prophets, 
non-messianic from Deuteronomy and Exodus; it is held that both 
the Hebrew and the Greek of the Old Testament are followed, but 
that it cannot be maintained that any New Testament author knew 
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only the Hebrew original; the meaning of the Hebrew is frequently 
not given correctly (the Greek having been relied on), and there is 
allegorizing ; Jesus, according to the evangelists, refers, at most, six Old 
Testament passages to himself; the New Testament citations, though 
not always exegetically correct, are none the less religiously valuable. 
Dr. Hiihn has collected a vast amount of interesting and useful 
material, much of it raw material, not interpreted by him, but ready 
for the interpreter. As he uses the term “messianic” in a very wide 
sense, taking it to include all references to Jesus and his time, and to 
the Christian community or the final dispensation, many of his citations 
are of doubtful relevancy. Nor is it surprising that his “reminis- 
cences”’ are often vague. On the other hand, some of his omissions 
are strange— one would expect a remark on the difference beween 
Matt. 12:39 f. and Luke 11:29 f., and, in the note on John 1:1,a 
reference to Philo. But Dr. Hiihn’s purpose is to give not so much a 
criticism as a compilation, and this he has done so well that his volume 


will be of great service to biblical students. 
C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


ANCIENNES LITTERATURES CHRETIENNES. II: La LITTERATURE 
Syr1AQuE. Par Ruspens Duvav. Paris: Librairie Victor 
Lecoffre, 1899. Pp. xv-+ 426. Fr. 3.50. Corrections et 
additions a la premiére édition, 1900. Pp. 34. Fr. 0.30. 
Deuxiéme édition, 1900. Pp. xvi+ 444. Fr. 3.50. 

THE rapid sale of this book, of which a second edition was called 
for ‘in the year following the appearance of the first, and forestalled 
our review of the first edition, is one of the gratifying signs that Syriac 
literature is winning, little by little, the more prominent place which 
it deserves wherever theology is studied in a scientific way. There is 
scarcely a branch of theological studies which will not be the gainer 
by a knowledge of Syriac and the Syriac literature: the Bible (Old 
and New Testaments), patristics, church history, liturgics, and so on. 
The Syriac literature is so exclusively Christian that perhaps only one 
piece of pagan origin has come down to us in this language; but this 
is a very interesting one —the letter of Mara bar Serapion to his son. 
It was published by Cureton forty-five years ago; yet it has only lately 
been thoroughly studied, viz., by Friedrich Schulthess, in the Zezt- 
schrift der Deutsch-Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft (1897, Bd. 51, p. 249). 
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One most interesting passage, quoted by Duval at length, is worth 
transcribing here also: 

What profit had the Athenians from the murder of Socrates, which was requited 
to them by famine and pest; or the Samians from the burning of Pythagoras, as 
their whole country in one moment was covered with sand; or the Jews from the 
putting to death of their wise king, as from that time the kingdom was taken from 
them? With justice God took vengeance for these three wise men: the Athe- 
nians died of hunger; the Samians were covered by the sea; the Jews were murdered 
and driven from their kingdom, and live everywhere in dispersion. Socrates is not 
dead, because of Plato; nor Pythagoras, because of the statue of Hera; nor that wise 
king, because of the new laws which he has given. [Duval is wrong in translating 
the first sentence about Jesus: /eur sage roi, gui les avait gouvernés pendant quelque 
temps.]| 

There is plenty of opportunity for original and fruitful research in 
this field of studies ; and this survey of what has been done already is 
very convenient. May it stimulate work on the American side of the 
Atlantic, where scholars like Perkins and Isaac H. Hall—to mention 
only those who are dead — have done so good work. 


Es. NESTLE. 
MAULBRONN, GERMANY. 


DIE GRIECHISCHEN CHRISTLICHEN SCHRIFTSTELLER DER ERSTEN 
DREI JAHRHUNDERTE, herausgegeben von der Kirchen- 
vater-Commission der kénigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften. Origenes’ Werke, 1. Band: Die Schrift vom 
Martyrium; Buch I-IV Gegen Celsus; II. Band: Buch 
V-VIII Gegen Celsus; Die Schrift vom Gebet. Herausg. 
von Dr. Paut Koetscuau. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1899. Pp. xcii + 374; vili+545. M. 28. 


Tue Berlin edition of the Greek Fathers of the first three centuries, 
so auspiciously inaugurated by Bonwetsch and Achelis with their 
edition of the works of Hippolytus,* is worthily continued by the 
present edition of three treatises of Origen in two volumes. 

The contents of these two volumes are as follows: (1) introduction 
(pp. i-xcii), and (2) the Greek text of the three writings of Origen: 
the “ Exhortation to Martyrdom” (pp. 1-47), the “ Eight Books against 
Celsus” (pp. 49-344; and Vol. II, pp. 1-293), and the “Treatise on 
Prayer” (Vol. II, pp. 295-403) ; followed by copious indices (pp. 407- 
538), additions and corrections (pp. 539-45). 


* See the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 901-4. 
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The editor, a professor in the Grossherzogliche Gymnasium at Jena, 
has been known for years as a close student of Origen by his contribu- 
tions to the Zexte und Untersuchungen, and other periodicals. The 
two volumes before us are the fruits of fifteen years of work and may 
be called the first critical edition of these three treatises. 

The introduction, of ninety-two pages, discusses for each of the 
three works all the historical, literary, and doctrinal questions, as well 
as those of textual tradition and criticism. 

The “Exhortation to Martyrdom” was written 235 A. D.,3 at 
Cesarea, and is written for the purpose of encouraging, not so much 
the two men to whom it is addressed,‘ as the whole body of faithful 
Christian believers suffering under the persecutions begun by Emperor 
Maximin. Many had become lax; many had considered the names of 
the gods nothing but empty titles, to whom to sacrifice was not a 
heinous crime. But these Origen does not address. The exhortation 
is written in the form of a homily. 

The editio princeps of the Exhortatio, by Wetstein (1674), and the 
later one by Delarue (1733) are both based upon a single, incomplete, 
sixteenth-century MS. (Basiliensis, 31). Koetschau bases his edition 
upon the Codex Venetus Marcianus 45 (fourteenth century, = J/) and 
the Parisinus suppl. graec. 616 (1339 A. D., =P); the former con- 
taining also annotations by Cardinal Bessarion. The two MSS. 
belong to the same family, the former presenting a complete and more 
correct text, the other being rather fragmentary, but yet by far 
superior to Cod. Basiliensis ; both go back to the same Vatican codex 
(386, thirteenth century), which is the basis of all the Celsus MSS. If 
so, this latter must have been mutilated before the end of the four- 
teenth century, for the Zxhortatio is not found in that codex as we 
know it. 


*“Die Textiiberlieferung der Biicher des Origenes gegen Celsus in den Hand- 
schriften dieses Werkes und der Philokalia.” Prolegomena zu einer kritischen 
Ausgabe. Texte und Untersuchungen, Vol. VI, No. 1 (1889), pp. vit156. See J. A. 
RoBINSON, in Journal of Philology, Vol. XVIII (1890), pp. 288-96.—‘ Die Gliederung 
des ddnOhs Abyos des Celsus,” in Jahrb. fiir Protest. Theologie, Vol. XVIII (1892), pp. 
604-32.— Des Gregorios Thaumaturgos Dankrede an Origenes; als Anhang: Der 
Brief des Origenes an Gregorios Thaumaturgos (Heft 9 of G. KRUGER’s “ Sammlung 
ausgewahlter kirchen- und dogmengeschichtlicher Quellenschriften” ).—Also many 
reviews of books dealing with Origen’s works. 

3The editor follows here his friend, Professor K. J. Neumann, the well-known 
author of Der rimische Staat und die allgemeine Kirche bis auf Diocletian (Leipzig). 


4The presbyter Protoctetus and the deacon Ambrose, both members of the 
church at Ceesarea. 
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The “ Eight Books against Celsus”’ were written, at Czsarea, during 
the reign of Philip the Arabian (Eusebius, Ch. Hist, VI, 36, 2); more 
precisely, in 248 A. D.,5 when Origen was sixty years of age. In this 
same year the millennium of the Roman empire was celebrated, and this 
fact contributed much toward strengthening the feeling of self- 
sufficiency among the pagan nations, thus endangering the progress 
of Christianity. To strengthen the wavering believers Origen acceded 
to the long and often expressed wish of his friend Ambrose and wrote 
this apology as an answer to the attack made by Celsus. It is by far 
the largest and most influential apology and was read very widely. 
Koetschau describes on pp. xxiv—xlviii Origen’s intimate knowledge of 
Greek literature and Greek antiquities ;° follows this up with a chapter 
on the church father’s familiarity with the Bible and with Christian 
literature ; states his attitude toward Greek philosophy; defines his 
theological system; and gives an analysis of the eight books, and a 
short presentation of the contents of Celsus’ ’AAn6js Adyos.’ 

Of great interest is the chapter on the text-transmission of the 
“Contra Celsum” (pp. lvii-lxxv). In Zexte und Untersuchungen 
(Joc. cit.; see footnote 2), pp. 63 f., Koetschau maintained the codrdi- 
nate authority of the two MSS., viz., Cod. Vatic. graec. 386 (=A) 
and Cod. Parisinus suppl. graec. 616 (=f); but J. Armitage 
Robinson, the editor of the “ Philocalia’”’ (1893), and Neumann soon 
convinced him that Cod. P was only acopy of A, just as the Venetus 45 
(sixteenth century) and Venetus 44 (fifteenth century). In addition to 
these there is the text of the “ Philocalia”’ (®), which reproduces about 
one-seventh of ‘‘ Contra Celsum.”” We have thus two sources for our 
text, A (direct) and ®(secondary). The former is given the preference 
by Koetschau in the establishment of the text.® 

5 Also here following the suggestion of Neumann, who, taking into account an 
allusion of Origen (iii, 15) to an actual revolution, refers this to that of the three 
counter-emperors Iotapianus, Pacatianus, and Uranius Antoninus. 


6A knowledge equaled only by his great teacher, Clement of Alexandria, as 
shown in the latter’s Zrpwuareis. 

7 As constituted by Koetschau in his review of PATRICK, The Apology of Origen in 
Reply to Celsus, in the Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1893, No. 18.— Concerning pp. xxiv— 
xlviii of Koetschau’s preface we agree with van Manen, Jiilicher, and others, that they 
belong not here, but into a general introduction to a complete edition of Origen’s works. 

® The “ Philocalia,” as is well known, was compiled in the fourth century by Basil 
and Gregory Nazianzen, reédited in the sixth century with a new prologue, and has 
undergone undoubtedly many changes, intentional as well as accidental.— For the 
further study of the text of “Contra Celsum,” Jiilicher’s remarks, 7heolog. Litera- 
turzeittung, 1899, No. 20 (especially cols. 559, 560), are very instructive and welcome : 
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The edition of “ Contra Celsum ” has called forth a very unpleasant 
controversy between the present editor and Paul Wendland, the well- 
known editor of the works of Philo. In a review, written in the most 
exasperating and provoking tone and manner, and published in the 
Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1899, No. 4, pp. 276-304, Wendland 
denies to the present edition all merit and condemns it i foto. He 
finds that Koetschau undervalues ® and gives undue preference to 4; 
he quotes a number of passages in proof of his assertion ; maintains, in 
other cases, the editor’s inaptness for sound philological criticism ; 
gives a third list in which emendations almost self-evident have been 
omitted out of sheer ignorance ; and continues to find fault with every 
feature of Koetschau’sedition. Wendland’s language is very severe, and, 
in many cases, unjustified and uncalled for. As was to be expected, 
Koetschau answered Wendland’s attack® and endeavored to answer 
every objection raised by his critic against his own method and posi- 
tion. It must be deplored that Koetschau assumes against his critic 
the same tone and manner which have been so unanimously condemned 
in Wendland. It cannot be denied that, in a good many instances, 
Wendland’s emendations are more acceptable than Koetschau admits, 
and we look forward with great expectations to the book promised by 
Wendland, in which he will take up all the passages in Origen’s work 
believed by him to be corrupted and faulty. Whatever Wendland may 
have proved in his review, or may show in his forthcoming book, it 
cannot be said that Koetschau has been derelict in his work or that he 
has given us an edition full of errors and mistakes. Many of the objec- 
tions of Wendland’s concern only small minutiz, and by no means 
detract from the value of the edition. Wendland’s rejoinder in 
“‘ Koetschau’s Bemerkungen zu meiner Ausgabe von Origenes’ Exhor- 
tatio” in the Gdttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1899, No. 8 (August), is 
not likely to end the feud between the two scholars.” 


“Bei der Textconstitution hat Koetschau am seltensten zu einer unndthigen Con- 
jectur gegriffen, meistens leuchten seine Emendationsvorschlage ohne Weiteres ein.” 
— In the present edition every word attributed to Celsus is printed in larger type, thus 
making it easy to recognize at once Celsus’ own words. 

9 Kritische Bemerkungen zu meiner Ausgabe von Origenes’ Exhortatio, Contra 
Celsum, de oratione. Entgegnung auf die von Paul Wendland veroffentlichte Kritik. 
Von PAUL KoETSCHAU. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1889. Pp. 82. 
M. 1.60. 


Tt is interesting to note that almost all the reviewers warmly defend Koetschau 
against the attack of Wendland; so, e. g., G. Kriiger in Liter. Centralblatt, 1899, No. 
39; Jiilicher in 7heolog. Literaturzeitung, 1899, No. 20; Erwin Preuschen in Berliner 
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The present edition marks a long and notable advance upon the 
editio princeps of Hoeschel (Augsburg, 1605), based on two copies 
from Cod. Venetus 45 (= /) and one from Cod. Venetus 44 (fifteenth 
century, = VY); and upon the Benedictine edition of Delarue (Paris, 
1733), based on two copies from P and one from MZ. Delarue’s text 
was copied by Migne and Lommatzsch. 

The treatise “On Prayer” is based upon a MS. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (ZB 8, 10, of fourteenth century), which Mr. Charles J. B. 
Gaskoin had collated for this purpose. The archetype of the codex 
must have been very close to the original draft of the work, which was 
made in Cesarea (in Palestine) some time during the years 233 and 234 
A.D." Koetschau, of course, consulted the editio princeps (Cambridge, 
1686), which was copied by Wetstein (Basle, 1694), and this again by 
Delarue. Due regard is paid also throughout to the edition of 
William Reading (London, 1728). 

In the “Contra Celsum” we admire Origen’s learning ; the two 
other tracts reveal unto us his innermost religious life and fervor. It 
is evident to every reader of the three treatises that they were written 
rapidly for specific purposes at the request of his friend Ambrose. 
Pp. xci f. of the present edition contain a list of the abbreviations 
for MSS. and editions used by the editor. Special attention should be 
called here to the careful indices, which make the use of the two 
volumes quite easy. The “index of passages’—covering thirty 
pages —contains references to every Old Testament book except 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Obadiah, and to every New Testament book 
except 2 and 3 John, and Philemon. Of classical literature, we find 
references to some eighty Greek and Latin authors; and more than 
forty early Christian writers (including Josephus, Philo, and Enoch) 
are registered. The only objection against this copious index is that 
the editor has massed together references to text and to his com- 
mentary. The second index, containing proper names, covers 
twelve pages (439-50). ‘This is followed by a Sachregister, of eighty- 
seven pages, presenting an almost complete lexicon to these three 
works of Origen.” It includes many words which should be treated 
in an index verborum, sadly missed in this edition of Origen’s works. 


philologische Wochenschrift, 1899, Nos. 39, 40 (though agreeing with Wendland on the 
preference of ®to A); Bratke in 7heol. Literaturblatt, 1899, Nos. 48, 49; and Paul 
Legay in Revue critigue, 1899, November 13. 

™ See, however, PIERRE BATIFFOL in Revue dibligue, January, 1900, pp. 123, 124. 


2 Some omissions are mentioned by Jiilicher and others. 
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Seven pages of “Additions and Corrections” (pp. 539-45) are a new 
proof of the tireless industry and care of the editor. 

The two volumes, as a whole, register a distinct advance on all 
that has preceded them in the presentation of Origen’s works. Stu- 
dents now possess an edition which, without being perfect, is critical 
in the best sense of the word. The typography is all that could be 
expected ; paper and press-work might be much better. The whole 
enterprise, however, is an honor to German scholarship and erudition. 


W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


TESTAMENTUM DoMINI NOSTRI JESU CHRISTI nunc primum edidit, 
latine reddidit et illustravit IGNatrus EpHRAEM II. RAHMANI, 
Patriarcha Antiochenus Syrorum. Moguntiae sumptibus 
Francisci Kirchheim 1899. Pp. lii+231. M. 25. 

THE publication of this volume has already given rise to a whole 
library of articles. Compare Achelis in Zheologische Literaturzeitung, 
1899, No. 26; Batiffol in Bulletin de Littérature ecclésiastigue, February 
20,1900 ; Revue bibligue, April, 1900, pp. 253-60 ; Baumstarkin Romische 
Quartalschrift, 1900, pp. 1-45 ; Funk in Der Katholik, January, 1900 ; 
Theologische Quartalschrift, 1900, p. 2; Harnack in Stteungsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie, 1899; Kent in Dublin Review, April, 1900 ; 
G. Morin in Revue dénédictine, January and July, 1900; Wordsworth 
in Revue internationale de Théologie, July-September; Zahn in 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, 11, pp. 438-50. The publication was 
announced by the German publisher in a way which is, I am glad to 
say, not common for learned publications, and our daily papers have 
taken up the matter, as if there were to be found in it a new reve- 
lation of Christ himself. The oriental editor, too, was not mindful of the 
golden rule, given by one of our great philological critics to all schol- 
ars who have the good fortune to find a codex or are engaged with 
such a thing: “Do not overrate your codex.” Nevertheless this codex 
and the matter contained in it are of great interest. It already appears 
that the codex, though it is very late, having been written A. D. 1154, is 
unique in two respects. Its writer aimed to give a complete Bible of 
the Old and New ‘Testaments,’ counting the books from 1 to 76, a 
numbering which does not seem to be found anywhere else, and it is a 


* Continet codex ab initio ad folium 338 versum....omnes V. et N. T. tum proto- 
canonicos tum deutero-canonicos libros, gui atlingunt summam septuaginta sex. . 
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pity that Rahmani does not state which books are contained in this 
Bible, and how this number of seventy-six books came about. Then 
he added to this Bible, what is not uncommon in Ethiopic MSS., but 
does not seem to occur elsewhere, seven, or rather eight, books more, 
continuing his numbering from 77 to 83. The first two of these books, 
numbered in the MS. as one (77), are the two books of the so-called 
Avabyxn Tod Kvpiov jpav "Incot Xpuorod, here published ; the rest are the 
so-called “ Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles”’(78), and extracts from the 
Apostolic Constitutions (79-82), with the “Canons of the Apostles” (83). 
This ‘‘testament’”’ was translated from the Greek, as we are informed at 
the end, ‘‘by the poor Jacob” in the year 687 A. D.— probably James of 
Edessa. But the place and time of its origin have not yet been decided 
with certainty. Parts of itwere published by Lagarde as early as 1856 and 
translated into Greek by him in the same year (Re/iguiae, Syriace, pp. 
1 ff.; Graece, pp. 80 ff.). Rahmani gives a comparison of Lagarde’s 
edition, but not complete and not without faults (cf p. 6, note 7; p. 8, 
note 5; p. 12, note 3; p. 14, note 3; p. 80, note 6); neither is his 
Latin translation as literal as is desirable in publications of such a 
kind. In the introduction and in the dissertations at the end of 
the volume he tries to prove the great age of his text (second century, 
oldest liturgy). But it is generally acknowledged that in this he fails. 
One of the chief questions is the relation of this text to the so-called 
Canons of Hippolytus. In this direction all has been changed since 
Morin published his brilliant suggestion (Revue bénédictine, July, 
1900) that the so-called Canons of Hippolytus are to be identified 
with the ’Emorody tots év ‘Pwpy diaxovixiy 84 ‘IrzoAvrov mentioned by 
Eusebius (#7. £., vi, 46, 5) as among the extant works of St. Dionysius 
of Alexandria. In that case we have in that work, not a Roman 
manual, but an Egyptian. Then it becomes likely that this piece, too, 
may belong to Egypt, and not, as others have thought, to some 
obscure Christian sect in Syria. It is, perhaps, well to suspend judg- 
ment till another Syriac text appears, which is even now passing 
through the press at Cambridge. Attention may be called, also, to 
the catalogue of MSS. in possession of the Jacobite church at Edessa, 
published recently by Ed. Sachau (Mitteilungen des Seminars fir 
ortentalische Sprachen, Jahrgang III, Abteilung II, Westasiatische 
Studien, Berlin, 1900, p. 44), which mentions (under No. 21) a 
book of Clemens, Vision; again (No. 22), Clemens, Church Order; 
[Di]dascalia, minor matters (No. 27); book of Canons (No. 29). In 
what building these books have been kept, or are still kept, at Arfa, 
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Sachau does not know; the minister, Hagop Hajathian, who prepared 
for him this catalogue, was murdered in the great persecution of 1896. 
One of the tasks allotted in this text tothe deacon is, in a town near 
the seashore, to go along the coast to see whether there might not be 
lying there someone who had perished in the sea, and then to clothe 
and to bury him. So, too, he is admonished to go about in the inns 
to see whether there is not someone there sick or poortor dead, and 
to tell it to the church, that it might provide what is necessary. ‘There 
are other instructions in it of great interest, but we must refrain from 
entering upon them. 


Es. NESTLE. 
MAULBRONN, GERMANY. 


CAMBRIDGE Patristic Texts. The Five Theological Orations 
of Gregory of Nazianzus. Edited by ARTHUR JAMES 
Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity and Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. Cambridge: At the University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xxiv+ 
212. $1.50. 

Tuis attractive little volume is the first of a series of patristic texts, 
designed chiefly for the use of theological students, to be edited by 
Dr. Mason for the Syndics of the University Press. The general editor 
aims to do in the ecclesiastical field what has been done so well in the 
classical, viz., to place in the student’s hands good, annotated texts 
from the principal authors at a moderate cost. There are obvious rea- 
sons why this effort should be made in England, and why it is likely to 
succeed there better than anywhere else. 

The volume before us contains an introduction, text, notes, and 
indices. The introduction gives a clear account of the occasion, char- 
acter, and contents of the five Theological Discourses. Delivered in 
Constantinople, in the year 380, they furnish one of the best exposi- 
tions we have of the new orthodoxy of the three famous Cappadocians. 
There is also a concise discussion of the text. And here it should be 
remarked that, while the book makes no claim to be a critical edition, 
Dr. Mason has employed new manuscripts and re-collated several old 
ones, so that he is able to present “what is practically a fresh text.” 
It is entitled to much more serious consideration than the editor 
modestly asks for it. The notes are brief, but sufficient, and include 
a summary of the contents of each chapter. Three indices (“ Subjects,” 
“ Scripture Texts,” ‘“‘Greek Words”) conclude this well-made, scholarly, 
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and valuable work. The series should do much in this country to 
promote the study of an interesting but neglected literature. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. J. WintHROP PLATNER. 


DAS SOGENANNTE RELIGIONSGESPRACH AM HOF DER SASANIDEN. 
Von EpvuarD BRATKE. DREI WENIG BEACHTETE CYPRIA- 
NISCHE SCHRIFTEN UND DIE Acta Pauli. Von ADOLPH 
Harnack. (TZeate und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur, herausgegeben von O. von Gebhardt 
u. A. Harnack; N. F., 1V, 3.) Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1899. 
Pp. vi+ 305+ 34. M.9. 

Tuis so-called “ religious conference (of Greeks, Jews, and Chris- 
tians) at the court of the Sassanide” or “narrative of events in 
Persia,” although known and quoted before and published in part in 
1804, was not published in full until 1893, and then quite inadequately 
on the basis of two MSS. This edition of Bratke is founded on a 
large number of MSS. thoroughly studied, and if, as he concludes, they 
lead in as many as six independent lines to the archetype, the text 
should be well-nigh immaculate. A superficial study of the variants 
gives good general grounds for believing that the textual principles 
laid down by the editor are sound and the resulting text highly reliable. 
At all events, the textual apparatus is adequate and the evidence clearly 
displayed, so that anyone may form his own judgment if he chooses. 

The discussions, by the editor, of previous editions (pp. 46-61) and 
manuscript material (pp. 62-127) are extensive and thorough; the 
account of translations (p. 128) less so. Though this is perhaps a matter 
of small importance in the absence of ancient Latin translations, yet 
both Armenian and Slavic versions seem at least possible text sources of 
which one would like to hear more. 

The literary sources (pp. 129-229), “Greek prophecies,” Jewish 
apocrypha, Bible, etc., are discussed with much fulness, acumen, and 
wealth of literary learning, and the matter of the employment of the 
Religionsgesprach by later writers is treated in scholarly and adequate 
fashion, although leaving a tempting impression that the field is not 
exhausted. Bratke reaches the conclusion that the first sure evidence 
of use was in the eighth century, although there are possible traces 
even in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

The “author and his work”’ (pp. 240-71) is treated with equal con- 
vincingness, and the conclusion reached is that he is not Anastasius of 
Antioch, not ‘‘ Aphroditianus,” and of course not Africanus, but an 
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anonymous writer of the fifth century, probably from Asia Minor or 
Syria, certainly not from Persia or Byzantium, orthodox in his tend- 
encies, who undoubtedly wrote in the ecclesiastical Greek, though 
with many peculiarities. The analysis of the psychological, linguistic, 
and historical elements of the work is acute and extremely interesting 
to the scholastic. 

The form of the whole body of the work and of its descriptive table 
of contents is clear and satisfactory, the indexes to literary parallels, 
names, passages, etc., are useful, and that to abbreviations a comfort 
and delight to those who have suffered where there are none. The 
grammatical and lexical indexes (albeit the editor apologizes for them, 
p- 127, as “wanting in completeness in the philological sense”) are 
extremely valuable contributions to apparatus, the lexical being almost 
of the nature of a complete concordance. 

Harnack’s contribution to this volume of the Zexte u. Untersuchungen 
is an extremely interesting example of the “ putting two and two 
together to make four” for which Harnack through his wide knowledge 
of his literature and brilliant power of association has become famous. 
The result of this essay is to show that the author of the pseudocypri- 
anic Caena, Oratio J, and Oratio J/, after 380 and not later than the 
sixth century, used the “ Acts of Paul” as a source coérdinate in value 
with the New Testament books. Also, incidentally, it confirms C. 
Schmid’s identification of the Heidelberg papyrus collection of Pauline 
apocryphal writings with the long-lost “ Acts of Paul.” 

It is a small piece of work (thirty-two pages, including reprints of the 
Caena and Oratio I/), but is as pretty an example as can be imagined of 
what may be hoped for from minute scholarship—a real stimulus to those 
who are trying to tread this painful path to a far-off and elusive goal. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. ERNEST C. RICHARDSON. 


GESTORUM PonTIFICUM RoMANORUM Vol. I: Liber Pontificalis 
Pars Prior. Edidit THzoporus MommseEn. Berolini: Apud 
Weidmannos, 1898. Pp. cxxxix+ 295. 4 facs. tab. 4to. 
(‘‘ Monumenta Germaniae Historica.”’) 


THIs noteworthy contribution to a famous series by the veteran and 
distinguished Mommsen deserved an earlier and fuller review in these 
pages. Itis a remarkable thing to have had within a few years two such 
monumental editions of a work as the editions of the Liber pontificalis 
by Duchesne and Mommsen, and more remarkable that they should 
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both be by men of such high international reputation that their mere 
names should guarantee in each case the value of the work. Really 
only Duchesne can review Mommsen, and only Mommsen, Duchesne ; 
all that the layman may venture to do is to describe and mention the 
relation of the latter to the former. 

In the matter of text, Mommsen himself says that his edition 
establishes and confirms that of Duchesne, rather than correctsit. He 
uses fewer MSS. than Duchesne, but these few have been carefully 
selected and examined with great pains, and include two hitherto neg- 
lected. Nevertheless, it is true, as Duchesne himself confesses in the 
Mélanges, that both in text and apparatus the edition is on the whole 
some advance even over that of Duchesne. 

The volume contains not only the text of the Zider, with very full, 
careful, and most ingeniously indicated apparatus, but texts of the 
so-called Felician and Cononian epitomes, which are themselves prime 
authorities for the text. In the Prolegomena also the MS. authorities 
for these epitomes are discussed, as well as the general MSS., and in 
both cases with great fulness and clearness. In the Prolegomena, too, 
there are important discussions of the origin and age of the Lider, of 
its sources, of the order of the Roman bishops and the lengths of their 
episcopates, etc., etc., some of the conclusions being more or less 
sharply in contradiction to those of Duchesne, who has since reaffirmed 
his own conclusions in the AMé/anges. The most interesting of these 
points of difference is in the matter of date: Mommsen assigns one 
edition to the first decade of the seventh century and the other to about 
650, while Duchesne holds them to be a century older, with, however, 
the addition of several lives after the year 536. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Ernest C. RICHARDSON, 


THe CEcumMENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE FaitTH. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes. By T. HERBERT BinDLey, B.D., 
Merton College, Oxford, etc. London: Methuen & Co., 
1899. Pp. x+ 311. 6s. 

By Zhe Gicumenical Documents of the Faith Mr. Bindley means the 
Nicene Creed, three Epistles of Cyril, the Tome of Leo, and the Chalce- 
donian Definition. He gives the original texts of these documents, 
and elucidates them with historical and dogmatic annotations. We 
have thus a handy volume, containing material of the first importance 
to the student of early church history. 
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As already suggested the author’s position is that all documents 
must be approached through two avenues. There is, first, the historical 
avenue, through which the causes leading to the formulary are to be 
investigated. There is, secondly, the dogmatic avenue, in which we 
deal with finished results and technical statements of the truth. 

If we are to understand a document at all, we must know the his- 
tory that lies imbedded in its phrases. A phrase or a proposition is 
usually formulated to rectify some counter-phrase or proposition that 
is conceived to be wrong. Sometimes the counter-phrase or proposi- 
tion is a protest against a wrong tendency working out of an orthodox 
proposition. This is seen, for example, in the rise of Sabellianism 
and its opposing conception, Arianism. Thus it becomes evident that 
to know any important document we must know its entire historical 
environment. 

The author, accordingly, begins his consideration of each docu- 
ment with a short historical introduction, in which he indicates the 
principal historical events that contributed to the production of the 
document. Then follow a clear and concise analysis, the text, and 
critical notes. 

Mr. Bindley’s method is, accordingly, to be commended. When 
followed closely it will always yield good results. 

His conservatism shows itself all through his book. The more 
radical or even progressive reader will incline here and there to limit 
the extent of his inferences, and sometimes even to deny that he has 
any basis for his tacit assumptions. 

However, the emphasis which he puts on history is an excellent 
safeguard. His scholarship is keen, his style is clear, and his book is 
a valuable contribution to the “‘cecumenical documents of the faith.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. J. W. Moncrier. 


THe LUTHERAN CycLopepiA. Edited by Henry EysTer Jacoss, 
D.D., Dean of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Rev. Joun A. W. Haas, B.D., with 
the Codperation of Professor O. Z6écKLER, University of 
Greifswald, and other European scholars, and representative 
scholars from the various synods. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1899. Pp. vii+572. $4. 


Tuis work does much to supply a long-felt want of many who do 
not read German, or who cannot afford to purchase the ponderous 
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German cyclopedias. It compresses within the limits of a single 
volume a vast amount of material. More than 150 writers have con- 
tributed to it. Of the most important of the topics controverted in 
the Lutheran church both sides are represented in able articles. The 
biographical sketches are gratifying for their concise presentation of 
the exact facts which one wishes to have at command. In a few of its 
features the work might be improved. Perhaps a certain number of 
German-American names unknown to general fame are to be expected 
in a cyclopedia designed exclusively for American Lutherans; but one 
could wish that the space given to a long list of minor professors and 
clergymen of the fatherland had been devoted to other persons wholly 
omitted or passed over with a few lines. There is no article on 
Schleiermacher, who, though not a Lutheran, has affected the Lutheran 
church profoundly. One looks in vain for such names as Wolf, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, F. H. Jacobi, Bahrdt, Basedow, Jacob Béhme, F. C. 
Baur, and Wellhausen. One would expect that more than a third of 
a column would be accorded to such a man as Bucer or as Hans Egede. 
But, while Zhe Lutheran Cyclopedia is not perfect, it is a work for 
which we may be very grateful to the learned men to whose labors we 
owe it. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A MAanvat oF CuurcH History. By ALBERT HENRY Newman, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in MacMaster 
University. Vol. I, Ancient and Medieval Church History 
(to A. D. 1517). Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, 1900. Pp. 637. $2.25. 

For many years Professor Newman has been known as a careful 
and accurate scholar. While his studies have taken him over many 
departments of learning, he has been concerned chiefly with the history 
of the Christian church. The book before us is the result of twenty 
years of patient and thorough investigation. In this way he has come 
into living connection with all the most important sources of informa- 
tion and made them completely his own. ‘The result is a well-arranged 
manual closely packed with the essential facts of church history 
expressed in lucid English. And this fact of clear and simple expres- 
sion cannot be too highly commended. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether the ability to express one’s self clearly and simply in 
one’s mother-speech is not one of the essential marks of a great mind. 
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The reader of Professor Newman’s book will soon come to believe that 
church history is really a very easy subject that may be understood by 
all people of average intelligence. 

The author is very firm in his conviction that church history is a 
subject of interest, not only to the minister and the church member, 
but to all people who would have a general education, whether they 
accept Christianity or not. For certainly church history is an organic 
part of general history, and especially in the medizval period it was 
the principal part. To him it is therefore evident, as it should be to 
everyone, that church history should be incorporated into the histori- 
cal courses in all our schools and colleges. 

Dr. Newman has not written in the especial interests of any religious 
denomination, but in the interests of truth. He is perhaps to be classified 
as a moderate conservative, and denominationally he is a Baptist ; and if 
here and there his personal views appear, he is never offensive, and 
great care has always been taken to give the views opposed to his own 
with abundant citations to the best authorities on all sides of the sub- 
ject. He fully appreciates the happy situation in which we find our- 
selves at the close of our century —a situation in which all true scholars 
desire above all things to know the truth, and in which they are willing 
to admit that the truth is not monopolized by any one denomination. 

Of course, in a short notice like this it would not be possible to go 
into details, but we think that the characteristics we have mentioned 
will be prominent on every page. 

The introduction contains observations on the study of church his- 
tory, and an excellent treatment of the preparation for Christ and 
Christianity. The body of the work follows the usual divisions: from 
the birth of Christ to the end of the apostolic age, ca. 100 A. D.; 
from the end of the apostolic age to the conversion of Constantine, 
312 A. D.; from the conversion of Constantine to the founding 
of the Holy Roman Empire, 800 A. D.; and from the coronation of 
Charlemagne to the outbreak of the Protestant revolution, 1517 A.D. 

The reader of church history will soon learn to go to this book as 
to a dictionary in which he can find condensed statements on any sub- 
ject in which he may be interested. 

We have no doubt but that the work will at once take a front rank 
among the many excellent manuals of church history, and hold it. 

We shall look forward with much interest to the coming of the 
second volume, which we expect will in the same thoroughgoing way 
bring the subject down to the present time. J. W. Moncrier. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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St. PETER IN RoME AND His Toms ON THE VaTICAN HILL. By 
ARTHUR STAPYLTON Barnes, M.A. Thirty-one full-page 
plates. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1900. Pp. 
406. 2Is. 

Tuts book is dedicated to the reigning pope, bears the zmprimatur 
of Cardinal Vaughn, and is written by a priest of the diocese of West- 
minster. Its conclusions and, to a large extent, its method are what 
might naturally be expected of a work on this subject produced under 
such auspices. Had it been called “St. Peter’s in Rome,” it would 
have received a title designating the only important portions of the 
treatise. 

The first six chapters are occupied with what purports to be a history 
of St. Peter in Rome, his banishment, his return and martyrdom, the 
wanderings of his body, and the final burial on the Vatican hill. The 
author assumes that there is no longer any controversy about St. Peter’s 
residence and episcopate in Rome, although he admits doubt as to the 
dates and exact length of that residence, coming out, however, at the 
end with the familiar twenty-five years. ‘The subjects covered in these 
first six chapters form a theme of absorbing interest, but the treat- 
ment here given them is so inadequate, so marred by faults of reasoning, 
and so lacking in a proper historical spirit that the conclusions reached 
can have little weight for the scientific student. It is somewhat inter- 
esting to note that he believes that St. Peter came to Rome in 47 A. D., 
was banished in 49, and came back in 62 to the city. It may be said, 
in passing, that the author places the composition of the second gospel, 
under St. Peter’s dictation, in the year 49. 

These first chapters are full of an unsound method of writing. 
The author starts out by stating very fairly all the evidence on a sub- 
ject. Then, assuming one hypothesis to be true, he goes on until in 
three or four paragraphs he has built up a triumphant and sounding 
conclusion, in which all remembrance of other hypotheses or facts, 
so fairly set forth at the beginning, has been lost. This method of 
presentation occurs with such frequency that it becomes positively 
wearisome. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to a history of the basilica 
from its foundation by Constantine to the present day. In preparing 
the materials for this portion of his work, the author has shown extraor- 
dinary diligence and pains. His conclusions are not always plausible, 
but the work is a decided improvement on the earlier portion. He has 
made accessible to English readers the very interesting account of the 
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excavations made in 1626 in the vicinity of the high altar, and has 
gathered plans and drawings from several hitherto unknown sources. 
He takes but little notice of portions of the church other than that 
immediately around the high altar, which rests, according to his firm 
conviction, directly above the actual tomb of the apostle. Thus the 
book will not serve as a history of the basilica any more than it will 
furnish a scientific and careful account of the problems connected 
with the possible presence of the apostle in Rome. As far as it does 
go in the former direction, however, it seems a fairly trustworthy guide. 
The typography and make-up of the book are exceedingly handsome. 
The index is by no means adequate. 

There is a crying need for a work which shall tell exactly what we 
know about the history of the early Roman church; a work which 
shall show on the part of its author an ability to handle archeological 
data on the basis of fact, not of fancy, an acquaintance with the 
voluminous literature of the subject, and sound judgment on questions 
of what is and what is not evidence. The work under review will not 
answer this demand, but will prove useful in the way of reference and 
decidedly valuable because of its illustrations. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE WILLIAM WARNER BisHop. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KIRCHENGESCHICHTLICHE ABHANDLUNGEN UND UNTERSUCHUNGEN. 
Von Proressor F.K. Funk. Paderborn: Schéningh. Erster 
Band, 1897, pp. vi + 519; zweiter Band, 1899, pp. iv + 483. 
Jeder Band M. 8. 

PROFESSOR FuNK, of Tiibingen, is unquestionably the most eminent 
among the Catholic ecclesiastical historians. His text-book of church 
history, of which a second edition appeared in 1890 ( Rottenburg am 
Neckar, Baden; M. 6), has obtained well-deserved recognition; and 
numerous dissertations and researches, which have appeared chiefly in 
the Tiibingen Zheologische Quartalschrift and in the historical year-book 
of the Gérres Society, have steadily increased his reputation as a scholar 
of temperate, cautious, and solid judgment. All experts in his depart- 
ment have therefore gladly welcomed the fact that these treatises, scat- 
tered among various periodicals not readily accessible to everyone, 
have been collected by the author, and, after careful examination and 
revision, have been published in two portly volumes. ‘The first volume 
contains twenty-four, the second twenty-two treatises, relating mainly 
to the so-called inner church history, its constitution, cultus, discipline, 
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and literature, and chiefly to the early church. There is none of these 
which does not materially contribute to the elucidation of some impor- 
tant, or at least some interesting, question, even though one cannot always 
agree with the author’s results or arguments. The following is a short 
summary of the subjects discussed, to which I append brief paren- 
thetical notes: 

First VoLUME.— i, pp. 1-23: Zhe Primacy of the Romish Church 
according to Ignatius and Irenaeus (discussion chiefly of Harnack’s inter- 
pretation of the well-known passages); ii, 23-39: Zhe Election of Bishops 
in the Ancient Church and at the Beginning of the Middle Ages (hitherto 
unprinted ; the subject is discussed down to the time when the church 
community, or the laity, ceased to have the power of election); iii, 
39-86: The Calling of the ecumenical Councils in the Ancient Church 
(the emperor, not the pope, possessed the power); iv, 87-121: TZhe 
Papal Ratification of the first eight General Councils (is not demon- 
strable); v, 121-55: Celibacy and Marriage of Priests in the Ancient 
Church (not traceable to apostolic regulation); vi, 155-81: On the 
Ancient Christian Discipline of Penance (survey of its development until 
the council of Elvira); vii, 182-209: Grades of Penance in Early 
Christian Times (origin, spread, and end of their appointment; position 
of the tromirrovres in public worship); viii, 209-41: Zhe Classes of 
Catechumens in the Ancient Church (the idea of three classes is erro- 
neous); ix, 241-78: Zhe Development of Fasting before Easter (survey 
of the first three centuries); x, 278-92: Zhe Elements of the Lord’s 
Supper according to Justin (Funk rejects Harnack’s view as to bread 
and water); xi, 293-308: Zhe Communion Ritual (survey); xii, 308— 
29: Titus Flavius Clemens Christian, not Bishop; xiii, 330-45: 
Hadrian’s Rescript to Minucitus Fundanus (he supports its genuineness) ; 
xiv, 346-52: Zhe XXXVIth Canon of Elvira (prohibition of pic- 
tures); xv, 352-8: Date of the First Council of Arles (314 A. D., as 
against Seeck, 316); xvi, 358-72: Zhe Basilides of the Philosophou- 
mena not a Pantheist; xvii, 373-90: On the Question concerning Hege- 
sippus’ Catalogue of Popes (tradition goes to support this authorship); 
xviii, 391-420: Eulogy of a Pope or Bishop (the “ Epitaphium” in 
Biicheler, Carmina Lat. epigr., I, 1895, 373-5, refers perhaps to 
Martin I., by no means to Liberius); xix, 421-59: On the History 
of the Early British Church (discussion of Ebrard’s thesis of the Rome- 
free position of this church and its specifically evangelical character); 
xx, 460-78: Zhe Papal Election Decree in c. 28 Dist. 63 |Decret. 
Gratian.| (this decree, which is alleged to have originated with 
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Stephen IV., 816-17, was promulgated at the Roman synod of 808; 
the error in the tradition is to be ascribed to Ivo of Chartres); xxi, 
478-83: The Origin of the Present Mode of Baptism (i. ¢., sprinkling 
instead of immersion); xxii, 483-9: On the Bull Unam Sanctam 
(discussion of the word instituere); xxiii, 489-98: Martin V. and the 
Council of Constance (rejection of the view that the pope allowed an 
approbation to be granted to the synod); xxiv, 498-508: Zpilogue 
to Dissertation III (see above). 

SECOND VOLUME.—i, 1-23: Constantine the Great and Christianity 
(C.’s religious innovation to be ascribed primarily to his Christian con- 
viction, not to political calculation); ii, 23-44: John Chrysostom and 
the Court of Constantinople; iii, 45-60: Clement of Alexandria on the 
Family and Property; iv, 60-77: Commerce and Trade in Early Chris- 
tian Times; v, 77-108: Date of the Epistle of Barnabas (end of the 
first century); vi, 108-41: Zhe Didaché, its Date and Relation to the 
Cognate Writings (rejection of the theory that it is based on a Jewish 
document; Didaché the source of Barnabas); vii, 142-52: On the 
Chronology of Tatian (the Apology written soon after Justin’s death); 
viii, 152-61: Date of the “ True Discourse” of Celsus (170-85); 
ix, 161-97: Zhe Author of the Philosophoumena (Hippolytus); x, 
198-208: Zhe Pfaff Fragments of Ireneus (Harvey II, 498-506, the 
genuineness doubtful); xi, 209-36: Zhe tract “Adversus Aleatores” 
(against Harnack ; second half of the third century, place unknown); 
xii, 236-51: Zhe Ecclesiastical Canons of the Holy Apostles (originated 
perhaps still in Syria, after the council of Nice); xiii, 251-3: Ax 
Alleged Word of Basil the Great on the Worship of Pictures (Basil On the 
Holy Spirit, chap. 18, 45, does not attest picture-worship); xiv, 253- 
91: The Pseudo-Justinian Expositio rectae fidet (against Draeseke ; the 
longer framework of the Zxfosztio is the original, and the shorter is not 
the work of Apollinaris of Laodicea); xv, 291-329: The last two Books 
of the Treatise of Basil the Great against Eunomius (were written by 
Didymus of Alexandria) ; xvi, 329-38: Zhe Twelve Chapters on Faith 
Ascribed to Gregorius Thaumaturgus (against Draeseke ; not by Vitalis); 
xvii, 338-47: On the Acts of Ignatius (not genuine); xviii, 347- 
59: Pseudo-lgnatius an Apollinarian (not a semi-Arian); xix, 359- 
72: Date of the Apostolic Constitutions (beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury); xx, 373-408: Gerson or Gersen (not the author of the /mitatio 
Christi); xxi, 408-44: The Author of the “ Imitatio Christi’”’ (Thomas 
a Kempis); xxii, 444-76: On the Galileo Question (the decision of 


the Roman congregation faulty and deplorable). G. KrUGErR. 


GIESSEN, GERMANY. 
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KAISER JULIAN, DER ABTRUNNIGE. Seine Jugend und Kriegsthaten 
bis zum Tode des Kaisers Constantius (331-361). Eine 
Quellenuntersuchung. Von Dr. WILHELM Kocu. Leipzig: 
Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1899. Pp. 160. M. 5. 


VOLTAIRE’S saying, that to utter Julian’s name without the epithet 
“‘Apostate’”’ would be perhaps the greatest possible effort of the human 
mind, was inspired by the fact that Voltaire’s contemporaries maintained 
that the word correctly summed up the emperor’s whole life and char- 
acter. Julian’s was a personality and a career that could leave no one 
indifferent, and the story of his acts and motives is clouded by party 
passion. We do not look to any of his biographers for historical 
impartiality, but it is in the pages of the pagan Hellenists, and not in 
the Christian Fathers, that we find moderation of language in dealing 
with the views of opponents. The fact that they wrote under Christian 
emperors, and so were constrained to curb their sympathies, is, in 
some cases, an explanation ; but this would not apply to Libanius, for 
of the eight works that he devoted to Julian one only was composed 
under a Christian régime. Libanius was a rhetorician who has little 
historical worth ; Eunapius falls in the same category; so it is on 
Ammianus Marcellinus and on Julian himself that Julian’s biographers 
are forced to rely. It had been, until recently, the fashion to regard 
Ammianus as a trustworthy authority, whose occasional criticisms of 
Julian proved his impartiality. The exposure of the incoherence and 
inconsistencies of Ammianus, begun by Hecker in 1886, was carried 
on more scientifically by von Borries, who, in a searching analysis (in 
Hermes, 1892), indicated that Ammianus, with a perfect lack of criti- 
cism and a slavish faithfulness, had employed two sources, distinct and 
often contradictory. These are: (1) Julian’s lost work on the battle of 
Strassburg, mentioned by Eunapius (frag. 9), the famous BiBAsbuov. 
This short account of the ‘‘ Alemannen-Schlacht” was written before 
the rupture with Constantius and Julian’s apostasy ; hence we find in 
Ammianus up to the battle of Strassburg a respectful attitude to Con- 
stantius and language that may be interpreted as Christian (cf espe- 
cially, in chap. xvi, passim, the references to a summum numen). 
(2) The tropvnpa, or “ Memoirs,” of Oribasius, Julian’s friend and 
physician ; this, however, reached Ammianus indirectly after having 
been worked over by a writer who was familiar with Julian’s “ Letter 
to the Athenians,” and with some other Julianic letters or writings lost 
to us. This part of Ammianus is marked by spiteful satire against 
Constantius. 
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We have given thus fully the views of von Borries in order to com- 
pare with them Koch’s treatment of the sources in the present work. 
Koch is less conservative than von Borries, is too inclined to press 
dubious parallels into evidence, and arrives at more questionable 
results. Besides Julian’s BuBAldiov, for the existence of which scholars 
have agreed to accept the testimony of Eunapius, Koch tries to prove 
that Julian, in imitation of Cesar, wrote commentaries on his Gal- 
lic wars, which Ammianus used as his main source. The problem 
that scholars who investigate the sources of Ammianus, Libanius, 
Eunapius, and Zosimus have to envisage is whether, as Hecker thought, 
and Koch tries to prove, they drew from Julian himself, or only the 
BiBABvov, the “ Letter to the Athenians,” and some other letters, now lost, 
were at theircommand. Eunapius certainly refers to writings by Julian, 
apart from the BiBdrbov, as valuable for his biographers, but we are 
inclined to agree with von Borries that the reference does not justify 
us in deducing the existence of Gallic commentaries. The passage in 
Zosimus (III, 2, 4), on which Koch also relies, is merely a paraphrase 
of Eunapius, whom, as we know with fair certainty, Zosimus abridged. 
Koch has no fresh evidence in support of his theory, though his argu- 
ments are ingenious. 

His second thesis is that Constantius has suffered misrepresenta- 
tion at the hands of Julian’s biographers ; he insists on the real friend- 
liness of Constantius for Julian, a sentiment that was alienated only 
when his court favorites persuaded him that the Cesar’s growing 
power was a menace to his empire. Constantius added to a peculiarly 
reserved temperament the studied calm of the traditional Roman, and 
his true sentiments in his earlier relations with Julian have never tran- 
spired. The truth must lie somewhere between the assertions of Julian 
that he was saved from destruction at the instance of the empress 
Eusebia, because Constantius hoped that he might work his own ruin 
by failure in Gaul, and Koch’s theory that Constantius felt a genuine 
kindness for his young cousin, and was liberal with chances of distinc- 
tion. 


Dr. Koch’s book is too careful and detailed not to form an impor- 
tant contribution to Julianic literature. He is a Dutchman, writing 
German as a foreigner, but with admirable clearness. The Greek 
accents and breathings need revision. One fault is to be found with 
his presentation : he regularly quotes his Greek and Latin authorities 
in a German translation, so that the reader is compelled to verify each 
passage in the original. 
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When one finds so distinguished an historian of Greek literature as 
Maurice Croiset (Vol. V, p. 897) assuming, on the strength of the pas- 
sage in Eunapius, that Gallic commentaries by Julian once existed, 
one realizes the necessity for such investigations as those of von 
Borries and Koch, which go far toward a final estimate of the true 
value of Ammianus and the other biographers of Julian. 


BRYN MAwR COLLEGE, WILMER CAVE FRANCE. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


KAISER JULIAN’S RELIGIOSE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE UBERZEUGUNG. 
Von WILHELM VOLLERT. (“ Beitrage zur Férderung christ- 
licher Theologie.”) Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1899. Pp. 
106. M. 1.40. 

In the religious convictions of the emperor Julian several factors 
are to be traced. His scholastic temperament inclined him to the 
only literature that could satisfy his tastes; in the course of his studies 
he came in contact with Neoplatonists and theurgists, who fostered and 
traded on his natural mysticism; his hatred of Constantius and the 
court party was extended to the state religion; finally he saw in the 
restoration of Hellenism a glittering opportunity for the satisfaction of 
that personal vanity which can never be left out when one reckons 
with the emperor Julian. There is nothing new and little to criticise 
in Vollert’s sketch of Julian’s religious and philosophical convictions ; 
nothing certainly that will supersede Naville’s handling of the subject, 
now more than twenty years old. Vollert contrasts Julian with Marcus 
Aurelius, with whom he has often been compared. Superficially the 
analogy is alluring, but a closer scrutiny is disastrous to Julian. The 
steady vision and self-abnegation of the one are a foil to the ill-regu- 
lated mysticism and restless egotism of the other ; Stoicism had braced 
Marcus Aurelius, while Neoplatonism led Julian astray. Of late years 
scholars have been chary of accepting the reports of Julian’s Christian 
historians, but in his survey of the development of Julian’s religious 
and philosophic convictions Vollert draws indiscriminately on all the 
sources. He is not always abreast of the latest discussions of Julian’s 
personal history; ¢. g.,on p. 14 he gives, without comment, the date 
344 for Julian’s consignment to Macellum, though Sievers and Koch 
agree on the year 341. On p. 23, following Eunapius, he accepts the 
theory that Julian twice visited Greece, though it seems more probable 
that he went to Athens only once, in 355, through the influence of the 
empress Eusebia. Vollert’s bibliography is by no means complete. 


BRYN Mawr COLLEGE, WILMER CAVE FRANCE. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Diz STELLUNG DER BISCHGFE VON MEISSEN, MERSEBURG UND 
NAUMBURG IM INVESTITURSTREITE UNTER HEINRICH IV. UND 
Henrico V. Von Dr. Kart Benz. Dresden: Justus Nau- 
mann’s Buchhandlung (L. Ungelenk), 1899. Pp.81. M.1.50. 

Dr. Benz has carefully examined the conduct of the bishops of 
these three bishoprics during the Saxon wars and the struggle about 
investiture (1073-1122). In general, he has reached the same results as 
have the historians of the period, but he has been able to correct some of 
their mistakes and misapprehensions, and to clarify some points which 
have hitherto been obscure. He has made it apparent that in Ger- 
many at least the struggle about investiture was in great measure the 
continuation of the Saxon wars, and that the opponents of Henry IV. 
were almost the same in both struggles. Dr. Benz insists on the far- 
reaching influence of the Saxon wars on the later development of 
affairs in Germany. These wars determined the policy of the bishops 
named above; they did not understand the theoretical ecclesiastical 
questions involved, but were influenced by the political situation. 

Henry IV. reaped the fruits of the misguided policy of Otto I. in 
enriching and strengthening the high clergy in the vain hope that they 
would always aid the crown against rebellious nobles. 

In an excursus Dr. Benz has shown the untrustworthiness of the 
annals of Lambert of Hersfeld in their account of the journey of 
Henry IV. to Canossa and his meeting with the pope there. There 
is need of still further critical work along the same line. 

The author shows in his work a good critical method, sound judg- 
ment, and a thorough knowledge of the sources. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


La Mort CIVILE DES RELIGIEUX DANS L’ANCIEN DROIT FRANGAIs. 
Etude historique et critique. Par L’ABBE Cu. Lanpry, 
Docteur en Droit Canonique. Paris: Alphonse Picard et 
Fils, éditeurs, 1900. Pp. xii + 174. 


Ir is a well-known fact that in France during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries monks and nuns were deprived of their civil 
rights. Before the law of the land they were practically in the same 
position as convicted criminals. By a legal fiction they were smitten 
with what was called “civil death.” The author attempts to determine 
just what this was, in what ways and to what extent it affected those 
concerned. 
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The abbé first proves that according to the legislation of Justinian 
the monk was in no way limited in the exercise of his civil rights. As 
early as the ninth century, however, there is record of a man who was 
deprived of his inheritance by his family because he had become a 
monk. Similar cases occurred during the following centuries, but there 
existed great uncertainty in regard to their legality. Finally, about 
1500, the principle was clearly enunciated by jurists that monks, having 
separated themselves from the world, were no longer members of 
society, and consequently were without legal status. Being no longer 
citizens, they were without the rights of citizens. The law regarded 
them as dead. This civil or legal death was regarded as natural death, 
and had practically the same effects. The principal effects of civil death 
were: (1) The monk was not competent to make a contract, hence 
could not buy, sell, barter, exchange, etc. Like a slave or minor, he 
could make no personal engagement. (2) The monk was incompetent 
to receive or to dispose of property, whether by inheritance, by will, or 
by deed of gift. However, if a monk were elected abbot or bishop, he 
was thereby freed from his vow of poverty and could amass personal 
possessions. (3) Furthermore, among other incapacities the monk was 
incompetent to contract marriage, to be a party to a suit at law, or to 
act as a witness to certain important documents, such as wills. 

Of these incapacities the second is the most important, and from this 
probably all the others were developed. It was evidently intended to 
put a check on the acquisition of land by the monasteries. 

The author develops at some length the considerations and argu- 
ments by which such legislation was justified, and dwells on their 
weakness and inconsistencies. He also shows that in France, while 
the independence of ecclesiastical courts was admitted, the civil 
authority interfered in them whenever it wished. 

The book abounds in interesting information. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


A History OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS. By PeErTRus 
JoHANNEsS BLOK, Professor of Dutch History in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. Vols. land II. London and New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. Pp. vili+ 374; vii+ 420. 
$2.50 each. 

THE true history of any nation must start at the beginning and 
continue to the latest development. It must, moreover, have many 
sides. Nothing more distorts or misrepresents history than a treatment 
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which takes a microscopic section and directs attention to it as if 
separated from the great living whole of which it forms an organic 
part. There are many special studies of brief periods which, while 
excellent in themselves, still leave much to be desired by one who 
wishes to know Dutch history in its living reality. 

All these requirements seem to be admirably met in Blok’s?History 
of the People of the Netherlands. The author begins with the Roman 
dominion, and follows the course of development through all its 
windings and complications, through its relations with Charles the 
Great’s empire, through the feudal stage, through the period of the 
Burgundian princes. And the work, when completed, will carry us 
through the -terrible period of the conflict with Philip II., the final 
triumph of the patriots, and the rise of the Dutch republic, and then 
down to the formation of the kingdoms of Belgium and Holland. 

The two volumes before us bring the history down to the departure 
of Philip II. for Spain. 

But, as we have indicated, this history is not concerned simply with 
a single phase of the subject. It rather treats all phases, and seeks to 
show them in their interrelations. Not only does the political side 
receive ample treatment, but also the commercial, the literary, the 
artistic, the scientific, and the religious are well brought up. The 
chapters in the first volume on the clergy, the nobility, and the country 
people, and the chapters in Vol. II on ecclesiastical conditions in 
Burgundian territory, and on art, letters, and science under the Bur- 
gundians, are good examples of the author’s ability to analyze and 
describe interesting situations. The discussion of each phase throws 
light on every other phase, and so the reader is presented with as com- 
plete a picture of the whole life of the people as could possibly be 
given. 

Professor Blok has properly recognized that the history of the 
medizval period of Dutch history must make the foundation of the 
whole structure. And yet an investigation of this period involved 
many difficulties. Among these was the fact that no written record 
existed for the political history of the Netherlands. But the author 
has overcome this difficulty as well as it could be done. 

When completed, the book will fill a place in English previously 
unoccupied. It will render all the more valuable the great works of 
Motley and Prescott, and the more recent William the Silent of Miss 
Putnam. Upon these the English reader has hitherto mainly relied 
for his knowledge of the people of the Netherlands. 
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The first volume was translated by Mr. Oscar A. Bierstadt, of the 
Astor Library; the second, by Miss Putnam, who will complete the 
work. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THe History OF THE Book OF CoMMON PRAYER. By Rev. 
LEIGHTON PUuLLAN, Fellow of St. John Baptist’s College, 
Oxford; Lecturer in Theology in St. John’s, Oriel, and 
Queen’s Colleges. London: Longmans, Green & Co., I1go0. 
Pp. xvi+ 328. 5s. 

THE writer of this volume has attempted a history of the Prayer- 
Book in its doctrinal aspects. The earlier portion deals with the 
sources from which the various offices of the English Prayer-Book — 
but especially the communion service—have been derived. ‘The for- 
mation of the existing liturgy is next traced through the Reformation 
and Restoration periods, and the remainder of the volume is occupied 
with an analysis of the different services. The ground has become 
familiar to scholars from its having been traversed by such authors as 
Wheatley, Blunt, and Blakeney. To those thus acquainted with liturgi- 
cal history the value of Mr. Pullan’s work is greatly impaired by his 
manifest disposition to conform facts to theories. For example, 
Archbishop Laud is referred to as “wise in his doctrines,” and his 
policy toward the Scottish church is commended. We are informed 
that, had Edward VI. lived, “he would probably have reduced the 
Church of England to a Calvinistic sect.”” Bishop Gardiner is alluded 
to as “the leader of the conservatives” (?) under Henry VIII. In 
recording the somewhat questionable consecration of Dr. Seabury “in 
the upper room of a house in Aberdeen,” his notorious “Concordat” 
with the Scotch Episcopal church is referred to, but in such a way that 
the ordinary reader would not suppose that consecration was obtained 
only at the price of a bargain to introduce into the American Prayer- 
Book the teaching of a priestly sacrifice in the communion. ‘The con- 
secration of Bishops White and Provoost is mentioned in a footnote, 
with the singular comment: “They appear to have been bishops of the 
Georgian type, and greatly neglected their episcopal duties.” (The italics 
are our own.) On the whole, the work is untrustworthy as a guide to 
any fair and impartial view of liturgical history. 


CHICAGO. CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY. 
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GRUNDRISS DER DOGMENGESCHICHTE. Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der christlichen Lehrbildungen. Von Dr. A. Dorner. 
Berlin: Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer, 1899. Pp. 
xi+648. M. Io. 

Ir is the task of historical theology to investigate the nature of 
Christianity with the means of historical inquiry at its disposal, as it is 
the task of speculative theology to expound the nature of Christianity 
by (comparative) religious, psychological, and speculative investiga- 
tions. Dorner’s purpose here is, from the conditions peculiar to it, 
to understand as objectively as possible every stage of development. 
From this point of view his valuation of Harnack’s monumental work 
is of interest. ‘It cannot, indeed, be said that his fundamental 
apprehension of the process and his final resultant signifies a progress.” 
Harnack, he thinks, has enriched the literary detailed investigation by 
his genial quest and sagacity, and transported himself with a certain 
congeniality into the development and spiritual work of great church 
teachers. The book is burdened with ecclesiastico-historical material, 
and is at the same time a literary effort of the first order. But its 
fundamental apprehension is under the lead of what is at bottom a 
dualistic thought, viz., the Kantian distinction between theoretical 
knowledge and practical value-judgments. Only value-judgments and 
what lies in this region are held by Harnack to be valid in the sphere 
of religion, only supramundane religion, not the religion of imma- 
nence. “Thus Harnack has made the modern distinction between 
theoretical knowledge and value-judgments the criterion for the 
dogma-historical process, a distinction whose worth is doubtful, and 
which in any event one cannot make the standard for the valuation of 
the historical process.”” Dorner’s contention is that Harnack has also 
unnecessarily narrowed the conception of the history of dogma. He 
thinks that Nitzsch defined the task of the history of dogma more 
correctly when he characterized ecclesiastical dogma as not the only 
subject-matter of the history of dogma. The need of knowledge of 
the Christian content is more or less felt in every age, and, in the 
entire process, the specific Dogmendildung is only a part of the whole 
religiously determined process of knowledge (p. 10). As against 
Harnack, Dorner holds it to be methodically wrong to value the 
process from a preconceived modern standpoint of the distinction 
between theoretical and practical knowledge, instead of comprehend- 
ing every phenomenon on the basis of its time and in connection with 
its time. In a given situation, in the case of a leading people, what 
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form did the doctrine of necessity have to take, if it would satisfy the 
time in which it arose? That, according to Dorner, is the great ques- 
tion. In this book he has held himself consistently to his point of 
view, with the result that he has produced one of the best works, if not 
the very best of the shorter works, on the history of dogma in the 
German language. The German is not difficult, and one feels like 
commending this volume to all who share the profound interest of 
today in the tracing of the rise, growth, change, and decay of our doc- 
trinal ideas. 


GEORGE B. FOsTERr. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


History oF Docma. By Dr. Apotpn Harnack. Translated 
from the third German edition by Neil Buchanan. Vols. 
V, VI, and VII. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., Igoo. 
Pp. xx + 331; xiv-+ 317; x +328. Cloth, $2.50 per volume. 

Wir Vol. VII the English translation of Harnack’s History of 
Dogma is completed. Looking back over the series of volumes from 
this point, I am profoundly impressed with their value. In the mere 
statement of the doctrines held by different persons and schocls they 
contain little that other and earlier writers have not set forth. But 
they place well-known facts in a thousand unexpected lights, so that 
the old takes on manifold new aspects. A philosophy of the various 
changes of theological opinion is attempted, and is worked out so 
ably that the movements of Christian thought seem to be the product 
of a sort of mechanical necessity rather than of free human beings. 

It has been said that this History of Dogma “is an attempt to 
distinguish between a purely biblical statement of doctrine and that 
statement as modified by methods of symbolic articulation and the 
exigencies of controversy.” Perhaps this should be modified. Harnack 
seeks to institute a contrast between dogma and the gospel, but the gos- 
pel, to him, is not identical with the New Testament. As he hiinself tells 
us, his gospel consists of certain passages in the sixth, seventh, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh chapters of Matthew; a very limited field. On the 
whole, dogma will not be much damaged by the effort to contrast it 
with a gospel so narrowly circumscribed. Having cast out of his 
gospel the larger part of the New Testament, Harnack naturally over- 
looks in some measure the influence of broad biblical study upon the 
formation of dogma. He overlooks too much also the influence of 
the study of the human heart by the church in all ages, and the desire 
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of its devout thinkers to express in exact language what they have 
found within their own being, as they have observed the operations of 
sin and grace there. 

But notwithstanding these and other minor defects, the work is of 
inestimable value for its learning, for its intellectual acuteness and 
power, and for its fresh interpretations of the great movements of 
theological thought. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


GESCHICHTE DER LEHRE vom HEILIGEN GEISTE. In zwei 
Biichern. Von Dr. K. F. NoesGen, Professor in Rostock. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1899. Pp. viili+ 376. M. 6.40; 
bound, M. 7.20. 

WE welcome this book because of its subject. An adequate mono- 
graph on the history of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit has long been 
a desideratum in theological literature. Professor Nésgen deserves 
credit for having perceived this need, and for having labored with 
great patience and industry to meet it. 

We wish we could say that his effort had been successful. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the book is a disappointing one. And this in several 
different ways. It is disappointing in its conception. It would 
perhaps be unfair to criticise a book, whose title is “ History of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit,” for confining its attention strictly to the 
theological side of the subject. But doctrine may be differently con- 
ceived. It may be isolated from life, and studied as a matter of pure 
theory. Or it may be viewed as an attempt to understand life, and 
hence treated in constant connection with the experience of which it 
is the outgrowth. This intimate connection with life— important for the 
understanding of all doctrine —is absolutely essential in the case of the 
doctrine of the Spirit. In isolating his doctrine from its environment, 
and treating it as a matter of pure theory, Professor Nésgen has made a 
mistake of judgment which his frequent references to the experimental 
significance of the doctrine are not sufficient to correct. 

The book is further disappointing in scope. The author begins 
with the apostolic Fathers, referring his readers for an account of the 
New Testament doctrine of the Spirit to his previously published 
Geschichte der neutestamentlichen Offendbarung. But such a method is 
in the highest degree unsatisfactory. A history of the doctrine of the 
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Spirit which ignores its beginnings in the New Testament is a torso. 
Both the point of departure and the standard of comparison are lack- 
ing. The reader is introduced into a labyrinth of the most intricate 
kind, while the thread which alone can guide him safely through its 
mazes is lacking. 

The book is further disappointing in spirit. The historical treat- 
ment is so far dominated by the theological viewpoint of the author as 
to render his discussion of those with whom he disagrees unsympa- 
thetic, and therefore inadequate. The facts are in the main correctly 
stated, but from a standpoint and in connections which obscure their 
significance. After finishing Dr. Nésgen’s treatise, one might be par- 
doned for concluding that, with the exception of a few brief periods, 
and, within these, of a handful of theologians, the Christian church 
has never had any adequate doctrine of the Holy Spirit. But surely 
such a position as this is absurd. A wider outlook and a juster sense 
of proportion would have saved the author from the appearance of this 
error. 

While constrained to make these criticisms, we are not blind to the 
merits of the book. Within the compass of some 375 pages the author 
has brought together a vast thesaurus of information. His authorities 
are cited in the originals and in full, and he who wishes to study the 
sources for himself will find the book a convenient guide. We may 
be permitted to express our regret, however, that the author did not see 
fit to relegate his citations to footnotes instead of embodying them in 
the text. Had he done so, he would not only have rendered his work 
more readable for the scholar, but would also have made its results 
accessible to those who are not masters of the originals. As it is, the 
latter will find large portions of the book unintelligible. 

It remains to add that the discussion falls into two books, of which 
the first (in four chapters) treats of the pre-Reformation history, the 
second (in eleven) carries the story down to modern times. It is 
impossible within our limits to give a detailed analysis. In general it 
may be said that, in the author’s opinion, of all Christian theologians 
Luther alone has adequately apprehended the doctrine of the Spirit. 
The Greek church, even while recognizing the full deity of the Spirit, 
conceived him rather as an influence than as a distinct personality, and 
failed clearly to distinguish the sphere of his activity from that of the 
Father and of the Son. Augustine, by his doctrine of grace, pointed 
in the right direction, but did not wholly overcome the physical con- 
ception of the Greek church. His view of the sphere of the Spirit’s 
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influence was unduly narrowed by his predestinarianism. Nor did he 
sufficiently distinguish between the Spirit and the grace which is his 
work. The same lack meets us in the Calvinistic theology, as evidenced 
by the doctrine of the Zestimonitum Spiritus Sancti, which isolates the 
work of the Spirit from its intellectual and moral conditions, and con- 
ceives it as a mere force acting upon man from without, the influence of 
which can be as little explained as resisted. Modern theology, in its more 
liberal wing, fails to distinguish the Spirit as an objective supernatural 
reality from the subjective experiences which are his work. The task 
before the theology of today is to return to the principles of Luther, 
and to develop these more fully in the light of modern conditions. 


Wma. Apams Brown. 
THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York, N. Y. 


Horace BusuHNeE.L: Preacher and Theologian. By THEODORE T. 
Muncer. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1899. Pp.xiv+ 425. $2. 

THE authoritative Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell prepared 
by his daughters soon after his decease, in a volume of nearly six 
hundred pages, has long been out of print. Though copies have been 
sought by intimate friends, and are difficult to obtain, the book is not 
to be reprinted. With the cordial codperation of Mrs. Bushnell and 
the daughters who prepared the earlier biography, and with liberty 
from the publishers of that volume to make free use of its contents, 
Dr. Munger has undertaken this new biographical sketch of Dr. 
Bushnell and his works. 

Nearly three quarters of the book are devoted to the exposition, 
analysis, and estimate of Dr. Bushnell’s theological treatises, addresses, 
sermons, and miscellaneous writings. Indeed, the author says that 
“this book owes its existence to the fact that no full and connected 
account of Dr. Bushnell’s work as a theologian has yet been made. 
That full picture of him as dealing with the theological questions of 
the day, which his greatness and his influence deserves, has not been 
drawn.” Yet it was manifest that Dr. Bushnell’s writings could not be 
understood apart from his personality. The biographical sketch has 
therefore been combined with this account of Dr. Bushnell as a 


theologian. 
Horace Bushnell was born in 1802 among the hills of Litchfield 
county, in the state of Connecticut, that home of great theologians. 
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He was ordained at Hartford in 1833 and resided in that city until his 
death in 1876. He was the son of an Arminian father, whose mother 
was a Methodist, and of an Episcopalian mother. Upon their removal 
to New Preston, when the son was only three years old, both parents 
joined a Calvinistic Congregational church, the only one there, though 
neither ever assented to “the tough predestination and the rather 
over-total depravity of the sermons.” 

Educated at Yale College, the a/ma mater of such great theologians 
as Edwards, Dwight, and Taylor, and descended from a reverent but 
an independent Huguenot ancestry, Horace Bushnell was destined to 
fill a prominent, and an altogether unique, place in the history of 
theological thought in America. The avowed purpose of this mono- 
graph is to indicate just what that place is. Dr. Munger has done his 
difficult work with admirable taste and with almost ideal literary ability. 
He has shown great skill in the compact and comprehensive narrative 
portions of the book. Selections from such an abundance of inviting 
material must have been perplexing. 

In his “critical analysis” of Dr. Bushnell’s theological treatises and 
opinions, his biographer reveals abundant sympathy with the some- 
what elastic interpretation and the “vein of comprehensiveness ” which 
Bushnell himself illustrated and which his 7heory of Language favored. 
The statements of what Dr. Bushnell actually held, and of the progress 
and modification of his thinking, are less definite and detailed than 
some readers may desire, yet the points which seem most significant to 
the author are stated clearly and concisely. He has little patience with 
the technical distinctions of early theologians, and possibly under- 
values Bushnell’s serious treatment of subjects which were regarded as 
relatively much more important fifty years ago than today. Yet 
Bushnell as an original thinker is accorded a place preéminent, and 
even revolutionary. In spiritual insight he is deemed a genuine seer 
and prophet. It is claimed (p. 387) that he gave needed relief to the 
theological thought of his time in four particulars: “first, from a 
revivalism that ignored the law of Christian growth; second, from a 
conception of the Trinity bordering on tritheism ; third, from a view of 
miracles that implied a suspension of natural law; and fourth, from a 
theory of the atonement that had grown almost shadowy under 
‘improvements,’ yet still failed to declare the law of human life.” 

In the main these judgments are just. Horace Bushnell was 
undoubtedly the first and the most notable citizen of Hartford since 
the days of Thomas Hooker, and the Hartford of Bushnell’s day was 
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vastly different from that of Hooker’s time. Dr. Munger is right in 
regarding Mature and the Supernatural as Bushnell’s greatest work. 
Many, while they do not accept all its parts, regard that book as the 
most important contribution to theological thought in America, with 
the single exception of Edwards’ works. That transcendent tenth 
chapter, “The Character of Jesus Forbids His Possible Classification 
with Men,” is unsurpassed, perhaps unequaled of its kind, in the 
English language. 

Notwithstanding Bushnell’s “vein of comprehensiveness” he had 
the sinewy grip of a theological athlete. There was a robust virility in 
his thought which cannot easily be described in words. Possibly it 
belonged to “The Age of Homespun” and cannot be reproduced. 
There are those to whom the best biography of Dr. Bushnell that can 
possibly be written must be disappointing. To those who knew him 
the man will always be vastly greater than any “ Life” or analysis of his 
works can make him appear. Dr. Munger frankly admits, in quoting 
appreciative estimates of others, that he had but slight personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Bushnell. Yet he is “confident that it is 
through the inner man that our readers will get at the theologian or 
perhaps be led to forget the latter in the former.” ‘The few who were 
accustomed to hear Dr. Bushnell during the last years of his life, in 
those memorable ministers’ meetings at Hartford, will be pardoned if, 
while they gratefully welcome Dr. Munger’s useful book, they still miss 
something of Bushnell’s subtle power of analysis, his positive asser- 
tions, strong convictions, keen quest for truth, delight in the measure 
of truth attained, and perhaps most of all that indescribable combina- 
tion of strength and beauty with which, by look and manner no less 
than by words, he gave forceful and frequent expression to his personal 
faith and to his experimental knowledge of those essential truths which 
had been, as Robertson says, ‘‘ forged in the fires of his own soul.” 

When Dr. Reuen Thomas came to this country in the summer of 
1874 as a visitor from England, he said: “Two things I must see, 
Niagara Falls and Dr. Bushnell.” In his sketch of Horace Bushnell 
in Leaders of Religious Thought Dr. Thomas says: ‘“ There were days 
in my early ministry when doubt and faith struggled in a death 
grapple. Two subjects troubled me exceedingly, the nature of the 
personality of Jesus, and miracles. I think from the day I read ature 
and the Supernatural I have had no doubt on the personality of Jesus and 
no skepticism worth notice on the subject of the miracles recorded in 
the New Testament.” Those who have known and often heard Dr. 
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Bushnell can quite understand how Dr. Thomas went away after his 
week at Hartford saying to himself: “There is a man who believes 
Christ more than he believes anything or anybody.” In the freedom 
of private conversation, with the sincerity and humility of a child, Dr. 
Bushnell had said: “I know Jesus Christ better than I know any man 
in Hartford.” 


BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue Lire oF EpwarD WuiTE Benson, sometime Archbishop 
of Canterbury. By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
of Eton College. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 
Two volumes. Pp. 1500. $8. 

Tue history of the life of an archbishop of Canterbury is, to some 
extent, the history of the Church of England during his primacy; a 
statement singularly true of Archbishop Benson, who guided the des- 
tiny of the Church of England during years of much stress and strain ; 
and were it for nothing else, the part he took in the Lincoln Judgment 
must ever remain a great event in the history of the entire Anglican 
communion. The work of editing the “Life” has devolved upon 
Dr. Benson’s son, Mr. A. C. Benson, of Eton College, himself a man 
of letters, who enjoyed the confidence of his father. The book bears, 
above all else, the stamp of truth. The subject of the sketch is 
drawn as he really was, not as seen through the transfigured light of a 
son’s affection. That affection is, indeed, beautifully manifest, but it is 
controlled throughout by the writer’s respect for accuracy. The 
impression given by the book as a whole is that Dr. Benson was both 
greater and less than he appeared to the outside world— greater as a 
man moving among his fellows ; less as an ecclesiastic, a thinker, and a 
statesman. He was a godly man, preéminently, and his real, heartfelt 
Christianity appears again and again in his letters. It was no veneer, 
no outside artifice intended to impress others with a notion of reli- 
giousness ; it was vital and thorough. 

Yet the general idea left after a study of the archbishop’s charac- 
ter is somewhat complex. He was not a broad churchman, yet he 
counted first among his dearest friends Westcott, Temple, and Kings- 
ley. He was not an evangelical, yet there was much in evangelical- 
ism that he loved and admired. He was certainly a high-church man, 
yet he made no effort to disguise his impatience with, and dislike and 
distrust of, those who under the cloak of catholicity set themselves to 
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‘finger Rome’s trinkets,” and in so doing have aided and abetted the 
“Italian mission,” as he called the Roman propaganda in England. 
He disliked “confession,” and wrote strongly against it in a letter to 
his friend, Bishop Lightfoot of Durham. He disliked such things as 
fasting communion and non-communicating attendance being forced 
down people’s throats, and in one letter he says: “Just as the church, 
z. é., the laity, had woke up to the grace and the wisdom of frequent 
communion, in comes ritualism with its teachings of fasting commun 
ion and non-communicating attendance, and draws religious people 
SWAY... ss In such a movement one almost sees a subtle hand ming- 
ling tares and wheat.” In 1891 the archbishop wrote: ‘No worse 
evil could befall the church than a rupture of the Church Missionary 
Society. It is the power which keeps the Puritan party faithful to the 
Church of England.” No doubt the statement made in the “ Life,” 
that Dr. Benson was in all things @ priest, is accurate. Ecclesiasticism 
was, in a real sense, a mainspring of his religious life. But while he 
dreaded an evangelicalism from which the true evangelical spirit had 
gone, leaving only the husks of dogmatism, he saw with perfect clear- 
ness and affection the true value of a spiritual evangelicalism. Loving 
the externals of worship as he did, he was never blind to spiritual 
power which consisted in the “‘outpour of surrendered life.” 
Archbishop Benson’s life may be conveniently divided into four 
parts: his career as headmaster of Wellington School, as chancellor 
of Lincoln, as bishop of Truro, as primate of all England. He was 
born in 1829, and educated at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
under the celebrated Prince Lee, afterward first bishop of Manchester. 
Among his contemporaries at that school were Lightfoot, after- 
ward bishop of Durham, and Westcott, who succeeded Lightfoot as 
bishop of Durham in 1890. Of this distinguished trio Westcott alone 
survives. At Cambridge Benson graduated in first-class honors, besides 
winning the chancellor’s medal, and shortly after taking his degree 
accepted a mastership at Rugby under Goulburn, whose place as head- 
master was subsequently filled by Frederick Temple, now archbishop of 
Canterbury. Benson’s love and admiration for Temple were always great; 
he knew the man, and knew, too, how under the brusque and rugged 
exterior always beat a nobly tender and true heart. The “Life” is 
full of references to Dr. Temple. The record of Benson’s days at 
Wellington is told with considerable fulness. Then follows the account 
of the chancellorship of Lincoln cathedral and the enjoyable friend- 
ship with Christopher Wordsworth, bishop of Lincoln. In 1877 Dr. 
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Benson became the first bishop of Truro, in Cornwall, and in 1883, to 
the surprise of most people, but with the approval of such men as Mr. 
Gladstone, Dean Church, and Bishop Harold Browne, Bishop Benson 
was advanced to the archbishopric of Canterbury. The status of the 
primate of all England is unique. Not merely is he the highest subject 
of the crown, ranking as he does immediately after the royal dukes, 
but his influence, both direct and indirect, is very great. The whole 
of the second volume of the “ Life” is devoted to an account of the 
primacy, the public aspects of which are dealt with in much detail, 
with many interesting glimpses of the archbishop in his private life. 
Here we must conclude these comments. It is less than four years 
since Benson passed away. The manner of his “ passing” was affect- 
ing, indeed, yet not without a touch of noble completion. He literally 
died in harness—his eye undimmed, his natural force unabated. 
He had lived in stirring times. His zeal for the Church he loved, 
whose fortunes he watched and guided, was as true as it was great. 


‘J. Everist CaTHELL. 
Des MoINEs, IA, 


CuaRLes A. Berry: A Memoir. By James S. Drummonp. 
New York: Cassell & Co., 1900. Pp. xii4-316. $1.50. 

CHARLES A. BERRY was the Roosevelt of the Congregational 
churches of England. Not so evangelical in spirit and aim as Spur- 
geon, not so quick and penetrating an interpreter of Scripture as 
Robertson, not so mature and well-poised in his opinions as Dale, 
he yet had all the positiveness of conviction and strenuousness in 
action which characterize our New York governor. But, while intense, 
he was not narrow, and, while aggressive, he was considerate. He 
fretted, as every dissenting minister of his country ought to do, under 
the disabilities imposed by the established church, and he wanted to 
see all the free churches of his native land pulling together on terms 
of mutual respect and love for the ends of faith and righteousness and 
the upbuilding of the kingdom of our Lord; but he was wise and 
patient in his methods, and, while burning with enthusiasm, he was 
careful to express no opinions and advocate no measures which would 
be likely to recoil to the injury of his cause. Dr. Berry will long be 
remembered in the United States as the young Englishman who was 
called to succeed Henry Ward Beecher. He will be remembered long 
at home for the magnificent work he did in his large and con- 
stantly enlarging parish at Wolverhampton, and for the splendid zeal 
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with which he wrought in the wider field of a united and aggressive 
Christianity for all England. He died early —at less than fifty — but he 
lived long enough and achieved a success sufficiently eminent to make 
his career well worth the careful study of every young minister who 
would fall into line with his age and make the most of his abilities 
and opportunities. F. A. Nose. 


CHICAGO. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LonG EpiscopaTE. The Reminiscences 
of the Rr. Rev. Henry Benjamin Wuippt_e, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Minnesota. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1899. Pp. 568. $5. 

MEN are never tired of hearing about other men, and even dull 
memoirs have enjoyed extensive circulation. We have here memoirs 
which are as bright, as lively, and as interesting as any given to the 
public for many years past, and one would never judge they were from 
the pen of a man of advanced age much broken by incessant labor 
and heavy cares. 

Bishop Whipple has not only been the Episcopal bishop of Minne- 
sota for over forty years, but he has been a distinguished politician, in 
the best sense of the word. He has been the very foremost champion 
of the American Indian. He has labored greatly for the welfare of 
the American negro. He has been a leader in the educational work 
of the Northwest. He is just as widely known in England as in Amer- 
ica, and there is no American divine more popular as a preacher and 
more welcome in the most exclusive London society. No one who has 
ever seen him can forget his striking personality; tall, erect, with keen 
piercing eyes, and commanding manner, he always attracts attention in 
any gathering. He is in contact with men of all sorts and conditions, 
and this book is a record of his varied experiences. On one page he 
is discussing church questions with the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
on the next, in a canoe in the wilds of the Northwest. Here he is 
talking with the queen at Windsor, and there, rolled in his blanket in 
some Indian tepee, and just as much at home in one place as another. 
This is all told so naturally, so unconventionally, and with so much 
freshness that the book has a peculiar charm. It is full of anecdote, 
sometimes witty, sometimes pathetic, and every now and then come 
sentences which open up great questions of philanthropy, education, 
statesmanship, and show how well fitted was the writer for the place he 
was called to fill. Powerful and affecting, indeed, are the words with 
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which he closes the record of his many experiences: “This is God’s 
world, not thedevil’s. It is ruled by one who is the Lord our Righteous- 
OOM 22s In my childhood it was no disgrace for men of the 
highest social position to drink to intoxication. Human slavery was 
a part of Christian civilization, and the most enlightened nations were 
engaged in the slave trade. The North American Indian was looked 
upon as a miserable savage to be driven from the face of theearth. ... . 
Christian men too often left the poor in cities to die of diseases which 
came from the violation of the good laws of God, and laid the cause to 
his providence. ... . Christians were too busy fighting one another for 
aggressive work against the kingdom of the devil... . . There was 
little interest in missions at home or abroad.” Then he speaks of the 
great change in all these relations, and surely no living man has done 
more to bring about this change than the warm-hearted, fearless, self- 
sacrificing bishop. The cause of the red man found an advocate in Bishop 
Whipple when to speak well of an Indian exposed a man to scorn and 
ridicule. There is a very good anecdote in this connection, told by 
the bishop about Abraham Lincoln, who said to a friend: “‘ When you 
see Lute, ask him if he knows Bishop Whipple. He came here the 
other day and talked with me about the rascality of this Indian 
business until I felt it down to my boots. If we get through this war 
and I live, this Indian system shall be reformed.” Naturally the 
bishop’s course about the Indian made him for a time very unpopular 
among the frontiermen. They organized a party to go down to Fari- 
bault and “clean him out.” An old pioneer said to them: “Boys, you 
don’t know the bishop, but I do; he is my neighbor; and I will tell 
you just what will happen when you go down to clean him out. He 
will come on to the piazza and talk to you five minutes, and you will 
wonder how you ever made such fools of yourselves.” This settled 
the question. A prominent statesman once asked the bishop how 
much success he expected in this Indian fight. “As much,” he replied, 
“as the man who preached forty years and never made one convert, 
but he saved himself and his family in the ark.’’ No man is quicker at 
a repartee than Bishop Whipple. I remember a man’s saying to him 
that his epitaph ought to be: “The beggar died.” ‘Well,’ said the 
bishop, “I do not mind, if you add the rest of the verse, ‘And was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom.’” The bishop gloried in 
being a beggar, and a very successful one he was; the outcome of his 
begging is seen in the splendid and well-endowed educational institu- 
tions and the cathedral, which grace the beautiful city of Faribault and 
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are all described so vividly in this volume. There is many a good 
fishing story in these pages, for the bishop was an ardent disciple of 
the “gentle Izaak.” He says a friend once expressed surprise that a 
bishop could be so keen a sportsman. ‘I reminded him that it was 
apostolic, and that the man of the college of the apostles who betrayed 
his master did not come from the Sea of Galilee, but from Kerioth, a 
trading town in the south of Judea.”’ There is a curious account of the 
offer made him by the Church of England to become the bishop of 
the Sandwich Islands. If he had accepted, the Episcopal church there 
would not be in its present muddle, but how much the whole American 
church would have lost! One cannot take up this book without 
pleasure and profit. Strongly urged to write it, the bishop did well in 
yielding to the pressure and giving us so delightful a volume. 


CLINTON LOCKE. 
CHICAGO. 


Der BeEwEIS FOR DIE WAHRHEIT DES CHRISTENTHUMS. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Apologetik. Von E. Gustav STEupDE, Lic. theol. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1899. Pp. 148. 

THis treatise constitutes the fifth number of the third volume (1899) 
of Bettrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologte. Its aim is not so much 
to establish by argument the truth of Christianity as to put in clear 
light the method of proof which is valid and which at the present time 
is most likely to be accepted as valid. 

The author begins with a definition of truth: “the agreement of 
conceptions with their objects,” z. e., with objective reality, and not 
simply with each other, or with the laws of thought, or with the deepest 
needs of human nature. The proof that such reality, such a higher 
world, exists, he regards as a necessity at once for Christian faith and 
for theology. This proof must be inductive; for here the object of 
proof is that which in its nature is absolutely original and underived, and 
so cannot be deduced from anything prior. This inductive evidence 
must attain its object with convincing power, must do no violence to 
the nature of Christianity, and must be universally valid, ¢. ¢., must 
establish the certainty of faith by establishing its truth. 

The point of departure for inductive proof must be miraculous 
facts known experimentally. Only events not referable to merely 
natural powers can reveal and so make credible a supernatural world. 
There are three classes of miracles— miracles in the spheres of nature, 
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of the human spirit, and of human history respectively. The author 
takes up the most significant of the lines of argument which have been 
wrought out under each of these divisions, stating with brevity, yet 
clearly, each, and following this with a statement and critical estimate 
of the objections urged against each of the lines. In this way he calls 
attention to the positions which intrinsically, or relatively to the present 
time and to different minds, are, on the one hand, the stronger and, 
on the other, the weaker. If to some he may seem at times to sur- 
render what he ought to maintain, the total impression must be that 
he has been eminently fair and judicious, and has conducted the reader 
to safe and solid ground. The discussion, though brief, is thorough 


and instructive. 
Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 


WATERVILLE, ME. 


ZEHN FRAGEN UBER DIE WAHRHEIT DES CHRISTLICHEN GLAUBENS. 
Von Prorressor Dr. BERTLING, Pastor zu Badersleben. 
Leipzig: J. C. Himrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899. Pp. 
156. M. 2; bound, M. 3. 

Dr. BERTLING meets often with men, intelligent (many of them, 
indeed, university students), conscientious, even religious, who are yet 
hostile to Christianity. This anti-Christian attitude he finds somewhat 
dependent on “ignorance and misconception.’”” To remove these is 
the aim of the “theoretische Erérterungen” which make up this 
book. These “discussions” touch concisely, of course, but carefully, 
and, we trust many will be able to add, conclusively upon such summa 
fastigia of our creed as these: spirit, God, the supernatural, revela- 
tion, Jesus Christ, the Trinity, and future life. 

The pamphlet exhibits everywhere a theological temper which may 
be described, to borrow an epithet from British politics, as “ liberal- 
conservative.” The author holds the distinctive doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and yet he regards the “ Jonas-Wunder” as an exemplum fictum, 
the narratives of the “staying of the sun” and the “storming of 
Jericho” as extracts from contemporary poetry, and the account of 
Christ’s “walking on the sea” as handled best in the non-committal 
manner of the fourth evangelist. To him the experiences represented 
by “inspiration,” “revelation,” “illumination” are not shut off in 
unrelated seclusion, but connected with the movements of our common 
spiritual life. To him, too. the prophet is not a being interjected into 
an unrelated environment, but one who, by the “ geiibte Ohr’’ possible 
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to all God-possessed souls, can hear, amid the confusions of individual 
and national life, the harmonies of the divine rule, and the measured 
movement of the universal order; can hear just as the musical trav- 
eler finds upon the railway train the discords of his progress arrange 
themselves to “ Melodien, die er in sich tragt,” or in the noisy street 
catches strains of a distant orchestra, undetected by his companions, 
because the music “ in seiner Seele klingt.” 

We believe this brochure will fulfil the author’s wish and “help 
forward the hesitant but earnest-spirited and truth-seeking doubter.” 


ROBERT KERR ECCLES. 
BOWLING GREEN, O. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE INCARNATION. By W. L. Wacker. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. viii+ 388. $3.50. 

THE two subjects singled out for discussion by the author are of 
vital importance in the theological thinking of today. He treats them 
under four heads, “ Biblical,” “ Explanatory,” “The Person of Christ,” 
and “ Practical.” Under the first head, “ Biblical” (pp. 13-35), he deter- 
mines the distinctive thing in Christianity to be “‘the entrance into the 
world, through Jesus Christ, of a new principle and power of spiritual 
light and life called the Holy Spirit.” The second section (pp. 39-176) 
deals largely with the biblical teaching on the Spirit and its functions. 
The first part takes up the impersonal influences of the Spirit ; the 
second deals with the Holy Spirit as personal, viz., as the real presence 
of God and Christ, enabling us to find our true life in relation to God. 
The thesis of the third section (pp. 179-346) is that God as Son 
became incarnate in human form through a process of self-realization. 
Christ is thus God as he has in his “ person” of Son and through the 
Spirit gradually entered into and realized his divine life of sonship in 
the world. Thus Christ is truly God and truly man. The “ Practical” 
section (pp. 349-78) applies the conclusions previously reached to 
modern questions. 


It is clear that the author has made a serious and helpful attempt 
to state these fundamental doctrines of Christianity in such a way as 
to make them acceptable to the representatives of modern culture, and 
any criticism must keep this fact in mind. That he has completely 
solved these problems for this present age can hardly be maintained. 
Touching its good qualities the book speaks for itself. Among its 
apparent defects may be mentioned the following: (1) In the 
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distinctly exegetical portions of the work, the lexicographical study of 
such biblical terms as “spirit,” “faith,” “righteousness,” “law,” and 
“flesh”? seems quite inadequate. The various meanings and their distinc- 
tions have not been determined with sufficient care. This lack has led, 
not only to questionable interpretations of particular passages of Scrip- 
ture, but to the injection of modern psychological and philosophical 
conceptions into the antique and naive statements of the Bible. (2) A 
further evidence of the above is seen in the author’s insistence that the 
manifestation of the Spirit before Christ’s coming was wholly impersonal, 
while after his coming there was a personal element in the Spirit. 
And with this as a starting-point he goes one step farther in maintain- 
ing that there was no personal divine life immanent in the world until 
Christ came ; there was only the impersonal divine Reason and Power. 
(3) The author continually lays emphasis on the ethical (vs. ontologi- 
cal) in his doctrine of Christ and the atonement. But, strange to say, 
with all this emphasis, he devotes little space to the discussion of the 
will, the real center of the ethical. God is viewed as if he acts on the 
world of humanity with irresistible power, or at most needing only man’s 
consent to operate in him; rather than as needing man’s free, volun- 
tary coéperation. Even in the case of Christ, his free will of obedience, 
so much emphasized in the Scriptures, is scarcely brought out at all. 
Instead of this the author uses such phrases as “the ethical substance 
of his being” and “the ethical life of God filling him.” This gives to 
the atonement a mystical or magical rather than an ethical coloring. 
Moreover, the author continually uses the cosmological concept “logos” 
of the early church fathers—-a concept framed to bridge the chasm 
between God and man, when the two were viewed as disparate in 
essence — even though he sets aside this presuppesition by emphasizing 
the essential similarity (ethically) of the divine and the human. By 
this view Jesus is fitted into the cosmological world-process rather than 
into its central ethical life. (4) The argument has as a constant pre- 
supposition that the theological opinions and doctrines of the New 
Testament writers and early church fathers are binding on present-day 
theology. ‘This naturally leads the writer to make the teachings of the 
apostles as normative for Christianity as those of Christ himself, a posi- 
tion which could hardly be maintained from the point of view of 
these same New Testament writers, since they clearly conceive their 
teachings subordinate to those of Jesus their Lord. 


Wma. R. SCHOEMAKER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Das CHRISTLICHE GOTTVERTRAUEN UND DER GLAUBE AN 
Curistus. Eine dogmatische Untersuchung auf biblisch- 
theologischer Grundlage und unter Beriicksichtigung der 
symbolischen Litteratur. Von E. W. Mayer, a. o. Pro- 
fessor der Theologie in Strassburg. Gé6ttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1899. Pp. vi+ 162. M. 3.60. 


THE title of this little work indicates clearly its contents. Begin- 
ning with an elaborate exposition of the nature of trust in God in 
general, it proceeds to consider the view of it as given first in the 
symbolic literature of the church and then in the various books of the 
New Testament. In this examination of the New Testament great 
prominence is naturally given to the Pauline parts. The other portions 
are treated with brevity, but with sufficient thoroughness to show their 
main points of agreement with the Pauline writings and of difference 
from them. This historical sketch is followed by a clear, interesting, 
and instructive discussion of the mutual relation of trust in God and 
faith in Christ: of Gottvertrauen and Christusglaube. 

The differences in the New Testament representations of the nature, 
mutual relation, and effects of the two acts do not in his judgment con- 
stitute discrepancies. Acts so complex in their elements and relations 
are seen now in one light and now in another, and the experience of 
the writer and his special aim in writing in each case determine his 
representation. Thus a harmony exists and can be shown. While 
ecclesiastical writers in the evangelical churches are in substantial 
agreement with the New Testament and each other, there are at times 
divergences amounting to contradictions. 

The author holds that trust in God has as its intellectual element 
the assurance of God’s personal existence, and of his power and dis- 
position to order all things in the interest of his people, and with this 
a filial confidence. The relation of this to faith in Christ is that of 
consequent to antecedent, of effect to cause. Jesus, the Christ, brings 
to men, reveals and makes effective in men, in mind, heart, and life, 
the holy nature, will, and grace of the Father, so as to bring men to the 
Father in trust. It is the historical Christ in the totality of his being 
and experience that doesthis. Greatest weight, however, must be given 
to the crowning revelation, as seen in his self-sacrifice and his resur- 
rection. But the inward experience of the Holy Spirit’s presence 
and work joins itself directly to the historical presentation of the 
Redeemer, and is itself, in a true sense, a continual historical mani- 
festation of the glorified Christ. Whether in any man there is a trust 
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in God not consequent on faith in Christ it was not the author’s aim 


to discuss. 
Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 
WATERVILLE, ME. 


CHRISTIAN Mysticism. Considered in Eight Lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford. By WiLiiam Racpu INGeE, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford; 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assist- 
ant Master at Eton College. London: Methuen & Co., 
1899. Pp. xiv+379. $2.50, net. 


Tuts volume contains, besides the Bampton Lectures for 1899, a 
preface in which is an interesting account of their genesis, and four 
appendices, of which one gives definitions of mysticism by various 
writers, with special comment on those by Professors A. Seth, Herrmann, 
and Harnack, and another discusses the ways in which salvation has 
been conceived of as “deification.” There are numerous notes. 

The first lecture sets forth the “General Characteristics” of religious 
mysticism. It presupposes a universal religious consciousness, “the 
raw material of all religion.” Mysticism is “the attempt to realize the 
presence of the living God in the soul and in nature, or, more generally, 

. . fo realize, in thought and feeling, the immanence of the temporal in 
the eternal, and of the eternal in the temporal.” ‘The material being 
formless, its expression is by symbols. As vital, it resists formalism 
and unbelief, and produces its own theory and practice. Thus devel- 
oped “it seems to rest on the following propositions or articles of 
faith: first, the soul as well as the body can see and perceive ;” second, 
“since we can only know what is akin to ourselves, man, in order to 
know God, must be a partaker of the divine nature;’’ third, “ without 
holiness no man may see the Lord;” fourth, “our guide on the upward 
path, the true hierophant of the mysteries of God, is love.” Passing to 
the means by which divine union is attained, the lecturer disclaims for 
ecstasy and vision any necessary place in Christian mysticism. Types 
of speculative mysticism are then considered which are deemed “ nor- 
mal and genuine.” These retain the truths of distinct personality and 
moral accountability. 

The second lecture deals mainly with the mysticism of John and 
Paul and the author of Hebrews. ‘Two lectures are then given to 
speculative mysticism, particularly as related to Platonism. One aim 
is to show that mysticism is not necessarily pantheistic, though it 
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modifies conceptions of personality traditional and current among us. 
The next two lectures treat of practical and devotional mysticism, and 
the last two of nature-mysticism and symbolism. One of the best 
portions of the volume considers the mystical view of nature presented 
in the poetry of Wordsworth. 

The book should be judged in the light of its origin and aim. Its 
author was drawn to the mystics in a quest for personal guidance to a 
satisfactory philosophy and rule of religious life. He records what he 
found serviceable, and shows how it may be separated from erroneous 
principles and methods. The book has the interest which belongs to 
all such endeavors, where intellectual capacity and equipment combine 
with sincerity and earnestness. It has the touch of reality, the note of 
conviction. Its literary form is attractive. As compared with the 
only other English monograph on its theme— Vaughan’s Hours with 
phe Mystics (1860)— it is less complete and brilliant, but more serious 
and mature. It hasa distinct and, in important respects, superior value. 

The necessary limitations of its sermonic form exclude discussions 
which we could wish that a writer so competent might more fully take 
up. Perhaps in a new edition the appendices might be increased. 

The definition of mysticism offered shows the lecturer’s point of 
view, and reflects his personal interest in the subject and his aim. It 
lacks definiteness, however. How are “thought and feeling” related 
to what is realized, and to each other? Are they coérdinate? Or, if 
not, which is primary? Are both essential? In one form of the 
definition the antitheses are “living God” and “soul” with “ nature ;” 
in the other, “the eternal” and “the temporal.” Are these antitheses 
to be identified ? 

The statement of fundamental articles suggests the same comment. 
It shows the author’s point of view and purpose, but it does not take 
us far into a knowledge of distinctive mysticism. The second proposi- 
tion is, in its premise, especially open to criticism. The tenet that 
like is only known by like is neither axiomatic nor universal. 

One subject, imperative for a critical and adequate treatment of 
Christian mysticism, is the function and sphere of faith. If we mistake 
not, the work before us is specially defective at this point. 

The distinction between God and man, the Father of spirits and 
every creature, also seems to require more exact and thorough con- 
sideration. There is an essential difference which current discussion 
too often slights or obliterates—a difference which no progressio can 
in the least diminish. 
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But whatever should be said on these points does not qualify our 
thanks to our author for what he has wrought. There is a mystical 
element in Christianity, and in Christian theology and worship. This 
new volume of Bampton Lectures is a valuable contribution to its 
apppreciation. 


EGBERT C. SMYTH. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THe Screntiric Basis oF Morarity. By G. Gorr, LL.D. 
F.R.S. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1899. Pp. 
vi+599. 10s. 6d. 

INSTITUTES OF Mora PuiLosopuy. By Lyman B. Terrt, D.D. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1goo. 
Pp. ix + 372. $1.50. 

Voices OF FREEDOM, AND STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDI- 
viDUALITY. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp.v+ 204. $1.25. 


PROBLEMS IN ETHICS; OR, GROUNDS FOR A CODE OF RULES FOR 
Morat Conpuct. By Joun Sreinrort Krpney. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ig00. Pp. xx+ 
252. $1.50. 

DIE SITTLICHEN GRUNDKRAFTE. Ein Beitrag zur Ethik. Von 
Dr. FRIEDRICH WAGNER. Tiibingen: Verlag der H. 
Laupp’schen Buchhandlung, 1899. Pp. g1. M. 2. 


ROMISCH-KATHOLISCHE UND EVANGELISCHE SITTLICHKEIT. Nach 
einem Vortrag gehalten auf der Sachsischen kirchlichen 
Konferenz am 26. April 1899. Von PrRoressor W. HErRR- 
MANN in Marburg. Marburg: N. G. Elwert’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1900. Pp. 45. M. 0.60. 

HE who opens Mr. Gore’s book with the expectation of finding a 
scientific treatise has been misled by its title and mechanical propor- 
tions. The point of view, indeed, is that of natural science; and the 
pages are swollen with citations from scientific works. In fact, the 
erudition evinced by this volume is extraordinary in its extent and its 
miscellaneous character. But in the requirement of close and system- 
atic thought, which is, after all, the sole essential differentia of a 
science, the present treatise fails completely. This conclusion, sug- 
gested by the table of contents, is confirmed by the body of the book. 
First of all, there is a bewildering multiplicity of first principles. We 
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have apparently distinct laws of universal causation, universal con- 
tinuity, evolution, change and decay, persistence of property in sub- 
stances (which includes heredity), of universal wave-motion, and the 
like, defined without any attempt to exhibit them either in organic 
relations or as mutually exclusive. These physical laws are extended, 
after the manner of Mr. Spencer at his worst, to human conduct, which 
is thus loosely described under the head of action and reaction, inertia 
and momentum, acceleration, and general compensation. It need 
hardly be said that psychologists have now abandoned the practice of 
formulating conduct according to such crude mechanical metaphors, 
even those who believe that psychical relations are ultimately mechani- 
cal. The “scientific basis of morality” which is finally reached by 
this method is nothing more subtle than the principle of aiming for 
“the greatest amount of good, present and future, to sentient creatures.” 
The book closes with the formulation of this principle into ten rules, 
the mere enumeration of which is a sufficient evidence of the vague 
and futile character of the whole work. They include such specific 
directions as to obey energy and law, to do the greatest good, to improve 
continually, to consider consequences, to value all things properly, 
and, finally, to acquire wisdom. What value Mr. Gore’s work may have, 
and for whom, is hard to say. It certainly contributes nothing to the 
scientific, that is to say, the systematic and business-like, discussion of 
morals. 

Judging from the typographical arrangement, Dr. Tefft’s Jystitutes 
of Moral Philosophy is intended for a text-book. His treatment of the 
subject is both archaic and dogmatic. He begins with a formal state- 
ment of fundamental postulates and axiomatic principles. His postu- 
lates, ¢. g., that the testimony of consciousness is final and conclusive, 
and that our normal and necessary mental processes are valid, do not 
distinguish his method from that of any other moralist. The questions 
implied in them have long since ceased to live. His axiomatic prin- 
ciples, which include the existence of God and free will, quietly assume 
what for ethical thought at large is in the nature of a problem, and 
what the author himself afterward prefers to support by argument. 
The most modern feature of the book is the discussion, now aban- 
doned by ethical writers, of the possible genesis of moral conceptions 
from antecedents that were unmoral, in which discussion he apparently 
questions the theory of evolution as a whole. It is not meant that the 
problems discussed by Dr. Tefft have been solved. On the contrary, 
it is probably too much to say that any philosophical problems have 
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ever been solved. They merely reappear in another form. Whatever 
that change may mean, it is still true that the form of problem dis- 
cussed in the present volume has no meaning for philosophic thought 
of the present day. 

Mr. Dresser’s Voices of Freedom is much the most interesting of the 
above list of works. It is partly a compilation of essays previously pub- 
lished in the Avena, from one of which it derives its unfortunate title. 
But the work is not without unity. The preface contains in its open- 
ing paragraphs a statement of the general philosophical situation 
which, if elaborated in a systematic fashion, would make a valuable 
introduction to the study of philosophy. Unfortunately, the body of 
the book hardly satisfies the anticipations aroused by the preface. But 
the chapters on “The New Thought,” “The Philosophy of Activity,” 
and “The Freedom of the Will” contain, with some qualifications, 
excellent, though popular, expositions of the more recent develop- 
ments in ethical and metaphysical thought—of which the author has 
evidently been a careful student. They somewhat overstate the 
tendencies dominant in the recent thought, but the overstatement has 
the effect of bringing those tendencies more clearly to the light. In 
this connection it is to be mentioned that the author’s “ new thought” 
is by no means immediately identical with the principle of “activity” 
so much emphasized in the recent idealistic movement. The “new 
thought” is the author’s modified statement of “ mental science.” But it 
seeins to me that in relating the two he shows skill and insight. Mental 
science is simply an ignorantly logical acceptation of a position which 
for philosophy is still something of a trial-hypothesis. In fact, nothing 
better distinguishes the philosopher from the popular agitator than the 
critical attitude of the former, even toward his own fundamental prin- 
ciples. The principles held by the two are, in themselves, frequently 
identical. 

Problems in Ethics, by John Steinfort Kedney, is in intent theo- 
logical as well as ethical. The author makes his ethical and meta- 
physical conclusions the basis of a proof of the truth of Christianity, 
more especially of the doctrine of the Trinity. His theory contains 
all the traditional features of the ethics which defines duty simply as 
the will of God, the justification of moral obligation being based upon 
the immortality of the soul. 

Dr. Friedrich Wagner’s brief monograph on Die sittliche Grund- 
krafie is a serious attempt to define the ethics of activity as distinct 
from the ethics of pleasure. According to him the ethical situation is 
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a conflict between tendencies toward the disinterested attainment of 
ideal ends and those toward the enjoyment of feeling. His treatise 
begins properly with an attempt to define activity as distinct from feel- 
ing, in which difficult task, however, it seems to me that he has not 
been completely successful. 

In his address on Roman Catholic and Evangelical Morality Profes- 
sor Herrmann points out that the Roman church, by its repression of 
liberty of thought, is running counter to the all of the present moral 
tendencies. 


WARNER FITE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THEOLOGIAE Moratis Principia. Auctore P. MICHEL, E. Loc. 
Miss. ab Africa vulgo Reres Blanco in Seminario Binso- 
nensis Superiore et E**™ ac R‘™ Cardinalis Langénieux, 
Archiepiscopi Rhemensis vicario Generali. I: Moralis 
Generalis, complectens omnia principia, tum intrinseca, 
tum extrinseca activitatis humanae in finem supernaturalem 
dirigendae. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1900. Pp. 
xli+ 472. 

Tuis treatise has the zmprimatur of Cardinal Richard, archbishop 
of Paris, and is introduced by a letter of approbation from Langénieux, 
archbishop of Rheims. This letter very justly characterizes the work 
as distinguished by clear, logical, progressive exposition, exhaustive 
analysis, simple, intelligible Latin, and a thoroughly devout spirit. 
The author is a loyal disciple and ardent admirer of Thomas Aquinas, 
to whose ethical teaching he gives the “first place,” and whose spirit, 
method, and substance of doctrine he loyally reproduces. He every- 
where assumes the unquestionable truth of Roman Catholic teaching as 
to theology, morality, and the church. Hence he feels no need to 
search for the foundations of morality, or to vindicate the reality of 
the foundations assumed ; no need even to recognize the ethical con- 
troversies that have so large a place in modern thought. The whole 
tone of the work is medizval. There is great elaborateness of exposi- 
tion, great keenness of discrimination, great fineness of distinction, 
great multiplicity of divisions, subdivisions, and yet further divisions 
of the subdivisions. This immense accumulation of numbered prin- 
ciples would bewilder, were it not for the mathematical precision of 
statement and order. The work is a reproduction of the author’s 
class-room instruction, and is intended for a class-room text-book. It 
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rightly disclaims to be a book of casuistry, but admits that it intends 
to lay the foundation for casuistry. The multiplication of principles 
and distinctions is a preparation for the business of a confessor in 
dealing with the consciences of those confessing. The attention is 
everywhere turned to degrees of sin or virtue, of demerit or merit, and 
to the considerations by which to determine these degrees, especially 
the degrees of sin, as trifling, small, venial, or important, great, mortal. 
While the will of God is recognized as the supreme moral law, and the 
conscience of each man as his immediate proximate law, supremacy in 
the interpretation and application of the law is attributed to the hier- 
archy. Duties to the church and its officers are to take precedence of 
duties to the state and its officers, because the church belongs to a 
higher order than the state, although both are of God. 

While Protestant scholars will not assent to all this and much else in 
the volume, they will find the careful study of the work in many ways 
extremely valuable. The commendation of it by the high papal 
authorities implies, what is doubtless true, that there is no clearer, 
more thorough, and more able modern treatise on ethics from the 


Roman Catholic point of view. 
Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 
WATERVILLE, Me. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY AND RELIGION. By GEORGE San- 
TAYANA. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 
x+290. $1.50. 

THIs is not a commonplace and not an insignificant book. The 
style has a clarity and a dignity that give it distinction, and it is the 
vehicle of independent thought. An atmosphere of repose hovers 
over the pages. The preface to the volume states the “idea” that 
animates the author. That “idea” is that “religion and poetry are 
identical in essence and differ merely in the way in which they 
are attached to practical affairs.” The vagueness with which is 
here set forth the difference, coexisting with the identity, alleged 
to subsist between poetry and religion, is, when thoughtfully dwelt 
upon, sufficiently demonstrative of the fanciful and sterile character of 
the “idea” that the author has thought it worth while to inculcate. It 
is true enough that religion, in its purest and highest form of experi- 
ence, and naturally therefore in its most ideal and triumphant expres- 
sion, tends to become poetical. Witness the psalms and the prophecies 
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of the Old Testament, together with many passages also in the gospels 
and in the epistles of the New; witness, indeed, the whole body of 
literature reflecting the raptures of the soul in that communion with 
God which is religion itself. But religion has a substantive reality in 
things very different from transcendent imaginations and transcend- 
ent emotions. Religion consists besides in commonplace everyday 
behavior conformed to the will of God. This, too, is beautiful, yes; 
in its perfection, it may even be pronounced poetical. But it zs not 
poetry, whereas it zs religion. Religion and poetry, therefore, are not 
“identical.” The academic, not to say dilettante, spirit in which Mr. 
Santayana writes may be judged from the serenely condescending 
remark made, p. 115, concerning Christianity as attempting to be a 
“universal” and an “adequate” religion: ‘The great success which 
Christianity achieved in this immense undertaking makes it, after 
classic antiquity [italics our own], the most important phase in the his- 
tory of mankind.” Refreshingly wholesome, however, are some of the 
author’s literary odtter dicta. He deals in one paper with what he calls 
the “poetry of barbarism.” Browning and Whitman are his represent- 
ative “barbarians” in poetry. He explains why (p. 185) “ Whitman 
failed radically in his dearest ambition,” and declares, truly no doubt, 
that “he can never be a poet of the people.” Browning Mr. San- 
tayana considers (p. 189) “a great writer,” but he finds his “style” 
“turgid,” “weighty without nobility,” “‘ pointed without naturalness or 
precision.” He thus sums up, justly as we think, Browning’s philoso- 
phy of life and his religion (p. 203): “The gist of the matter is that we 
are to live indefinitely, that all our faults can be turned to good, all our 
unfinished business settled, and that, therefore, there is time for any- 
thing we like in this world and for all we need in the other. It is in 
spirit the direct opposite of the philosophic maxim of regarding the 
end, of taking care to leave a finished life and a perfect character 
behind us. It is the opposite, also, of the religious memento mort, of 
the warning that the time is short before we go to our account. 
According to Browning, there is no account: we have an infinite 
credit.” If in the “repose” of which we have spoken as characterizing 
Mr. Santayana’s manner there is present something of what the per- 
verse might represent as self-complacency, or even as self-conceit, that 
is the gravest defect to be found, or to be suspected, in the literary 
good breeding of the author. 
WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By Cuares F. G. 
MastTERMAN, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1900. Pp. 253. 6s. 

WE have here a remarkable book— 253 good-sized pages devoted 
to a study of Tennyson’s religious teaching and influence —remark- 
able at least as tribute and testimonial to the late poet-laureate’s place 
and power in the literature of his generation. The writer is thoroughly 
well-informed on his subject, and he treats it with most elaborate 
and conscientious, and, for the most part too, we are constrained to 
add, intelligent, painstaking. The book is well written, without being 
very readable; most readers, in fact, would, we fear, pronounce it dull. 
The theological position of the writer seems to be that of the “ broad- 
church” man—very “broad,” for we find him (p. 237) speaking thus 
of Walt Whitman: “Whitman can contribute a calm serenity, a 
grateful acceptance of life as it is, a recognition of the beauty of com- 
mon things, a steadfast unassailable conviction that the universe is 
good.” He virtually, almost expressly indeed, calls Whitman a “ great 
religious teacher.” It is an astonishing, a staggering misinterpreta- 
tion of the frank animalism of this “poet.” It even throws a shadow 
of doubt over the capacity of the writer to deal with the subject that 
he undertakes. The book is, however, on the whole, a scholarly piece 
of work. In it full justice is done to the mainly wholesome and help- 
ful moral and religious spirit and purpose and influence of Tennyson’s 
poetry. 


WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ConFIRMATION. By Ricut Rev. A.C. A. Hatt, D.D., Bishop of 
Vermont. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. Pp. 
238. 5s. 

“THESE Hoty Mysteries’: Addresses upon the History and 
Meaning of the Christian Liturgy, more particularly with 
Regard to the Use of the Church of England. By Rev. C. 
CLEMENTSON, M.A., Vicar of Crookes, Sheffield. London: 
Rivingtons, 1899. Pp. 150. 3s. 6d. 

BisHop HALL is an Englishman, and was for many years a leader 
of the advanced high-church party in England. Not unnaturally his 
work on Confirmation appears as a volume of “The Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology.” Great learning along the lines of patristic 
theology is manifest, as well as a singular subtlety in distinctions, 
suggestive of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages and the Puritan writers 
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of the school of John Owen. The mode of administration of confirma- 
tion, the administrator, the gift bestowed, the relation of the rite to 
baptism on the one hand, and to the communion on the other, and the 
preparation for the reception of the ordinance, are all discussed with 
great elaboration. The chapter on ‘‘ The Gift of Confirmation, and Its 
Relation to That of Baptism” may be taken as typical of the whole 
work. In both these rites Bishop Hall holds that the Holy Ghost is 
imparted. But, in opposition to many of his school of thought, he 
makes the gift at confirmation far more than an additional bestowal of 
the blessing supposed to be already imparted in baptism. Quoting 
Bishop Seabury’s catechism, the author adopts the following defini- 
tion: “In our water-baptism the Holy Ghost purifies and fits us to 
be a temple for himself; and in confirmation he enters and takes 
possession of this temple.” Despite the almost mechanical method in 
which this book seems to suppose the spirit of God to be imparted, its 
later chapters, dealing with the spiritual qualifications for confirmation, 
are redolent of a real, if somewhat medieval, piety. 


The word “liturgy,” popularly representing any precomposed 
form of public worship, is employed by Mr. Clementson in the 
restricted ecclesiastical sense of the eucharistic ritual. The evolution 
of the English Communion Office is developed with remarkable ful- 
ness, and to those who care to seek the sources from which the elements 
of that service come the work is of value. The subject is approached 
from the point of view of the extreme high-church man. Naturally, 
therefore, slight reference is made to the scanty New Testament 
allusions to the Lord’s Supper, but abundant quotations from the 
Fathers furnish authority for almost all the dogmas which root them- 
selves in the principle that the Christian minister is a sacrificing priest. 


CHICAGO. CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY. 


PRINCIPLES OF PuBLIC SPEAKING. Comprising the technique of 
articulation, phrasing, emphasis ; the cure of vocal defects ; 
the elements of gesture ; a complete guide to public speak- 
ing, extemporaneous speaking, debate, and parliamentary 
law, together with many exercises, forms, and practice 
selections. By Guy CarLetTon Leg, Pu.D., of Johns Hop- 
kins University. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1899. Pp. xi+458. $1.25. 


THE title-page above transcribed gives a sufficiently minute outline 
of the contents of this volume. The author’s treatment of defects of 
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voice, enunciation, inflection, emphasis, and gesture is suggestive, but 
the discussion, as a whole, contains nothing new. 

This treatise, like many others on public speaking, is too elaborate 
and complicated. Such a multiplicity of rules confuses rather than 
helps the learner. The subjective element is not sufficiently empha- 
sized. Therootof all effective speaking is in clear thinking and right 
feeling. That secured, most outward defects are quickly overcome ; 
but without it, while we may have polished declamation, we can have 
no oratory. 

Our author’s discussion of extemporaneous speaking is far from 
satisfactory. He evidently does not understand the philosophy of it. 
To speak extemporaneously, he insists primarily on the cultivation of 
the memory. But there is a broad distinction between speaking from 
memory and extemporaneous speaking. In the latter, memorizing is 
only a subconscious process. The speaker, with no conscious effort to 
remember, is simply intent on giving expression to his thought with 
which both mind and heart are all aglow. The study of words and 
their synonyms, which our author so warmly commends to the extem- 
pore speaker, is just as necessary to him who writes his discourses 
and delivers them by reading. 

The chapter on “ History of Oratory” has only a remote rela- 
tion to the main subject of the book, and even if it were ably written, 
it would be wise to omit it. But it is uncritical, and has nothing in it 
fresh and suggestive. It contains some palpable errors. After char- 
acterizing Athanasius as “the true Demosthenes of the church,” he 
says that “Chrysostom and Basil of Czsarea followed in that list of 
Greek Fathers which ended in Gregory of Nazianzen.”” But inasmuch 
as Chrysostom outlived Basil twenty-eight years, and Gregory seven- 
teen, it is obvious that this “list” did not end in Gregory. He calls 
attention to “Duns Scotis” instead of Duns Scotus ; but perhaps here 
the proofreader nodded. He tells us that Melanchthon and Calvin 
were greater pulpit orators than Luther. Is it possible that one who 
has read both the discourses and the history of these three men can 
come sanely to such aconclusion? Still, omitting this chapter, the 
book as a whole is a good one, and can be studied with profit by all 
who desire to influence men by public speaking. 

THe UNIVERsITY oF CHICAGO. GaLUSHA ANDERSON. 


Faith and Light, Essays on the Relation of Agnosticism to Theology. 
By William Pierson Merrill. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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1900; pp. 175; $1.) After reflecting the present theological conditions 
of confusion and unrest, in which skepticism does not mean irreligion, 
but the contrary, and describing the phenomenon of agnosticism, the 
author discusses suggestively the scientific function of theology and 
the two great types of theology, the objective and the subjective. 
Each needs the other, for the objective without the subjective will be 
falsely traditional, and the subjective without the objective will be 
falsely independent. An objective theology fails at length in adapta- 
bility to a new time, a subjective fails to garner the lessons and 
dynamics of history. While the book is not written for trained theo- 
logians, and contains no message for such, yet many a busy pastor 
would find stimulus in its pages, and to such it is to be heartily com- 
mended.— GeorGE B. Foster. 


The Divine Pedigree of Man, or the Testimony of Evolution ana 
Psychology to the Fatherhood of God. By Thomas Jay Hudson, LL.D. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1899; pp. 379; $1.50.) “The 
quality of mind exhibited in man’s remotest earthly ancestor is 
essentially godlike, differing from omniscience only in degree, and 
not in kind” . . . . such are the “ godlike mental powers inhering in 
the mind with which the moneron is endowed” (p. 275). The 
‘‘moneron’”’ shows a mind with divine traits; man is descended from 
the moneron ; therefore his pedigree is divine— such is the argument 
of this curious book. To those who do not accept Dr. Hudson’s prem- 
ises—and his premises are anything but scientific— his argument is 
meaningless.—ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 


Altiora quaero: Drei Kapitel iiber Spiritualismus und Realismus. 
Von R. Rocholl. (Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Nachf. (G. Béhme), 1899; pp. 94; M. 1.60.) Altiora guaero is 
well worth a study. Originally appearing in the form of magazine 
articles for the clergy, this little pamphlet is not intended as a com- 
plete treatise on the concept of God, of the sacraments, and of the 
church, the designations of the chapter titles, but rather as a timely 
critique on the philosophical ideas concerning these concepts prevail- 
ing among earlier and the most recent German authors. For pastors 
and theological students conversant with German and well at home 
in the theologico-philosophical thinking of medieval and modern 
times this booklet will be very helpful. The author is a conservative 
Lutheran, and naturally views the subject from that standpoint. He 
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lays bare the spiritualistic trend, on the one hand, and the materialistic, 
on the other, which seem to characterize the thought of the German 
theologians and philosophers, extolling the Bible-teaching of true 
realism. What he calls spiritualism is not the modern spiritism, but 
a convenient explaining away of what as objective truth is hard to 
master. This “German Hamlet” is also known as idealism. All 
truth, scientific or otherwise, is more or less related to these three 
main concepts — God, his way of raising man to him (the sacraments), 
and the manifestation of that way (the church).— A. P. Fors. 


Outlines of the History of Religion. By John K. Ingram, LL.D. 
(London: A. & C, Black, 1900; pp. 162.) He who opens this little 
book with the expectation of obtaining what its title promises will soon 
be disillusioned. The writer is a disciple of Auguste Comte, and his 
aim a theoretic discussion of certain phases of religious activity which 
are regarded as making for Positivism. It is in no sense an outline of 
the history of religion, and to employ a deceptive title under which to 
offer an attack upon Christianity and an encomium upon his own pet 
system of thought does not speak well for the morality inculcated by 
the religion of humanity. For the rest, the book contains some new 
interpretations of epochs and elements in medieval and modern 
Christianity which will interest scholars, even if they fail to carry con- 
viction.— Egyptian Magic. By E. A. W. Budge, M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit.; 
with twenty illustrations. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co., 1899; pp. xv-+ 234.) This is another volume in the series of 
“ Books on Egypt and Chaldea,” two of which, Budge’s Egyptian /dea 
of the Future Life and King’s Babylonian Religion, have already been 
noticed in this JouRNAL. It is interesting, not only and primarily as 
presenting an important side of Egyptian religion which must be set 
over against the higher phases, but also because of the survivals of this 
magic in classical and Christian times. A wealth of original material 
translated by the author, as well as his oditer dicta, make the volume 
unusually valuable.— Zhe Dragon, Image and Demon; or, The Three 
Religions of China: Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. By Rev. 
Hampden C. Du Bose. (Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 
lication, 1899; pp. 468.) This new edition of a useful book on Chi- 
nese religion (first published in 1885), by a missionary at Soochow, is 
welcome. It would be difficult to find another book, of moderate size 
and written in a popular style, in which the three faiths of China are 
more clearly and fully presented. The point of view is, of course, 
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Christian and missionary, but the author is sympathetic in spirit and 
faithful in portraying the good and the evil of these systems.— /s/am 
in Africa: Its Effects—Religious, Ethical and Social— upon the 
People of the Country. By Rev. A. P. Atterbury, D.D. With Introduc- 
tion by F. F. Ellinwood, D.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1899; pp. xxiv-++ 208.) In eleven interesting and well-reasoned chapters 
Dr. Atterbury gives a brief account of Mohammed and his system, dis- 
cusses its history in Africa, and concludes that its work in the Dark 
Continent is harmful, a hindrance to the progress of the people in 
civilization and to the success of Christianity. In this conclusion he 
is in harmony with Mr. F. P. Noble, in his large work Zhe Redemption 
of Africa. Both writers seem to have good grounds for their position 
as over against recent English scholars, of whom Bosworth Smith is a 
representative, who think Islam better fitted to the present stage of 
African development than is Christianity. One thing is certain: the 
advance of European nations into Africa means the supplanting of 
Islam in the near future among the larger number of African peoples. 
— The Gods of Old and the Story that They Tell. By Rev. James A. 
Fitz Simon and Vincent A. Fitz Simon, M.D. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1899; pp. xxiv-+ 456.) It is enough to state the idea and 
purpose of this book, which is to show that the ancient classical mythol- 
ogy, as preserved by the poets and mythographers of Greece and Rome, 
actually was the ancient form in which was taught the science and phi- 
losophy of the nineteenth century. All accepted modern theories and 
conclusions as to the origin of the world and man were anticipated by 
Hesiod, Ovid, and their train. Here is a rich feast for the curious, and 
we will not spoil their enjoyment by a single word of unsympathetic 
criticism.— Zhe Moral Order of the World in Ancient and Modern 
Thought. By the late Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899; pp. vili+ 431; $2.) This book con- 
tains the second series of Professor Bruce’s Gifford Lectures before 
the University of Glasgow. It begins with a historical survey and 
estimate of the systems of antiquity, considered from the point of view 
of their attitude toward a moral order. Buddha, Zoroaster, the Greek 
tragedians, the Stoics, the Hebrew prophets, Job, and Christ are taken 
up, and their teachings analyzed and estimated. Modern thought is 
summed up in the discussion of Browning, and of modern dualism as 
represented by Huxley, Mill, the author of Zul and Evolution, Ritsch- 
lianism, Balfour, Kidd, and others. Clearness, vivacity, eminent fair- 
ness, and devout faith characterize these lectures, and intensify one’s 
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sense of the loss which modern apologetics have suffered in the death of 
the author. Only two criticisms may be offered: (1) the author is a 
little behind the best investigation in his treatment of Buddha and 
Zoroaster; (2) we miss in the subjects discussed under the head of 
modern thought on a moral order the deterministic semi-Hegelianism 
of a flourishing school whose members range from Professor Pfleiderer 
to Professors Caird and Royce.— Religionsgeschichtliche Parallele zum 
Alten Testament. | Heft 3, dritter Jahrgang, 1899, of “ Beitrage zur Fér- 
derung christlicher Theologie.”] Von Paul Wurm. (Giitersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1899; pp. 47; M.1.60.) One expects a rich feast in 
opening this pamphlet, a collection of materials from other peoples 
illustrating the character and growth of the religion of Israel. But 
the expectation is only moderately realized. The author is convinced 
of the error of modern students of religion who accept the evolutionary 
hypothesis as a working basis, and his thesis is an endeavor to set up 
against this method what he calls the biblical teaching concerning the 
history of religion. His foundation principle is what he holds to 
be Paul’s view of the religious history of heathendom in the early 
chapters of Romans. His confirmation of this principle is the his- 
tory of Israel as told according to the traditional order of the Old 
Testament books. The parallels are found in facts of religion among 
non-Christian peoples pointing to an original monotheism, and par- 
ticularly in the history of the religions of India. He maintains 
that in this field there is a perfect likeness to the traditional view 
of the course of Israel’s history, 7. ¢., from law to prophecy ; that in 
Buddhism we have a transition from national to universal religion 
as that from Judaism to Christianity. The general impression made 
by the pamphlet is that, while the author has some good material, 
he has not worked out his ideas into clearness, nor understood suf- 
ficiently the positions of those whom he so passionately opposes.— 
The Holy Bible and the Sacred Books of the East: Four Addresses, 
to which is added a fifth Address on Zenana Missions. By the late Sir 
M. Monier-Williams, K.C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D. (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1900 ; pp. vi+ 63; 1s. 6d.) In these 
brief addresses the late Boden professor of Sanskrit at Oxford 
vigorously promulgates his convictions about the sacred books of non- 
Christian nations. According to him they contain false religion and 
false philosophy. There is a vast gulf, unbridgeable, between them and 
the Bible. The doctrine of religious evolution is, therefore, false. 
Sir M. Monier- Williams was a capable scholar and a pious man, and his 
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utterances in these pages are worthy of consideration. His inferences, 
however, are too broad and his denunciations too sweeping to permit 
thoughtful men to accept them without more grounds than these 
addresses afford. We cannot take them, as he desires us to do, 
on his authority as a scholar and a Christian, however much we 
may admire him in both respects.— Die Bibelin der Geschichte. Beitrage 
zur Bibelfrage und zu einer Geschichtsphilosophie vom Mittelpunkt der 
biblischen Anschauung. Von Otto Ziemssen. (Gotha: Thienemann, 
1899; pp. vii-+-120; M. 2.40.) Ziemssen feels that the need of the age 
is a fuller and a correcter acceptance of the biblical teachings, and seeks 
to contribute to the recognition of that need by an exposition of the influ- 
ence of the Bible upon the history of mankind. In true German fashion 
he introduces this not very narrow theme with a “vorbereitender Theil ” 
of over fifty pages dealing with the power of literature, and especially 
of religious literature, in history, and with a series of brief expositions 
of the various non-biblical sacred books. The treatise is, therefore, in 
form disproportionate, but its spirit is free and devout, the author’s 
knowledge and reasoning full and clear, and the theme one of sur- 
passing interest and importance.— G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Customs. By Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1899; pp. x + 263; $1.25.) An immense amount of 
information is packed into this volume, which is such a one as only a 
master of Assyrian lore like Professor Sayce could produce. It is 
written in an easy, pleasant style, and the picturesque side of things is 
made prominent. The marks of too great rapidity of preparation are 
evident, however, by the repetitions, contradictions, and misprints 
which are too numerous to be excusable. The failure to furnish an 
index is disheartening.— G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Septuagintastudien III. Von Professor Eberhard Nestle, Ph.D. 
(Stuttgart: Stuttgarter Vereins-Buchdruckerei, 1899 ; pp. 36.) Thisisa 
third section to the previously published two studies in the Septuagint, in 
which Professor Nestle, of Maulbronn, has made valuable contributions 
to the knowledge of the text and the history of the Greek version of 
certain Old Testament books. In the introduction he calls attention, 
and rightly, to the need of a more widespread acquaintance with and 
use of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament; and the present brochure 
is a contribution toward that end. It is mainly devoted to a study of 
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the Prayer of Manasses, treating of its printed text, the manuscript 
witnesses for it, the form and transmission of the text, and the more 
recent attention given to this writing. Six pages then discuss certain 
details of the text of the book of Tobit, comparing the readings of the 
Sinaitic with those of the Vatican and Alexandrian codices. Such work 
is essential to the critical determination of the biblical and associated 
literature, and has a scholar’s reward.— CLypDE W. Votaw. 


Historisch-kritische Bedenken gegen die Graf-Wellhausensche Hypo- 
these von einem friiheren Anhanger. Den Studierenden der Theologie 
gewidmet. Von Wilhelm Méller. Mit einem Begleitwort versehen von 
Professor Dr. C. von Orelli. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1899; pp. xii + 
126; M.2.) If Renan’s dictum, that one must first have believed in 
a religion and then lost faith in it, to be able rightly to estimate it, be 
true also of other spheres of human life and thought, then the writer 
of this pamphlet is most thoroughly and properly equipped for his 
task. The book is another evidence of the new movement in Germany 
of partial reaction against the prevailing school of Old Testament 
criticism. Such a reaction is a good sign, for it will put the new views 
to the test of severe criticism from a point of view to which they have 
themselves led. The author divides his critique into two parts: (1) 
comparison of the law with the history of Israel, (2) comparison of the 
laws with one another. He writes clearly and strongly. The book 
should be widely read.— G. S. GoopsPEED. 


Die Psalmen. Uebersetzt von I). Bernhard Duhm, ord. Professor 
der Theologie zu Basel. (Freiburg i. B.: J.C. B. Mohr, 1899; pp. 
222; M. 3.50.) Professor Duhm, whose excellent commentary on the 
Psalms forms one of the Hand-Commentar series, has turned to practical 
account his technical knowledge, and given us in this little volume a 
metrical translation of the Psalter. It is intended primarily for popu- 
lar use, but is based on an exhaustive study of the text. The super- 
scriptions are omitted because not attributable to the authors of the 
several psalms over which they stand in the Massoretic text. Instead 
of Yahweh, Jhvh, or any other strange form, the author adopts der 
Herr. About twenty-five pages of introduction on the character and 
composition of the Psalter prepare the general reader for a lively 
appreciation of the excellent and simple translation that follows. The 
language chosen and the method of expression are striking and pic- 
turesque. Occasional footnotes contain either translations of passages 
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not accredited by the author to the original, or variants, or glosses. 
It is this kind of work that will bring the best results of specialists 
before the more intelligent laymen, and largely increase the influence 
of the best biblical scholarship of our day.—Ira M. Price. 


Der Gottesknecht des Deuterojesaja. Eine kritisch-exegetische und 
biblisch-theologische Studie. Von Lic. theol. Gerhard Fiillkrug. 
(Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899; pp. 119; M. 2.80.) 
There seems to be no diminution of the books, pamphlets, and articles 
devoted to the solution of the problem of the Zded- Yahweh passages of 
Isaiah, chaps. 40-66. These passages, Isa. 42: 1-7; 49:1-6; 50: 4-9; 
52:13—53:12, have been recently studied in detail, among others by 
Duhm, Schian, Ley, Laue, Kénig, and Bertholet. The present inves- 
tigation is, in the first place, an examination of the positions taken by 
the above-named and several other modern commentators. In the 
second place, the author carefully considers the questions involved and 
states clearly, in excellent form, his own conclusions on each of the 
passages under discussion. On Isa. 42:1-7 he decides, on good 
grounds, that the prophet is speaking, not of a collective individual, 
but of a person, a single individual. The author of this passage was 
the same as that of the remainder of chaps. 40-48, and it was prob- 
ably composed just after Cyrus’ victory over Croesus. Isa. 49 : 1-6 is 
not connected directly with chap. 48; and vs. 7 is not a continuation 
of vss. 1-6, but at this verse the same author begins anew. ‘The refer- 
ence in this passage is to a person, a single individual. Neither on 
linguistic nor on content grounds can this passage be divorced from 
the author of chaps. 40-48. Isa. 50: 4-9 in content and language 
furnishes no objection to its composition by the author of chaps. 4o ff. 
These verses treat of the same Zéded as 42:1 ff. and 49:1 ff., and this 
Ebed cannot be other than an individual. But the center of all the 
discussions of this theme is found in 52: 13—53:12. Our author sums 
up his clear treatment, and on eminently sane grounds arrives at the 
following conclusions: (1) this passage has no organic connection 
with the context; (2) it forms a connected whole; in 53:1 the 
prophet speaks and refers to the following verses where he speaks in 
the name of the people; (3) the Servant of Yahweh in this passage can 
only be an individual ; (4) considered in and of itself, this passage is 
rather against its composition by the author of chaps. 4o ff.; (5) the 
author of this passage, who also composed the other three servant 
passages, very probably based this prophetic picture of the servant of 
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God on some real occurrence ; (6) the author of chaps. 40 ff. wrote this 
passage also ; (7) this passage was first written after the return from the 
exile. Summing up his first studies we may note: (1) that while no one 
of these passages is closely connected with its context, still there is no 
good reason for divorcing them from their present connections ; (2) that 
the reference in all four passages is to an individual, to a single per- 
son; (3) that all four passages were composed by the same author ; 
(4) that this author was the same as that of chaps. 4o ff.; (5) that the 
first three passages were composed during the exile, and the fourth, on 
the basis of an earlier event, after the return from theexile. The con- 
clusion of his biblico-theological discussion is that the individual referred 
to in the preceding Isaiah passages is found in none other than “Christ 
Jesus, our Savior and Lord.” — Das Buch des Propheten Habakkuk. Er- 
klart von Dr. Otto Happel, Predigerin Kitzingen. (Wiirzburg : Andreas 
Gobel, 1900; pp. 71; M. 2.) “ For thirty years,” the author tells us, 
“no monograph has appeared on Habakkuk from the Catholic point 
of view.”” Some of the former difficulties of this book are attributed 
by the author to the neglect by earlier exegetes of the critical value of 
the LXX and the Vulgate, especially where these two agree as-over 
against the Massoretictext. The Chaldeans of this book are regarded 
as an ideal enemy, as representatives of the universal warfare carried 
on between God and the world. The author of this book is speaking 
primarily neither of Babylon, nor of Judah or Jerusalem, nor of the 
temple. The historical background of the book is not the Chaldean 
invasion, for it presupposes a post-exilic period. This is evidenced by 
the fact that 2:13 was borrowed from Jer. 51:58, and 1:9 contains 
in it one form (Kadhima) that points to the Greek period. In the 
division of the book, as well as in its proper interpretation, 1 : 5— 
11 occupies the chief place. That it refers to the fall of the Chal- 
deans is pronounced /fa/sch at the outset. After reviewing the 
views of the principal exegetes he decides, as was foreseen, that this 
division should not be transferred and placed after 2:4, neither 
should it be stricken out. The book is a unit; without chap. 3 it 
would be a torso. Its earliest portions are 1: 6-11; 2: 5-8; 3: 3-15. 
The editor of these prophetic pieces wove into them his own ingredi- 
ents or contributions, making an artistic whole. Later additions are 
merely 2 : 18-20, by one or perhaps two writers. The canonical text 
embraces all of these portions, and its final redaction took place some 
time in the Greek period. While exhibiting considerable exegetical 
skill, the author is necesarily handicapped by his prepossessions 
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regarding the value of the LXX and the Vulgate. Inspired by the 
encyclical of Pope Leo XIII., November 18, 1893, as he acknowledges, 
he has made a useful addition to the exegetical literature of this diffi- 
cult little book.—Ira M. PRICE. 


The Books of Chronicles. Cambridge Series. By W. E. Barnes, 
D.D. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899; pp. xxxvi-+ 303; $1.) 
The author occupies a conservatively critical position. He holds the 
generally received opinion that Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah formed 
originally a single work. He gives it, however, a very early date, con- 
temporary with Nehemiah, ascribing the passages indicating a date 
from 300 to 250 B.C. to later editorial additions. In common with 
the more sober criticism of Chronicles, which has prevailed of late, this 
work recognizes the employment of many sources other than the 
canonical books. It is questionable if David’s census can be included, 
however. And probably no distinction should be made between the 
series of prophetic histories and the books of the Chronicles of the 
kings of Israel and Judah. 

Dr. Barnes unhesitatingly describes the chronicler as rather a 
religious commentator than a historian. He shows the inaccuracy of 
certain narratives and the hyperbolical character of others. The 
Levitical records he considers very uncertain and often anachronistic. 
At the same time, the historical basis of the records is sought with all 
fairness. A general view of the historicity of the Chronicles is afforded 
by a more detailed examination of five typical narratives : the victories 
of Abijah, Asa, and Jehoshaphat ; the contest of Uzziah with the priests ; 
the repentance of Manasseh. It is held that all are founded in fact. 

A rigid criticism might consider that Dr. Barnes has sometimes 
been too concessive, and that some of his conjectures have a tendency 
to be “ harmonistic,” ¢. g., in the price of the threshing-floor. But in 
general the work, while sympathetic, is judicial, and, in spite of its 
limited compass, is the most satisfactory commentary on Chronicles 
yet published in English.— THEo. G. Soares. 


The Hebrew Tragedy. By Colonel C. R. Conder, R.E., LL.D., 
D.C.L. (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 
1900; pp. 206; 3s.) A rapid outline sketch of the course of Israel’s 
history, with plenty of color, is what is attempted in this little volume. 
The panorama reaches from Abraham the Sheik swinging across the 
Euphrates with “his blue-gowned princess” to the 
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“terrible wandering Jew” who comes back each year to Calvary to 
hear a voice which bids him journey on. The story is as thrilling as 
ever, and the way it is told should interest a larger audience in the 
biblical history. An interesting feature in the narrative is the view 
that Buddhism had its part in the babel of voices that in Palestine 
and Syria preceded the advent of Jesus (p. 144). Of course, Colonel 
Conder has his fling at biblical criticism.— Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land (in the “Bible Class Primers”). By S. R. Macphail, M.A. 
With forty-two illustrations. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Scribner; pp. 188; $0.20.) This little book is a praiseworthy 
attempt at putting the geographical facts of Palestine in relation to its 
history. It is not very successful, however, because the author is not 
an expert in the details of biblical science. His archeology trips, 
¢. g., “the Hyksos can be traced by monumental testimony to Elam ;” 
Mizraim is “the two mazors.” His history and chronology slip, e. g., 
Jerusalem was destroyed in 577 B. C. (p. 98); Ashurbanipal took it in 
650 B. C. (p. 99); Sennacherib’s army was exterminated “when it lay 
before Jerusalem” (p. 77); Scripture and Sennacherib “exactly agree” 
as to the amount of Hezekiah’s tribute (p. 78); the Phoenicians called 
their country Chuva (p. 66); the Philistines “in any case were a 
Pheenician people” (p. 60). A strange statement about the Siloam 
inscription describing the completion of a tunnel “ 2580 years previ- 
ously” occurs on p. 102. The book should be revised by a competent 
scholar before another edition appears. Apart from these weaknesses 
it will prove serviceable to many students.— Zhe Divine Discipline of 
Jsrael. An Address and three Lectures on the Growth of Ideas in 
the Old Testament. By G. Buchanan Gray, M.A., of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford. (London: Adam & Charles Black, 1900; pp. 128; 
$0.75.) It is with the growth of ethical ideas in Israel that Mr. Gray 
is primarily concerned. In his first address he argues that “the 
reconstruction of Israel’s history has increased rather than diminished 
the evidence for a divine discipline of Israel.” He traces the religious 
history of Israel, as modern criticism has worked it out, from monol- 
atry, or the worship of one god conjoined with the belief in many 
gods, to monotheism, and holds that the latter was triumphantly nat- 
uralized in Israel by the prophets at a time when it lay along the line 
of greatest resistance, and also when failure to accept it would have 
wrought moral disaster in the nation. The process is explicable, it 
would seem, only on the hypothesis of a special divine discipline. Mr. 
Gray would explain the divine choice or permission of a stage of 
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monolatry in Israel by noting how it intensified the holding to one 
God, and thus made the succeeding monotheism all the more quick 
and powerful. The three lectures on the growth of moral ideas in the 
Old Testament select for exposition three elements: (1) the morality of 
Jehovah, especially in its relation to human conduct; (2) individual 
responsibility and ideals of human conduct; and (3) the deepening of 
the motive of conduct. The history of these three elements is fol- 
lowed through the literature of the Old Testament, and a growth is 
indicated, the culmination of which is found in the person and work of 
Jesus. The discussion is sometimes too brief to be altogether satis- 
factory, but, as method and results are along right lines, one can only 
hope that the author will enlarge his little book into a history of the 
Old Testament ethics.—TZhe Bible for Home Reading. Edited with 
comments and reflections for the use of Jewish parents and children. 
By C. G. Montefiore. First part, to the second visit of Nehemiah to 
Jerusalem, third edition ; second part, containing selections from the 
wisdom literature, the Prophets, and the Psalter, together with extracts 
from the Apocrypha. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1899; pp. xviii+ 624; xxvii+ 799; $2.25 a vol- 
ume.) Can the modern critical view of the Old Testament furnish a 
Bible which can be domesticated, which parents and children can read 
with edification? Mr. Montefiore believes that it can, and has made a 
practical venture in that direction with these two beautifully printed 
volumes. They are intended for Jewish children, and this fact will 
limit the range of their usefulness, for the author is not at all back- 
ward in emphasizing his belief. His use of the term “ Bible” is expli- 
cable by this—he does not include the New Testament, for which he 
has no such high regard as Christians are wont to have. His method 
is, in beginning with Abraham's history, to print a paragraph of the Scrip- 
ture in large type and to follow with reflections or comments, critical, 
expository, or moral and religious, in smaller type. Sometimes these 
comments occupy a few lines, sometimes several pages. A vast deal 
of admirable scholarship has gone into the book and is put in a simple, 
popular way. The author’s ideals are high, his spirit sympathetic, his 
admonitions full of pith and sense. His point of view permits him 
freely to criticise the form and spirit of the Old Testament writings, 
and the imperfect morality of Israel, in the various stages of its his- 
tory, frequently falls under his condemnation. As to the success of 
his effort, as the author says in his admirably frank preface to Part I, 
“time must decide.” We cannot but sympathize with him both in his 
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recognition of the need for a Bible for the home, in the reading of 
which the new learning shall make its contribution, and also in his 
own scholarly attempt to meet the need. We also trust, with him, that 
“a child whose religious training is based on” the author’s “A1d/e for 
Home Reading will learn to love the Bible with a love at once emo- 
tional and intelligent.”—-G. S. GOODSPEED. 


The Magna Charta of the Kingdom. By George F. Genung, D.D. 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1900; pp. vi+ 
1643; $0.60.) The purpose of this volume is to “indicate the under- 
lying unity which binds together the various precepts of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and the fundamental relation of its teaching 
to all Christian ethics.” This purpose the author accomplishes by 
showing that the sermon is not a “code or digest of specific com- 
mands,” to be enforced by a central and external power upon human 
society, whose reconstitution is thus to be accomplished. It is, rather, 
the setting forth of ideal truth which will produce in humanity, whose 
eyes are opened to it, unrest and striving until its lofty spirit is fully 
apprehended and realized in life. In this way the difficulties into 
which a purely literal interpretation of many of the specific statements 
of the sermon (as those touching the oath and self-defense) has led, are 
avoided. It becomes a statement of the “morality which is the world’s 
savor and light;” no longer an impracticable dream, but absolutely 
necessary to the production of a perfect humanity. While the details 
of interpretation where indicated are sometimes open to unfavorable 
criticism, and the section titles do not always adequately describe or 
suggest the content of the section, the treatment is stimulating and 
suggestive, and the book will well repay careful reading by all who 
desire a just perspective of our Lord’s teaching in his great discourse.— 
The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Philippians. Explained byC. R. D. 
Biggs, B.D. (London: Methuen & Co., 1900; pp. 190; 1s. 6d.) This 
volume is one of a series of expositions of the books of Scripture entitled 
the “ Churchman’s Bible,” which, within the limits indicated by this 
title, are similar in purpose and method to the Exfosttor’s Bible. The 
present volume is the result of an independent, careful, and sympa- 
thetic study of the text, and furnishes in compact form a most read- 
able and a suggestive interpretation of the epistle. As the initial 
volume of the series it admirably fulfils its design of aiding the gen- 
eral reader in the practical and devotional study of Scripture.—H. T. 
DEWOLFE. 
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The Messages of Paul, arranged in historical order, analyzed, and 
freely rendered in paraphrase, with introductions. By George B. 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900; 
pp. 268; $1.25, met.) Two years ago the substance of this book was 
published under the title Zhe Epistles of Paul in Modern English. The 
book has now been reset with some revision, and with the addition of 
introductory paragraphs and a preliminary essay on the epistolary 
writings of the apostolic age. The new volume is, therefore, much 
improved. Professor Stevens succeeded admirably in getting Paul’s 
language into present-day English ; the most conspicuous fault is a 
heavy Latinized diction. The interpretation is well done, and the 
value of such a commentary to the non-professional Bible student is 
great. Such literature should be widely used among the general Bible- 
reading public.—CLypbE W. Vortaw. 


Die Wirkungen des hetligen Geistes nach der popularen Anschau- 
ung der apostolischen Zeit und der Lehre des Apostels Paulus: 
Eine biblisch-theologische Studie. Von Lic. Hermann Gunkel, a. o. 
Prof. der Theol. an der Univ. Berlin. Zweite Auflage. (Gé6ttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899; pp. xii-+-109; M. 2.80.) The 
present edition of this book—a most admirable example of historically 
grounded lexicography, in the service of biblical theology — differs 
from the first (1888) only in its preface. But this latter is itself a 
most instructive piece of writing, well illustrating by its criticisms of 
the author’s own work, and by its suggestions respecting the methods 
to be pursued in further work along this line, the steady progress that 
is making toward a more thoroughly historical basis and method for 
biblical theology and so, indirectly, for dogmatics. Those who have the 
first edition will want this second also for its preface. To those who 
have not the first the present may be commended as a most enlighten- 
ing, albeit confessedly imperfect, piece of lexicographical study.— 
A Problem in New Testament Criticism. The Stone Lecture for 
1897-8. By Melancthon Williams Jacobus, D.D. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; pp. 285; $1.50.) This volume from the New Testa- 
ment professor in the Hartford Seminary deals mainly with the prob- 
lem of the authority of the apostles, as affected on the one hand by 
environment and on the other by the Spirit of God. The author rec- 
ognizes areal influence of environment, not wholly to the disadvantage 
of the apostles, and a real development, yet maintains that to the 
apostles was given a unique function in interpreting, as even Jesus in 
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his ministry could not do by reason of the incompleteness of his own 
work and the limitations of his mission, the initial facts of Christi- 
anity. The book has not the unity which its title would suggest, nor 
the clearness and conclusiveness which could have been desired. 
Between the first chapter, which contends for a certain method in his- 
torical criticism, emphasizing the importance of beginning with inter- 
nal evidence, and the later chapters there is an open gulf, over which 
we discover no bridge, unless it be the assumption that the method 
advocated in chap. 1 will establish the critical positions taken for 
granted in the later chapters. The proposition that “with the apos- 
tolic ministry development of the fundamental teaching of Christi- 
anity ceased,” which is almost the central one of the book, is ambiguous 
in statement, and true, so far as we can discover, in neither of the pos- 
sible senses. But the book is one of learning and ability, and it will 
do good in stimulating thought on the important topics with which 
it deals. By the way, why should an interpreter coin the word “ mis- 
exegete”’ — Ernest D. Burton. 


The Development of Doctrine in the Early Church. By JohnS. Banks. 
(London: Charles H. Kelly, 1900 ; pp. viii 213; 2s. 6d.) This little 
volume is one of the “ Books for Bible Students.” It is a convenient 
summary of the leading doctrines of the church during the first four 
and a half centuries. It is based especially upon Seeberg’s Lehrduch, 
but constant use has been made of Harnack’s History of Dogma and 
Loofs’ Lettfaden. The author has shown good judgment in his selec- 
tions, and the result is a well-balanced consideration of the different 
phases of the development. The book will be useful to those who 
want a very general view of doctrinal development.—Zarly Church 
History, from the Apostolic Age to A. D. 430. With Preface by the 
Very Rev. Dean of Norwich. (London: Charles J. Thynne; pp. 514; 
2s. 6d., met.) We have in this volume a series of fifteen lectures on 
the lives and times of the Christian Fathers, by as many distinguished 
churchmen. ‘The purpose of the course is to reach the masses who are 
bound by no church ties, and who have consequently fallen into intel- 
lectual looseness and error in all matters pertaining to the formularies 
of faith. The thought seems to have been suggested by the extraor- 
dinary success of the American plan of imparting instruction to the 
masses by means of lectures. It was but natural that these lectures 
should be given in the naves of the great cathedrals, where all the 
surroundings would be as impressive as it would be possible to make 
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them. These lectures, while popular, cannot fail to be of interest to all 
who read them. The lecturer’s point of view is always evident, and 
thus, although one may have especially studied such characters as 
Origen, Athanasius, and Augustine, he will be sure to catch some new 
glimpses. — Die Renatssance in Florenz und Rom. Acht Vortrage von 
Karl Brandi. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1900; pp. iv+ 258; M. 5.) 
This is a very charming book. The author shows himself to be a 
scholar, and a critic with a very simple and attractive style. It is con- 
sequently almost a necessary book for the beginner in studies of the 
Renaissance, and the mature student will find it full of interesting 
suggestion. Florence and Rome were the two chief centers of intel- 
lectual development in Italy during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and the author has rightly chosen them as the basis of his study. 
In these two cities all the great spirits meet, from Dante to Michel- 
angelo. The work seems to be devoted almost exclusively to biog- 
raphy, and yet it is not really so. The great characters, such as Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Michelangelo, Savonarola, Lorenzo de’ Medici, are 
vividly described in a few words. But they are seen in their proper 
historical settings. The result is that most of the leading points of 
interest are involved, and the reader will come to the end of the volume 
with a very satisfactory view of the entire period. We do not know of 
any book in English that corresponds to this attractive little volume. 
—J. W. MoncrIeEF. 


La Faculté de Théologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus célébres. 
Par l’Abbé P. Feret, docteur és théologie, ancien chapelain de Sainte- 
Geneviéve, chanoine honoraire d’Evreux, curé de Saint-Maurice de 
Paris. Epoque moderne. Tome premier: XVI°* siécle, phases his- 
toriques. (Paris: A. Picard et Fils, 1900; pp. viii-++ 462.) The ency- 
clopedic character of thiswork is much in evidence in the first volume, 
dealing with the modern period. The sixteenth was a stirring century. 
The Theological Faculty of Paris, holding, as it did, a high place among 
the authorities of the world, was naturally drawn into all the struggles 
of the time. The author attempts to indicate the attitude of the faculty 
toward the important questions of the century. The principal struggle 
of the period was, of course, with Protestantism and the men who 
endeavored to preach its tenets. Luther, Calvin, Lefébre, Etienne, and 
others kept the faculty busy publishing censures and refutations. The 
faculty was also very active in condemning heretical books, promi- 
nent among which was Etienne’s translation of the New Testament. 
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Reuchlin, with his studies of the Old Testament in Hebrew, fared badly 
at her hands. She kept an “Index Expurgatorius” of her own and 
published frequent editions of it. She was also drawn into the quarrel 
over the divorce of Henry VIII. The author tries to trace her actions 
in all the important movements. Being a partisan Catholic, his state- 
ments of certain cases can hardly be taken as adequate. His point of 
view may be known from the fact that for the lives of Luther and 
Calvin he quotes only the works of Audin.— OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


Gustav Adolf und die schwedische Satisfaktion. ‘Non Walter Struck. 
Sonderabdruck aus Historische Vierteljahrschrift, U1. Jahrg., Heft 3 
u. 4. (Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1899; pp. 
97; M. 2.80.) It is the general opinion of writers on the Thirty 
Years’ War that the early death of Gustavus Adolphus was fortunate 
both for Germany and for him. For Germany, because he would have 
undertaken to control her, had his plans been carried out, and would 
have prevented her free development. For him, because the effort to 
control Germany would have led to endless strife, in which he would 
have appeared as a foreign tyrant, instead of the hero of the Protestant 
religion. This opinion Herr Struck rejects. He bases his argument 
upon a careful examination of the accessible evidence concerning the 
indemnity for Sweden which Gustavus Adolphus intended to demand. 
— Supplementary History of American Methodism. A Continuation of 
the Author’s Abridged History of American Methodism. By Abel Stevens, 
LL.D. (New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings ; 
pp. 259; $1.50.) The Adridged History of American Methodism by 
Dr. Stevens came down only to 1866. The present volume continues 
the narrative to 1899. It exhibits the same marvelous industry in col- 
lecting facts and dates for which the other works of the author are 
distinguished. The publisher might have done better by it. The 
portraits of the Methodist bishops with which it is illustrated are coarse 
wood-cuts. There is no index.— Anerben und Theilungssystem darge- 
legtan den zwei pfalzischen Gemeinden Gerhardsbrunn und Martinshohe. 
Von Dr. Wilhelm Mayer. Mit 5 Karten. (Erlangen und Leipzig: 
Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1899; pp. vili+47; M.2.) This 
book gives us a careful study of a remarkable social experiment 
which has been tried in Germany for several generations. The scene 
of the experiment is two small districts named Gerhardsbrunn and 
Martinshdhe, which lie near to each other, are of about the same extent, 
and are of similar soil and climate. In Gerhardsbrunn the oldest son 
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inherits everything, but with a certain obligation to care for his 
brothers and sisters. In Martinshéhe the children inherit equally, 
and hence a sort of communism or nationalism prevails. As the two 
systems of inheritance have run beside each other for a century or 
more, each has wrought out its natural results. Dr. Mayer makes a 
thorough statistical examination of these results, and exhibits them in 
a variety of tables and charts. He shows that the system of minute 
division has given Martinshéhe a much larger population than that of 
Gerhardsbrunn, a much larger number of houses, and a much larger 
production of marketable animals and vegetables. He creates an 
impression altogether favorable to this system of inheritance. But the 
impression is much modified when one reads the preface, written by 
another man, and based upon the same statistics. Here it is shown 
that in Martinshdhe, while the population is larger, it is more ignorant ; 
that the percentage of illiteracy is far greater; and that intemperance 
is far more prevalent. In the work of Dr. Mayer we have a favorable 
showing of physical results; in the preface an unfavorable showing of 
moral results. The little treatise is as important as it is curious and 
interesting.— Zhe Latin Hymns in the Wesleyan Hymn Book: Stud- 
tes in Hymnology. By Frederic W. Macdonald. (London: Charles 
H. Kelley, 1899; pp. 158; 2s. 6d.) Mr. Macdonald writes concern- 
ing twelve or fourteen of the great Latin hymns. He shows a loving 
and familiar acquaintance with them, and also with the work of other 
critics in this field. His style is graceful and fascinating, and the 
reader does not willingly close the book till he has finished it. — 
FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Samson Occom and the Christian Indians of New England. By W. 
DeLoss Love, Ph.D. (Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 1899 ; 
pp. xi+379; $1.50.) Mr. Love endeavors to answer the question 
“‘whether the Indian is capable of being permanently established in 
the ways of civilized life ; and if so, what conditions will best accom- 
plish this end.” He has evidently exhausted the available sources in 
this study of Christianity as a moral and social factor among the 
Indians of New England. 

The work of Samson Occom is the central feature in the book, 
although much else is included. Occom, a Mohegan Indian, blessed 
with a Christian mother, converted to Christ at seventeen, undertook 
to secure the spiritual welfare of his people by adopting precisely the 
plan of John Eliot at Natick —that of a permanent Christian community, 
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dependent upon the soil for a living, and maintaining its own 
needful Christian and civil institutions. For his labors to this end 
Occom “ will always be regarded as the most famous Christian Indian of 
New England.” The Revolution, which hindered or frustrated more 
than one missionary movement in America, was a serious check to the 
development of the plans of Occom and his co-laborers. ‘The later 
migrations of their colonies to the West, the form of their own govern- 
ment (patterned on the Connecticut statutes), and their various controver- 
sies with the white settlers and with the government are fully discussed. 
A family history of the Brothertown Indians adds much to the bulk, 
and a full index to the value, of the book.—Geo. E. BURLINGAME. 


Romanism in its Home. By John H. Eager, D.D. With an Intro- 
duction by John A. Broadus, D.D. (Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1899; pp. xix+300; $1.) Dr. Eager’s delinea- 
tion of Romanism at home comes to us strongly recommended 
by the late John A. Broadus, D.D., and by eight Protestant mis- 
sionaries now laboring in Italy, and hence acquainted with the 
facts as eyewitnesses. The picture is dark from beginning to end. 
Perhaps the best estimate of it is contained in a letter from Rev. Geo. 
B. Taylor, D.D., the author of /taly and the Italians, who intimates 
that neither the worst nor the best is told in these pages. There are 
some gleams of light which Dr. Eager does not permit us to see, and 
some features so black that he would not soil his pages with them. 
The book is valuable to those who wish to know what the papacy does 
for a people which falls under its control—FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Dwight L. Moody: Impressions and Facts by Henry Drummond, 
with an Introduction by George Adam Smith. (New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co., 1900; pp. 125; $1.) This is one of the most sym- 
pathetic and just appreciations of Mr. Moody’s character and work 
which have thus far appeared— intensely stimulating and well worth 
a second reading. Wm. R. SCHOEMAKER. 


Die Gegenwart des Herrn im heiligen Abendmahl. Eine biblisch- 
exegetische Untersuchung. Von Johannes Watterich, o. 6. Professor 
der Geschichte A. D., Dr. phil. et theol. (Heidelberg: Carl Win- 
ter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1900; pp. 88; M. 2.) This book is 
dated in the present year of grace, but, judging from its spirit, it must 
have floated down from the controversial age of Lutheran church 
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history. The author undertakes to prove the doctrine of consubstanti- 
ation by the declarations of Christ about his flesh and blood in the 
sixth chapter of John, and he shows to his own satisfaction that Christ 
is there engaged in teaching a doctrine of the eucharist. One who 
can believe this interpretation of the passage can easily believe the 
doctrine of consubstantiation. The author sprinkles his pages freely 
with exclamation-points, dashes, italics, and other means of expressing 
emphasis, and thus gives the reader the constant impression of a loud 
voice and violent gesticulation.— Zaufe, Wiedergeburt und Kindertaufe 
in Kraft des heiligen Geistes. Von Hermann Cremer, Doktor der 
Theologie und der Rechte, ord. Professor der Theologie in Greifswald. 
(Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1900; pp. 76.) In this little essay Dr. 
Cremer undertakes to establish a harmony between the Lutheran 
dogma of justification through faith and the Lutheran dogma of 
regeneration in infant baptism. It is almost needless to say that he 
fails, as all his predecessors in the effort, including Luther himself, have 
failed.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Der Ausbau der praktischen Theologie zur systematischen Wis- 
senschaft. Ein Beitrag zur Reform des theologischen Studiums. Von 
Dr. Martin von Nathusius, ord. Professor der Theologie in Greifs- 
wald. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1899; pp. 50; 
M. 0.90.) Practical theology in Germany is a group of studies includ- 
ing liturgics, homiletics, catechetics, pastoral work, church polity, and 
inner and outer missions. The author of this treatise seeks for some 
single conception to serve as an organic principle for the whole group, 
by means of which it can be built up into a scientific structure. He 
finds this in church activity, and he finds the proper definition of 
church activity in the great commission. From this conception he 
constructs an order in which the different branches of practical the- 
ology should be pursued by the student. Possibly his exhaustive dis- 
cussion may possess a certain degree of practical value, though it does 
not seem to me of vital importance that the student should become 
acquainted with church polity before homiletics, or with homiletics 
before church polity.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


The Divine Force in the Life of the World. Lowell Institute Lectures. 
By Alexander McKenzie. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899; 
Pp- 334; $1.50.) The aim of these lectures is to identify the historic 
forces of civilization with those of revealed religion. The point of 
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view is that of an old-school theologian with new theological sympathies, 
and the method of treatment is expository. Dr. McKenzie holds that 
the Bible account is still our worthiest theory of man’s origin, and that 
sacred history furnishes the most satisfactory record of his footprints 
and his evolution. Along all ancient roads signboards point to Beth- 
lehem, and early Christian literature, despite the fires through which it 
has passed, establishes still the character, work, and teaching of Jesus 
of Nazareth, while the intervening centuries do but unfold and realize 
his ideals. Civilization even now is obliged to acknowledge the 
supremacy of his models and the preéminence of his character. His 
will controls in human progress. Mankind is fulfilling his petition, 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done.” ‘We say the world is 
lost, but we must also say it is found, and some day we shall say it 
is saved.” 

The book is optimistic and oracular, but reverent and healthful. 
There would be gain in brevity, clearness, and grip had the lectures 
been rewritten for publication in book form.— EpDWarD BRAISLIN. 


The Religion of Tomorrow. By Frank Crane. (Chicago: Herbert 
S. Stone & Co., 1899; pp. 370; $1.50.) This book is an effort to get 
rid of whatever is artificial in theology and to emphasize what is vital. 
Its fundamental proposition is that “religion is the personal influence 
of God.” It is to be commended for its endeavor after reality, and for 
its insistence upon the direct contact between God and the soul as 
constituting the essence of religious experience. The author pro- 
fesses to hold to every doctrine of evangelical Christianity, but he 
attempts a new interpretation, which he believes to represent “ present- 
day evangelical thought.”” The most manifest defect of this book is a 
want of carefulness. The theme demands careful, if not philosophical, 
treatment. The author is in earnest and has a message. But he has 
been too hasty in putting his message in the form of a book. For 
one thing, his style is careless, sometimes slovenly. The manuscript 
received little or no revision. Moreover, his message is not quite clear 
to his own mind; he has not thought it through. He asserts, but he 
does not make clear, the relation between his theme and the subjects 
of the successive chapters. The element of ratiocination appears too 
little. And yet this book contains many good things, not a few 
specimens of real insight. In short, the book is good enough to 
make one feel that it ought to have been very much better.—J. W. A. 
STEWART. 
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Figures of Speech Used in the Bible : Explained and Illustrated. By 
E. W. Bullinger, D.D. (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode ; New York: E. 
& J. B. Young & Co., 1898 ; pp. xviii 1104; $10.) This is a thorough 
treatise on the figures of speech found in the Bible. It stands alone 
in its completeness. The most comprehensive work on this subject 
hitherto written was by Solomon Glassius, a converted Jew, who flour- 
ished in Germany during the first half of the seventeenth century. But 
his work is in Latin, and has never been translated. Probably the most 
exhaustive treatment of the subject in English, before the appearance 
of our author’s treatise, is by G. W. Hervey in his System of Christian 
Rhetoric, published in 1873. But his discussion of figures of speech 
is only a subordinate part of a larger plan. It remained for our 
author to survey the whole field that others had only partially 
explored. 

His classification is new and scientific. Under it he treats of more 
than two hundred figures of speech found in the Scriptures. Some of 
these figures contain from thirty to forty varieties. The author gives 
the Greek and Latin name of each, its pronunciation, definition, and 
English equivalent. He also quotes passages of Scripture in which 
each figure is used, all of which are fully explained. Of these pas- 
sages, nearly eight thousand in number, there is a complete index, as 
well as indexes of the Hebrew and Greek words explained in the body 
of the work. 


Since a clear understanding of the figure of speech employed in 
any given passage of Scripture often unlocks for us its innermost 
meaning, this will be for the preacher and Bible-class teacher a very 
valuable book of reference.—GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
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